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SiR, AS “THE ONLY REMAINING OFFICER Yeu ARE 
Now IN COMMAND OF THE BATTALION. 
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The lieutenant is embarrassed. He realizes that he should have read 


The Infantry Battalion in War 


By LIEUTENANT COLONEL WALTER R. WHEELER, Infantry. Foreword by Major General H. B. Fiske 


OT a book of regulations, statistics and rules, for these are not characteristic of the battlefield, but a book 
that, after describing the tactical functions of the organic and attached units of the infantry battalion 
and of the supporting arms, takes the infantry battalion successively through the advance to battle, describes 
the special missions it may have to carry out, and follows it through all of the phases of attack and defense. 
Every phase of the battalion’s activity is illustrated by one or more of some 225 battlefield situations, de- 
rived from years of research into the combat experiences of American, British, French, and German battalion 
commanders. 
Othcers who expect to serve in any capacity with a division must know the “what,” ‘‘w hy,”’ ‘‘when,”’ “where,” 


and ‘‘how” of the infantry battalion. They will find it within the covers of this book which is a new departure 
in military literature. 
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A e before three o'clock 
the attack began 


TI'S a beautiful legend, our popularly accepted story 
of Bunker Hill. But some skeptical historians have in- 
vestigated it recently -especially since the discovery of 
the Gage papers in England in 1927—and their unbiased 
analysis of contemporary evidence h: is taken the gilt edge 
off another powerful American tradition. 

On April 19, 1775, a British expedition to Concord 
encountered the Pid resistance that marked the begin- 
ning of our American Revolution. At that time, the 
King’s garrison of Boston numbered about 4,000 men. 
Only half of these participated 1 in the action of April 19. 
That evening when the harassed British column retreated 
through Cambridge to Charlestown (See Fig. 1), the 
Provincial pursuit stopped at Charlestown Neck. To cover 
the exhausted fugitives until they could be ferried across 
to Boston, General Gage sent fresh units to Charlestown: 
these outposted Charlestown Neck, fortified Bunker's 
Hill,” and secured the peninsula overnight. But Gage 
feared an uprising within the city, where ie shaken troops 
were greatly outnumbered. He dared not spare a force 


to hold Bunker’s Hill and abandoned it on April 20. 


News of the fighting spread rapidly through New 
Engl and, and armed Provincials hurriedly converged on 
Boston. Within a few days, they had completely sur- 


rounded the city. Some were un armed and many were 





Eprror’s Note: The terrain feature from which this battle 
derives its name was called Bunker's Hill. As all historians know, 
the position which the Colonists fortified and defended was on 
Breed’s Hill. 


By Lieutenant Colonel Fred M. Green, Coast Artillery Corps 


* DEBUNKING 
BUNKER HILL 





There was neither a common gov- 


ernment to support them, nor a supreme commander to 


without ammunition, 


lead them. To be sure, some deference was paid to the 
bewildered and infirm Mayor General Artemus Ward of 
Massachusetts, but the leaders of the New Hampshire, 


Rhode Island, 


and Connecticut contingents felt that their 
real allegiance was to their own Provincial governments. 

For ne arly two months nothing ot importance took 
pl: ice. Individuals and even units drifted in and out 
of the line at their ple asure. Many went home to plant 
their crops, of these, some returned and others sent sub- 
stitutes. Those who remained were poorly equip ped. 
Many of the muskets were in bad order, ammunition was 
scarce, there were tew bayonets, and there was practically 
no serviceable artillery. Little was done to intrench the 
position. M any contracted Ce amp dise ases,; the othe rs grew 
frowsy, idle, and disorderly. The atmosphere of the camp 
began to be that of a county fair. The better class of Pro- 
vincial citizens became alarmed at the conduct of this 


armed mob, which was fast seamed infected with a 
spirit of anarchy. 

the British gave little trouble. They were 
busy fortifying Boston Neck, 
within their lines, tightening up on military discipline, 
reorganizing the ‘units handled so roughly on April 19, 


and awaiting reinforcements from overseas. By June 16 


F ortunately, 


dis: irming the inh abit ants 


the British force had grown to about 6,425 as against the 
Colonists’ 14,000. 


action was both un- 


For the Provincials, 


aggressive 











Putnam afterwards confessed to the use of impulsive language 
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Figure 1 
BOSTON—General Gage feared an uprising within 
the city 


desirable and impracticable. They ewaited the reaction 
of England to the events of April 19; many still hoped 
for a reconciliation, Even the hotheads were restrained by 
their consciousness of poor training and discipline, the 
lack of artillery, and the shortage of ammunition. Ward 
had but one desire—to keep the British penned up in 
Boston. 

The only exit from the city by land was across Boston 
Neck, but anxiety was felt about the neighboring penin- 
sulas of Dorchester and Charlestown. British control of 
either would provide an additional route for a sortie. Of 
the two, Charlestown offered a more direct route for a 
British attack on Cambridge. As early as May 12, there- 
fore, the Colonists resolved on “a strong redoubt raised 
on Bunker’s Hill, with cannon,” but dropped the scheme 
for lack of proper artillery. 

On June 13, the Colonists received intelligence of an 
impending hostile movement. Gage planned to land 
troops and seize Dorchester Heights on June 18, and then 
to crush the Provincial right by simultaneous attacks 
across Boston Neck and Charlestown Neck. Afterwards, 
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he intended to ferry troops to Charlestown, strik. the 
Provincial north flank, and roll up their line uni | by 
captured Cambridge and the Provincial stores. 

The Committee of Safety resolved to forestall Cage's 
plan by seizing Bunker's Hill. That the Provincial leaders 
were so obsessed by this terrain feature is eloquent of 
their tactical limitations. True, Bunker’s Hill dominated 
Charlestown Neck, a slender isthmus never over to 
yards wide and narrowing to 10 yards or less at high tide. 
But unfortunately, Charlestown Neck was exposed to 
point-blank fire from any ship the British might anchor 
in the Mystic River. If the British used their ample naval 
forces with ordinary enterprise, no force on the peninsul; 
could be supplied, reinforced, relieved, or withdrawn, 
Furthermore, apart from its liability to bloodless capture 
through starvation, the position could be turned by land. 
ing parties moving up the Mystic. Thus, since the hill 
could be encircled, isolated, or avoided entirely at the 
pleasure of the enemy, it constituted no key position from 
which to oppose a British sortie. And protection from 
sortie was precisely what the Provincials desired. 

Nevertheless, at dusk on June 16, 800 Massachusetts 
and 200 Connecticut infantry commanded by Colonel 
Prescott marched from Cambridge to seize and hold 
the heights above Charlestown. The men carried blank- 
ets, intrenching tools, and one day’s rations. 

Colonel Prescott was a man of resolution and well- 
qualified to execute a bold mission. Like many of the 
other senior officers present, he had served in the French 
and Indian Wars and participated in the Louisburg cam- 
paign. He found himself handicapped, however, by the 
presence of Brigadier General Putnam of Connecticut, 
whose status with regard to the expedition has never been 
established. Whether he shared Prescott’s responsibility, 
or had merely attached himself to the expedition, is un- 
known. In any case, his presence led to divided command. 
As General Charles Lee aptly pointed out, the expedition 
was ‘half armed, with no practice or discipline, com- 
manded without order, and God knows by whom.” 

It was expected that Prescott would fortify Bunker's 
Hill, pursuant to the Committee of Safety resolutions of 
May 12 and June 15. Actually, for reasons unknown, 
he occupied and fortified Breed’s Hill, which so menaced 
the harbor as to make British reaction to the move virtually 
inevitable (Fig. 2). In the face of an enemy six times 
as numerous and far better armed and disciplined, such 
audacity was perilous. Remembering the vulnerability ot 
the peninsula to isolation by British ships, we must regard 
both Prescott’s original mission and his unexplained 
change from Bunker's Hill to Breed’s Hill as tactically 
unsound. 

By morning Prescott had a redoubt (Fig. 2 A) partly 
completed. Its parapet was six or seven feet high and 
thick enough to withstand the British bombardment at 
dawn. The work was about 45 yards long and a little !ess 
in width; thus, while it was large enough to shelter his 
entire command from artillery fire, not a tenth of his 
men could have found room to occupy its firestep at one 
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DEBUNKING BUNKER HILL 293 
the Hime ut Prescott soon discovered that his position had Here there was a low stone wall, surmounted by a two- 
he Hiteve ater disadvantages. On the Charlestown side, it rail fence, which the men strengthened with rails from 

oul be turned by a force moving along the southwest nearby fences. By stuffing the chinks with earth and 
ge's Pshor:. which was out of musket range and sheltered by draping hay over the exposed face, they made a screen 
Jers Hfhous:.. The Mystic side offered an even better opportun- which hid the exact position of individuals and suggested 
of Pibcy for a turning movement, since much of the ground to the enemy the existence of a solid breastwork. 
ted ‘as defiladed. To meet this danger, Prescott constructed It is difficult to establish the distribution of the Pro- 
100 [ia breastwork (BB’) about a hundred yardslong,extending vincial troops at the begining of the action. From the 
ide, Pfrom the redoubt to a spur which overlooked the valley at dimensions of the breastwork BB’, perhaps 150 men took 
to MEL. These works were completed about noon. To close position there. Captain Knowlton had 200 at the rail 
hor [the gap west of the redoubt, he sent detachments to oc- tence. After the British landed, Prescott sent out two 
wal ficupy houses along the edge of the village (FF’). groups (strength not stated but each under a field of- 
sula Early in the afternoon, as the first wave of the British ficer) “to flank the enemy.” Estimating the combined 
wn, [was approaching the beach at point G, Colonel Prescott strength of the two groups at 150 men, these several 
‘ure [ordered Captain Knowlton with 200 Connecticut infan- detachments alone would have drawn half the men from 
nd- [try co “delay or oppose’’ the hostile landing. Instead, the redoubt. 
hill {Knowlton took up a position along the southwest part of But there was also another reason for the rapid de- 
the [ithe line DD’, just across the swamp from the redoubt. pletion of the force within the main work. A charge of 
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ind A—Prescott’s redoubt; BB’—Breastwork (of earth); C—Small individual shelters; DD’—Rail fence; E—Barn, occupied 
by flanking groups after Charlestown had been set on fire; FF’—Position of skirmishers in houses along the edge of 
at Charlestown early in the action; G—Landing place for the first echelon of the British force; H—Assembly position for 
less troops landed at G; I—Landing beach for the second echelon; J—Assembly position for the second echelon, before it joined 
hi left wing; K, K’, K”—British line of departure; K’, K”—Line of departure for the Grenadiers in the first assault, and for the 
US Light Infantry in the final assault; L—First position taken by the British 6-pounders; NN’—Column of Light Infantry, 
his moving up the Mystic shore under cover of the high bank, to turn the Provincial left; R—Charlestown Neck; SS’—Small 
British gunboats, firing over the causeway to interdict Charlestown Neck at R; T, T’, T—British ships of war, firing to 
ne support the landing; X—Small redan, built by the ene on ment, April 19-20; XX’—Breastwork built by the British on 
night, June 17-18. 
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Men and entrenching tools went to the rear. 


cowardice or treachery at Bunker Hill must be made 
perforce in defiance of tradition; yet Prescott himself 
claims that two of his field officers deserted their posts 
shortly before the engagement, and that most of their 
commands forsook him soon afterwards. And three days 
after the battle, the Provincial Congress appointed a com- 
mittee ‘‘to inquire into the grounds of a report which has 
prevailed in the army, that there has been treachery in 
some of the ofhicers.”* Even the handful of private soldiers 
left in the redoubt had become increasingly distrustful. 
Many must have felt like Private Peter Brown, who wrote 
home: “The Danger we were in made us think there was 
Treachery, & that we were brot there to be all slain, and 
I must and will say that there was Treachery, Oversight, 
ot Presumption in the Conduct of our Officers.” Prescott’s 
force was caught in a trap, and the men were beginning 
to realize it. 

At this critical moment, General Putnam arrived at 
the works and demanded the use of the intrenching 
tools, now idle, for preparing a second position on Bunk- 
er’s Hill. Prescott protested that he could not afford to 
lose the men necessary to carry the tools to the rear, but 
he was overruled by Putnam, who assured him that the 
carrying party would be sent back to the redoubt. Accord- 
ingly, men and intrenching tools went to the rear—and 
neither returned. By such processes was the early con- 
gestion within the work relieved; soon only 150 men 


*Only during the last ten years has it been proved that Dr. 
Benjamin Church, a leading member of the Committee of Safety, 
was actually a spy. Because of the offices he held, all Provincial 
plans and military secrets were open to him; these he reported 
to the British. On May 13, more than a month before the battle, 
— notified Gage of the Provincial intention to seize Bunker 

ill. 
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remained in the redoubt. Less than a third of the o 
force was now in touch with its commander. 

Meanwhile, the ferriage of the British troops w: 
in plain sight. As the strength and imminence c‘ the 
impending attack became evident, Prescott sent re; 
calls to Cambridge for help. At first, Ward was re! 
to reinforce him, fearing that the enemy might at: ‘mpt 
to force their way out elsewhere. But after a consul: ation 
with the Committee of Safety, he sent forward two New 
Hampshire regiments under Colonel Stark. This tein. 
forcement arrived just as the British attack was forming 
in its assembly area (H). There was no ume, therefore, 
for Prescott and Stark to coordinate the defense of their 
respective sectors; each had to fight his own battle. Stark's 
troops reinforced Knowlton at the rail fence, extending 
the line to the shore of the Mystic River. Here the ground 
fell off sharply for 8 or g feet to a shingle beach, up which 
an enemy could advance unseen. Stark ordered rocks to 
be brought from adjacent stone walls and piled across the 
beach to form a barricade. 

The American line now extended from the outskirts of 
Charlestown to the Mystic River, but portions of it were 
not occupied. There was a lateral opening of some 300 
yards between the redoubt and the edge of the town, and 
a vertical gap nearly as great between the northern end of 
the breastwork and the inshore end of the rail fence. 

Fairly extensive natural cover existed in this gap. Many 
either found concealment or dug in here, and flanked with 
great effect the attacks launched against the rail fence. 
Some of these men were casuals—volunteers who had 
run the gauntlet of long-range (SS’) British fire across 
Charlestown Neck. All through the day such piecemeal 
reinforcements drifted onto the battlefield. 

In spite of a month’s warning, Gage had taken no steps 
to secure Bunker’s Hill against seizure, nor had he formu- 
lated plans for recovering it. At daybreak on June 17, he 
was caught wholly unprepared. In the flurry of the mo- 
ment, he foolishly overloked his naval resources and 
neglected to use them, either to isolate Prescott’s force or 
to support his attack by fire from the Mystic. Instead 
of springing the trap, he undertook to drive Prescott out 
of it. In furtherance of this brilliant plan, he sent a force 
of some 2,350 officers and men to storm the position. He 
ordered the troops to carry blankets and three days’ ra 
tions: not again would he lightly abandon Bunker's Hill! 

The preparations for the attack proceeded leisurely. 
Rations could not be issued until the bread and meat 
were cooked. Furthermore, the troops had to await a tide 
favorable for a landing upon the beach at Charlestown. 
It was about 1:00 P.M. before the small boats of the fleet 
started across the harbor. During this seven-hour delay, 
the strength of the Provincial army was doubled by rein- 
forcements, and its defenses strengthened. 

The British generals, other than Gage and Howe, fav- 
ored landing in rear of the position. Howe contended that 
to land troops near the Neck would place them between 
two hostile forces. He had his way and chose the tip of 


the peninsula for the landing. 











Ammunition gone, the men fought on 
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Prescott threatened death to 
the next man who fired 
without orders 


The first echelon of the storming party included about 
1,100 officers and men. Seven hundred of these came 
ashore near point G, and while the boats went back for 
the remaining 400, all ate dinner. During this wait, 
Howe, noting that the Provincial line had extended to the 
northeast, directed that his second echelon (some 750 
officers and men, standing by ready to embark) be sent 
across. 

Howe had formed two provisional battalions of “shock 
troops” for the principal attack. One was composed of 
ten Light Infantry companies, and the other of ten Gren- 
adier companies.’ Having decided to make his main 
effort on the right, he ordered the Grenadiers, supported 
by two line regiments, to attack the rail fence, and 
directed the Light Infantry battalion to move up the 
Mystic River to turn the hostile left flank. All other units 
were to attack the redoubt and breastwork. 

About 2:00 or 2:30 the troops moved to their line of 
departure (K.K.K.”). That this line was not over 200 
yards from the Provincial position is eloquent of the limi- 
tations of 18th Century musketry. 

A little before 3:00 p.m. the attack began. It was de- 
livered in double rank, a departure from the normal Brit- 
ish three-rank formation. In each wing a support line 
followed the assault wave but, except in rear of the 
Grenadiers, the attack had no greater depth. Other than 
the second echelon now being rowed across from Boston, 
there was no reserve. 


*Each British infantry regiment then included two so-called 
“flank companies”— one of Grenadiers and one of Light Infantry 
—which drew selected men from the other eight (battalion) com- 
panies. Big burly men were picked for the Grenadiers, and small 
active men for the Light Infantry. These companies differed little 
from the others except in constituting a corps d’elite. 
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The initial advance on the redoubt was only a | oldino fmt 
attack. The left wing did not even fix bayonets \ut afm 4 
vanced in the orthodox manner, halting occasion lly ¢immenres 
fire a perfunctory volley. Since the plan called ‘or ¢),,imithe ¢ 
flank companies to start rolling up the Provincial | ft be. perso!“ 
fore the frontal attack was driven home, the troops tack. videric' 
ing the redoubt were unhurried. But the advance woy|;jmmmet 
have been leisurely in any case. Numerous rail fence; {mime 2") 
and stone walls, knee-high meadow grass, and the 12; paste? © 
pounds of equipment with which each man was by: Meee? 
dened, made a rapid advance impossible. the me! 

While the holding attack was in progress, the Ligh Mi" las 
Infantry of the right wing advanced stealthily up th. Presc 
beach in what we would call a column of squads. The {BY he 
bank on the left and the river on the nght gave them n sides. 
room to deploy. As they approached the left flank of fe" 
the American line, a triple row of Stark’s men, sheltered HE" ™Y 
behind their barricade of rocks, opened fire on the col. such a 
umn. This fire, sweeping the defile, was extraordinar|; hundre 
destructive. Of the leading elements, only three or four known 
men per company escaped. Successive units were hurled HRY!" ‘ 
back when they tried to rush the barrier. It was too much. ee! ™! 
The Light Infantry broke and fled in disorder down th sheet 0 
beach almost to the landing point. This retreat, seen from In t 
the opposite bank of the Mystic River and widely report- longer 
ed, probably gave rise to the legend that the entire British three ¢ 
force, when driven back from the redoubt, fled each time stricke 
to its boats on the beach. saults. 

The Grenadiers launched their attack squarely agains: §R° onl) 
the rail fence. The ten companies*formed abreast in the local 
assault wave; the two supporting regiments followed in rs 
column. The orders were not to fire but to drive home MBPS! 
the attack with the bayonet. However, in crossing a rai the - 
fence, the Grenadiers bunched up, fell into disorder, and Wh 
commenced firing. The support battalions crowded into merely 
the assault wave and mingled with it. Heavy frontal fire ing of 


was re 
their 

had re 
the re 
echelc 
phase 
oft th 


ing. 


from the rail fence and enfilade fire from point C in- 
creased the confusion, and the advance came to a stand- 
still. Thus, both elements in the main blow of Howe's 
attack had failed. 

The experience of the holding attack was no less discon: 
certing. There had been no signs of life in the redoubr 
until the British were less than 100 yards away. Then: 
few eager faces peered over the parapet and an excited 









sputter of shots followed. A moment later Prescott and In 
| . . The 
other ofhcers ran around the crest, kicking up the muzzles 
° ° re 
of the pieces and threatening death to the next man _ 
. rounc 
who fired without orders. id 
; cou 
Prescott claimed that no fire was permitted until the 
. . stone 
enemy were within 50 yards. But when the word was ' 
° + . c rom 
given, the British were subjected to a fire such as few G 
. ¢ 
European troops had ever experienced. It was not a single 
‘. — - orce 
volley, as tradition has it, but a sustained fire at will. Be- ' 
~ ul ¢ 
tween men in the open and men who expose only cher D 
© " of on! 
heads and shoulders, a fire fight is necessarily unequal © 
* Q ng 
Howe, watching the assault, saw that it was useless to r 5) 
‘ n cl 
press further, and ordered a general retirement. How fa! 
ow 





he withdrew is not known, but probably no farther chan 
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he -off position, which was beyond effective range. 
Ap can tradition insists that the British launched 
stinct, successive, and coordinated attacks across 
he ence front. In the official reports, private letters, and 
sor l diaries of the period, however, there is little 
vidence to substantiate this. It is clear that the British 
set wich one repulse, and some portions of the attacking 
ine may have recoiled a second time. But the entire action 
lasted only about an hour. In that time it would have 
been difficult to deliver three coordinated assaults. Had 
the men twice fled down to the beach, the action must 
rave lasted much longer. 

Prescott recounts that “the enemy advanced and fired 
very hotly . . . there was a very smart firing on both 
sides. After a considerable time, finding our ammuni- 
tion was almost spent, | commanded a cessation tll the 
enemy advanced within thirty yards, when we gave them 
such a hot fire that they were obliged to retire nearly one 
hundred and fifty yards before they could rally.” An un- 
known British writer, who evidently attacked on the right 
wing, states that “As we approached, an incessant stream 
of fire poured from the rebel lines; at seemed a continued 
sheet of fire for near thirty minutes.” 

In the face of this and similar evidence, we can no 
longer credit the legend of the three crashing volleys, the 
three distinct attacks across the entire front, and the panic- 
stricken fight to the boats after each of the first two as- 
sults. The reliable testimony points much more strongly 
to only two attacks, of which the second was marked by 
local waverings and checks but in general showed an 
intermittent, irregular, sometimes disorderly, but always 


hree 


B persistent surging forward of the assault wave, with which 


the support finally became merged. 

While the initial operation against the redoubt was 
merely a feint to divert attention from the intended turn- 
ing of the Mystic flank, in the final advance the situation 
was reversed; the British made their decisive assault with 
their left. All units except the Light Infantry, which 
had returned to the attack on the rail fence, converged on 
the redoubt and the adjacent breastwork. The second 
echelon, having arrived on the field, took part in this last 
phase. Bayonets were fixed, and many of the men threw 
off their packs and coats. The death-grapple was approach- 
ing. 

In the redoubt the situation was far from encouraging. 
The garrison was nearly out of ammunition, although 
presumably it had entered the action with about 30 
rounds. Less than half of the men had bayonets; the rest 
could only club their muskets, or, as a last resort, throw 
stones. Also most of the long-awaited reinforcements 
trom Cambridge had failed to arrive. 

General Ward had tardily ordered 5,000 men to rein- 
force the defense. The story of their non-arrival is a shame- 
“ one. One colonel led his regiment first to Lechmere 

Point and then to Cobble Hill (Fig. 1), whence a mes- 
senger plodded forward to inquire whether aid was needed 
n the field; consequently, this unit arrived only in time 
to witness the pursuit. Other regiments, accidentally or 
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intentionally, became “‘lost’’ along the way from Cam- 
bridge. Those who reached Charlestown Neck found 
its mainland end jammed with hesitating groups and 
individual stragglers, intimidated by long-range naval 
hre sweeping the isthmus. A few pushed torward brave- 
ly; some arrived in time to oppose the final assault; others 
were of use only in covering the retreat. 

Among the last to join before the crisis was Captain 
John Chester of Connecticut, who observed events in 
the rear area with exceptional coolness. He testifies: 

“When we arrived, there was not a company with us 1 
any kind of order, although, when we first set out, per- 
haps three regiments were by our side.’’ He speaks of 
many Colonists hiding * ‘behind rocks and haycocks, and 
thirty men, perhaps, behind an apple tree, frequently 
twenty around a wounded man, retreating, when not 
more than three or four could touch him to advant: age. 
Others were retreating, seemingly without any excuse, 
and some said they had left the fort with leave of the 
officers, because they had been all night and all day on 
fatigue, without sleep, victuals, or drink; and some said 
they had no officers to lead them, which, indeed, seemed 
to be the case. At last I met with a considerable company, 
who was going off rank and file. | called to the ofhcer 
who led them, and asked why he retreated? He made me 
no answer, | halted my men, and told him if he went on 
it should be at his peril. He seemed regardless of me. 
I then ordered my men to make ready. They immediate- 
ly cocked, and declared if I ordered they would fire. 
Upon that they . stopped short, and tried to excuse 
themselves; but I could not tarry to hear him, but 
ordered him forward, and he complied.” Captain Chester 
marched his men over and down Bunker Hill, 
the rail fence “fought standing about six minutes,” 
ing the retreat from the redoubt. 

The Provincial collapse had started when some 6-pound- 
ers enfiladed part of the breastwork with grapeshot, driv- 
ing away its garrison. The Grenadiers then poured over 
the parapet and began to mop up with the bayonet. The 
capture of the breastwork enabled the British to attack 
the redoubt on three sides. Furthermore, the powder of 
the defenders was exhausted. But it was not until the 
attack was surging over the south wall of the redoubt that 
Colonel Prescott reluctantly gave the order to retreat. 
Some did not or would not hear him and, with clubbed 
muskets or rocks, stayed until they died on the British 
bayonets. A grenadier officer wrote home: “There are few 
instances of regular troops defending a redoubt till the 
enemy were in the very ditch of it, and (yet) I can assure 
you that I myself saw several pop their heads up and fire 
even after some of our men were upon the berm.” 

The retreat was screened by a dense cloud of dust, 
kicked up by feet scuffing in the upturned, sun-dried 

ravel. As the converging attack had almost surrounded 
the redoubt, the British hesitated to fire into the dust 
and smoke, fearing that they might hit one another. 
Hence the losses attending the abandonment of the work 
were not severe. Prescott, scorning to run, 


and at 
cover- 


is described 
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as leaving the redoubt with dignity; he ‘‘stepped along, 
with his sword up.” Bayonet thrusts tore his clothing, 
but he came off unhurt. 

Retirement from the redoubts was well covered by fire 
from the stone walls in rear of it and from the rail fence. 
Soon, however, withdrawal became general. But it was 
not precipitate. Most of the wounded were carried off 
by comrades, and wherever the Colonists had ammuni- 
tion left, they contested the ground, falling back indi- 
vidually from one stone wall to the next. Although un- 
organized, the retirement was conducted with courage 
and resolution. 

The British were too exhausted to make a vigorous pur- 
suit. This was fortunate, for Putnam's “second position” 
on Bunker's Hill turned out to be hardly more than a good 
intention. He had accomplished little toward its fortifica- 
tion, and it was now overrun by fugitives. These Putnam 
begged in vain to halt, rally, and “give them one shot 
more.” Afterwards, he penitently confessed before his 
Puritan church to the use of impulsive language on this 
occasion. It would appear that he was among the first 
of the Revolutionary generals to express himself to the 
effect (as Rupert Hughes wrote) that the “Sons of Lib- 
erty” were also sons of something else. 

Within ewo hours after the capture of the redoubt, the 
British had cleared and outposted the peninsula. To the 
end of the siege, the Provincials never again attempted to 
regain it. 

The defeat of the colonists is generally attributed to 
exhaustion of ammunition. Actually, if the distribution 
of the available powder had been handled more efficient- 
ly, there would have been no shortage. Sufficient ammu- 
nition was reserved at Cambridge to have issued over 100 
additional rounds to each man of Prescott’s command. 
Furthermore, many rounds had been allocated to rein- 
forcements which were never engaged. Thus, it appears 
that faulty distribution, rather than inadequacy of supply, 
was responsible for the shortage of ammunition on the 


hring- -line. 


But poor conservation of the available powder in the 7 


redoubt was also a factor in the shortage. It will be re- 
called that the men at the rail fence under Stark had 
borne the brunt of the initial attack; yet fire from the rail 
fence was well sustained until some time after Prescott 
abandoned the redoubt. Prescott’s men, with about 30 
rounds apiece, had twice as much ammunition as Stark's 
detachment. The inescapable conclusion is that there 
must have been considerable powder wasted, in spite of 
Prescott’s efforts to control the fire. 

Of the 150 men in the redoubt, only about 50 had 
bayonets. This contributed materially to the loss of the 
work, as is evidenced by the anxious haste with which the 
men for close combat.* 

Yet even had Prescott’s men been — with ade- 


Provincials went to work the next day to equip their 


‘For close-in defense, the large-scale production of spears was 
undertaken. Manufacture of bayonets was impracticable; (a) be- 
cause of the inherent difficulty of their fabrication; (b) because 
of the scarcity of steel; and (c) because the muskets were not of 
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quate ammunition and proper bayonets, it is d 
whether the redoubt could have been held more 
few minutes longer. For the capture of the bre. 
exposed the main work not only to attack on thr 
but to easy entry through its open sally-port. As 
converging attack, there was no remedy but co: 
tack by a strong reserve. And no reserve had be 
out. 

In evaluating the American leadership, there 
to commend save personal courage and the measure 
to minimize firing at ineffective ranges. The smo 
muskets of that day, even when in good order an 
vided with proper ammunition, were deadly only 
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yards. Prescott’s strenuous efforts to prevent his men 
from opening fire before the British came within thx 


range Is praiseworthy. 


Of the 2,350 British who saw action, 10°/, were killed 
and 35°, wounded. If we assume that 2,000 Colonis: 
tought, these figures indicate a British casualty for every 
two Colonists. In few modern battles has the percentage 
of casualties been so high. Tradition has always asc ribed 
these heavy British losses to the marksmanship of the 


Provincials, but this legend does not stand up 


under 


analysis. Appalling as the British losses were, they would 
have been much greater had unerring marksmanship bees 
among the military attributes of the Colonists. The mas 
formation in which the British attacked and the clox 
range at which the critical action was fought account to : 
large degree for the destructiveness of the fire. Moreover 
owing to the lack of lead balls, many of the Provincial 
loaded with nails, bolts, and bits of jagged iron, thu 
unconsciously anticipating the riot gun of today. To this 
circumstance must be attributed the devastating effect oi 


their close-range fire. 


Another tradition has it that the Provincials smiped the 
British officers with deadly effect. The figures, however, 
disprove this. Officer casualties were by 37°/, as com- 
pared with 45°/, for the command as a whole. It would 
therefore seem that, however earnestly our forefathers 
tried to “hit the birds in the gay coats,” their bullets 


more often took effect on someone else. 


That Bunker Hill was not a triumph in military science 
must be conceded. The tactical blunders, the errors in 
strategy, the lack of coérdination, the divided command, 
the failure of separate units to codperate, are not the hall- 
marks of skillful leadership. Nor were all those who 


went forth to battle heroes. 


Stripped of its legend, the saga of Bunker Hill loses 
much of its epic quality. But even after the amateur ot 
professional debunker has done his best—or worst—in 
the name of historic accuracy, the glory of the man who 
stuck to the last in the redoubt, the breastwork and 
behind the rail fence, is not dimmed. Military history at- 
fords few examples of raw levies who behaved so we ll in 


the face of a trained and disciplined foe. 





uniform pattern, each bayonet would have to be fitted individual) 
So urgent was the demand for spears that the blacksmiths wh 
made them were expressly authorized “to work on the Sabbath’ 


Issues in quantity began within two weeks of the battle. 
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\N ALL-TIME COMMAND TEAM 


By Lieutenant Colonel George L. Simpson, Field Artillery, N.G.U.S. 


: sound of the last cheer has scarcely died away 
| ore the football experts are feverishly at work com- 
lists of All-Star teams. The critical equipment of 


pili ‘ ; , 

many of these “experts” consists largely of enthusiasm and 
enjoyment of the game. A like urge impels me to hand- 
pick an All-Time corps command and staff. To those 
who object to my selections the answer is: I still like ‘em. 


My commanding general is Frederick the Great. 
Though self- assured, he was no egotist. He welcomed 
advice, but, unlike many another great soldier, he readily 
recognized the difference between good and bad counsel. 
Frederick never kidded himself into believing that he 
could conquer Russia, as did Napoleon. He was a strong 
disciplinarian and without Lee’s weakness of excessive 
gentleness. In keeping the politicians lined up at home he 
went Hannibal one better. His strategy was of the best. 
He was a winner. 

The berth as chief of staff goes to Generalfeldmarschall 
Alfred, Graf von Schlieffen. While the Count’s battle 
record is not so imposing as that of some of the others, | 
believe he would be able to work more harmoniously 
with the great Frederick than any other All -Timer. 

Since Moltke the First was the best personnel procure- 
ment agent of them all, and a great soldier as well, he be- 
comes G-1. He could be depended upon to give good 
advice. 

His unexcelled ability for collecting enemy informa- 


S tion and his superlative deductions make Lee my G-2. 


His capacity for winning the cooperation of others—es- 
pecially subordinates—clinches the selection. The South 
will send no orchids for this choice, for to them Lee is the 
greatest general of all time, and should have been nomi- 
nated for the post of head man. But Lee’s too-great intel- 
lect, his lack of ruthlessness, his inclination to listen to 
longwinded opinions of lesser lights with established 
weaknesses—these lovable shortcomings let him out. 

In addition to many other qualifications a G-3 must 
own a disciplined, creative mind, one that can adapt itself 
to the ideas of others while it improves them in detail. 
This single capacity is rarer than skyscrapers on an Army 
post. But there is one man who had it. On this staff 
Bourcet is G-3. 

Comes William Tecumseh Sherman as G-4. If you do 
not believe that this soldier’s every movement showed his 
first consideration was logistics, take a trip to Georgia and 
speak with the Oldtimers. 

For his statesmanlike qualities and his masterful use of 
the third person, Julius Caesar is awarded the position of 
adjutant general. 

Our inspector must be a soldier who is tactful and 
understanding, an inspiration to those inspected rather 
than an arouser of red wrath in the breasts of the under- 
lings. Meet de Guibert, i inspector of the All-Star corps. 


Caulaincourt has proved that he can plead a cause. 


Hands down, he becomes judge advocate. 

A careful, conscientious man who looked after the in- 
terests of his clients and who could, in addition, procure 
money, was Alcibiades, the ward of Pericles, first choice 
for finance officer. 

For reasons that are obvious Clausewitz has been given 
the berth of chemical officer. 

While I duck the flying missiles and avoid as best | may 
the wrath to come, | give you as our fightingest parson 
and chaplain: Mohammed. 

Stonewall Jackson used artillery to better advantage 
than any other great military leader. He is nomiriated as 
chief of artillery. 

Picking an air officer is not at all difficult. 
Richthofen wins the post without a struggle. 

In the last war the Germans were the cleverest in the 
operation of railways, the canny use of mines and demo- 
litions, and the regulation of traffic. For this and other 
reasons the engineer officer on this twin-six staff is Luden- 
dorff. 

There was a soldier who had good communications 
several centuries before the telegraph, the telephone and 
the radio. His name was Scipio, called Africanus, and he 
is the signal officer. 


Our own dapper, highly-polished and hardboiled Win- 
field Scott is provost marshal. No leadfooted Doughboys 
with unbuttoned blouses would wander about for long 
with old Fuss and Feathers on the job. And after the 
first day or so, traffic would move expeditiously on white 
sidewalled tires, come rain, come snow. 


Ba ron von 


Our record for feeding our soldiers during the World 
War may be largely credited to Harbord. He gets the job 
of quartermaster. 

During the World War the British excelled in their 
evacuation system, hospital trains, and hospitals. Who- 
ever ran their Medical Department during the last fracas 
is my surgeon. 


Ordnance officer is Gustavus Adolphus. It would be 
hard to gainsay his ability to recognize the value of new 
weapons at once and to change his tactics to suit them 
without a backward glance. 


I’m attaching to my corps a cavalry division reinforced 
by a mechanized regiment. The commander of the cavalry 
is Oliver Cromwell, for he above all others was unhamp- 
ered by tradition and had initiative and capability to 
spare. For subordinate commanders of the horsed regi- 
ments I allot Ashby, T. E. Lawrence and Forrest; the 
mechanized regiment goes to Jeb Stuart. 

They tell us at Leavenworth that a good tank com- 
mander has qualifications similar to those of a good leader 
of cavalry. To those who remember the fine job of crash- 
ing- -through and mopping-up that was done at Cannae, 
my choice of the hook-nosed Hasdrubal, brother of Han- 
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nibal, as commander of the attached tank regiment, will 
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come as no surprise. -. Bin. > 


I shall announce my division commanders and then | 
am through. All-Timer Napoleon Bonaparte gets the 1st 
Division, Wellington the 2d, and Hannibal the 3d. These 


three fall just a little short of the qualifications I require 


of corps commanders. But I am the first to admit that drinks. 
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they missed the three-star job by merely a hair. 


To those who disagree I can only say: Trot o1 
corps, and name your ground. If, at the conclu 
hostilities my politicians are not showing your po! 
where to sign on the dotted line, I'll buy a ro 
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By Captain C. T. Lanham, Infantry 


PANIC’ 


” Gauve gui peut” has been 
echoed in every tongue and 
dialect known to man 


Fie, my Lord, fie! A soldier and afeard?—Shakespeare 


lugust 15, 1866. The 34th Infantry, part of the 
Austrian rear guard, 1s falling back after the catastrophe 
at Kéniggritz. The men are exhausted and frightened. 
Again ond again they have been forced to ait squares 
to “withstand the harassing action of hostile cavalry. L ate 
in the afternoon a dust clined i is seen whirling toward the 
regiment. The cry goes up, “The German cavalry 1s 
” The order is given to form squares, but panic 
suddenly sweeps through the command. Formations dis- 
integrate. Units open fire on each other. 


ch: arging! 


Men run in all 
Even after it is discovered that the dust cloud 
was caused by the movement of a herd of frightened pigs, 
and not by German cavalry, order is restored only with the 
utmost difficulty. 


directions. 


1918. An American battalion holds a reserve position 
artillery has been inter- 
mittently strafing the position since dusk. The Americans 
in their fox-holes are getting what sleep they can. At 
11:00 P.M. the battalion commander, accompanied by 
his adjutant, starts an inspection of his lines. A runner 
dashes up and hands him a message. The major reads it. 
He calls to his adjutant, who is a short distance away, 
“Come on, let’s beat it.” The two start to the rear at a 
dead run. Before they have covered two hundred yards 
the entire battalion is in wild flight behind them. It races 
more than ten kilometers before it can be stopped. The 
message to the major had directed him to report to the 
regimental command post as fast as he could get there. 
He was complying with the order. 


in a shell-torn wood. Enemy 


Summer maneuvers are in progress. A Blue infantry 
company is hidden in a field of tall grass. They are watch- 
ing an unsuspecting Red battalion move straight toward 
them. When the battalion is within fifty yards the com- 
pany commander gives the signal to open fire. The Blue 
soldiers, grinning broadly, cut loose with a volley of 


blanks. A strange thing happens. The battalion freezes 
in its tracks for an instant and then breaks. Men fling 
away their rifles and packs and race to the rear in insane 
flight. Leaders are powerless to stop them. Equipment is 
SC aaiied all over the landscape. The umpires shake their 
heads. 

These three incidents are not products of a lively imagi 
nation; they are based on hard fact. They may appear 
fantastic but they are nevertheless commonpl ace; for 
wherever men congregate this group madness is not far 
off. A word, a gesture, even a shadow, may be sufficient 
to transform men into stampeding cattle. 

To military who must habitually deal with 
man in the mass, this strange psy chological phenomenon 
is an ever-present contingency. No unit is panic-proof. 
Not even Napoleon’ S old Guards were immune; their 
cry at Waterloo, 


leaders, 


“Sauve qui peut, ’ has been echoed in 
every tongue and dialect known to man. 

There is no miraculous formula by which panic may 
be averted. There is no science by which it may be pre- 
dicted. A leader can not say, “My troops are veterans; 
they are well-equipped ; they are well-fed; they are fresh. 
There will be no panic.’’ They may bolt before a shot has 
been fired. Nor can a leader say, “My men are worn out; 
they have not been properly fed; their equipment is in- 
ferior; the enemy outnumbers them. Panic will overtake 
them.” They may perform prodigies of courage in the 
face of insuperable odds. 

Is there, then, anything the leader can do that will a 
as a deterrent to this mass madness? Are there any se 
visions he can make that will tend to steady his command? 
From the negative viewpoint, is there anything he should 
avoid? And, finally, are there any particular conditions 
which render a unit panic-ripe? Before trying to answer 
these questions let us analyze a few historical instances of 
panic and attempt to arrive at some common denominator. 


EXAMPLE I 


The rhinoceros is the bravest of animals—it has 
no imagination.—H. G. WELLS 


[n spite of its victory over the Prussian I Corps near 
Trautenau on June 27, 1866, the Austrian X Corps was 
forced to begin a retirement early the next morning in 
order to meet a threat to its communications. The Brigade 


Grivicic marched as the left flank column of the corps. 
Cavalry and artillery that had been ordered to report to 
the brigade failed to appear. 

The march was difficult. It led first across the previous 


*Reprinted by permission of The Infantry School, from Volume VIII of The Infantry School Mailing List 
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day’s battlefield, which had not yet been cleared of the 
dead and wounded. The day was hot, roads were dusty 
and drinking water scarce. 

In the early stages of the march the brigade commander 
informed his subordinate leaders that it was probable the 
Prussians had gotten across the line of retreat. He also told 
them that he ath the brigade might be cut off from the 
corps. The general’s fears and apprehensions soon spread 
among the troops. 

At the end 2 a twelve-mile march the brigade ran head 
on into a detachment of the Prussian Second Army near 
Rudersdorf. A desperate frontal fight immediately de- 
veloped. For three hours the Austrian brigade fought 
magnificiently. Suddenly a few shots rang out on the 
right fank . . . the flank that was supposed to be covered 
by the remainder of the corps. Immediately some one 
cried, “We're cut off from the Corps!” The cry spread 
like a prairie fire. In a few minutes the entire right regi- 
ment broke in panic. Men threw away their nfles and 
fled to the rear. 

Despite the heroic efforts of its officers, the left regi- 
ment, which had not even been touched by this fire, also 
broke. Neither orders, pleas nor threats could stem the 
tide of panic. 

The remnants of the brigade continued their flight 
throughout the night. Morning found them some fifteen 
miles from the scene of the disaster. In this encounter the 
brigade lost gq officers and 2,700 men, 65° of its 
strength. 


Discussion 


From a study of this action, it appears that the two 
principal psychological factors which contributed to the 


panic of this Austrian brigade could have been ay vided 
It is most unlikely that tactical considerations pre: ude 
a detour around the previous day's battlefield. sick. 
ening picture of the untended wounded and the un! uriej 
dead must have gone a long way toward counte: ting 
the buoyant effect of the victory won the day before. The 
brigade commander committed his gravest error, however 
when he expressed the fear that the brigade would prob. 
ably be cut off from the corps. His subordinates com. 
pleted the damage by discussing their commander ap- 
prehensions before the men. 


It is not difficult to imagine the reaction of the rank and 
file. In the first place they probably felt that there wa 
little use winning battles if the blunders of the high com. 
mand required a retreat even after a victorious action, 
Rumors that the enemy had cut the line of retreat and 
word that the brigade commander feared he would be cut 
off from the corps contributed to the soldiers’ loss of faith 
in their leaders. To the man in the ranks the depressing 
picture of the uncleared battlefield and the scarcity of 
drinking water added the finishing touches to the in. 
competence of the high command. The brigade was def. 
nitely panic-ripe. 

It is unquestionably a testimonial to the valor of the 
troops that they fought at Rudersdorf so well and so long. 
But the tinder of panic was ready for the first igniting 
spark. That spark came on the dreaded flank in the form 
of a few inconsequential rifle shots which could not pos- 
sibly have influenced the course of the action. Neverthe- 
less everyone immediately leapt to the conclusion that the 
brigade commander's fears had been realized, and panic 
swept the entire command. 


EXAMPLE Il 


Dangers bring fears, and fears more 
dangers bring —BAXTER 


In 1896 Italy invaded Abyssinia with an army of 
15,000 men, equipped and trained according to the best 
standards of the day. Abyssinia, a negro state, without any 
army as we understand that term, opposed this formid- 
able modern force with a savage horde of spearmen about 
100,000 strong. 

A poorly conducted night march prefaced the battle of 
Adowa. All night the a army struggled through the 
wild mountain passes of Abyssinia. Kien straggled— 
columns drifted apart. Dawn found the Italians divided 
into three groups, separated by precipitous ravines and 
out of effective supporting distance. Before them swarmed 
the savage hordes of Abyssinia. The Italian commander 
of the leh group expressed in the presence of some of his 
men his apprehensions about being separated from the 
main army. 

With a wild shout the Abyssinians advanced to the as- 
sault. The Italian artillery immediately went into action, 
but owing to the badly accidented terrain it was unable 
to determine the correct range. Its fire was altogether in- 
effective and the hostile charge continued uninterrupted. 


As the tribesmen swept up the slope panic struck the left 
Italian group. The men flung away their rifles and raced 
toward the center. Officers who attempted to halt the 
mad flight were clubbed down or shot. The center was 
swept away in the insane rush. Only the right group stood 
fast. At nightfall it retired in relatively good order. 

Of the 15,000 men in this European army, 3,500 ¢s- 
caped. 


Discussion 


On the surface it appears that there is no psychological 
background for this disastrous panic. It seems to have 
been merely one more instance of that blind and unpre- 
dictable terror to which man in the mass is subject. How- 
ever, if we go beyond the more obvious aspects of this 
appalling disaster, we begin to see the underlying cause. 
We find, for instance, + this Italian force was made 
up of small detachments detailed from various home 
regiments. These driblets of men were fitted together 
in much the same manner as the pieces of a jig-saw puzzle; 
and the completed unit had about the same relative degree 
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of sc pility as the compleced puzzle. Officers, noncom- 
mis: ned officers, and soldiers were comparative strangers. 
The .tillery had never worked with the infantry. With 
wich) a state of affairs, mutual trust, confidence, and under- 
sanding were definitely out of the question. In short, 
despite the equipment and the training of the individual 
soldicr, this Italian force lacked from its inception those 
.; | attributes which differentiate an army from a crowd. 

Coupled with this we find another powerful psycho- 
logical influence—the widely known cruelty of the Abys- 
sinians who were reported to torture their prisoners. What 
tales of horror circulated through the Italian ranks we 
can only surmise; but knowing the mercurial Latin tem- 
perament we can feel certain that the stories were ample, 
gory, and replete with anatomical detail. 


303 


Picture this force, then, on the morning of November 
1, 1896. The men were exhausted from a long and 
poorly conducted night march. When dawn broke they 
found themselves confronted by the milling hordes of 
the dreaded Abyssinians and at the same time discovered 
that their own force had been split into three parts. They 
lacked faith in their officers and faith in themselves. When 
their artillery failed to stop or even punish the charging 
tribesmen, panic swept the infantry; and what should 
have been an easy victory over a savage horde of spearmen 
became one of the most terrible disasters ever suffered by 
a comparable modern force. 

The startling thing is that practically every factor that 
contributed to this shambles could have been avoided. 


EXAMPLE Ill 
Fear rushed in like an assaulting army.—BENTLY 


On August 1, 1904, the Russian 1goth Infantry Regi- 
ment and a rifle brigade were encamped near Haitshong 
some miles from the front. Both units were in army 
reserve. Between them and the Japanese lay the main 
Russian armies. Local outposts provided still further 
security. Surprise was virtually impossible. The troops 
were fully rested. Both units were well trained for the 
Russian Army of that day and both had had combat 
experience, 

Shortly after dusk on August 1 several Russian soldiers 
from the rifle brigade went into a nearby rice field to re- 
lieve themselves. One of these men, while in an awkward 
position, apparently saw something that frightened him. 
He leapt up and rushed back to camp shouting, “The 
Japanese are coming!” Panic was instantaneous in the 
rifle brigade. Men grabbed their rifles and fired in all 
directions. In a few minutes the entire brigade was racing 
to the rear in two streams; one toward the camp of the 
corps trains near Haitshong, the other toward the camp 


of the 140th Infantry Regiment. 


Panic struck the corps trains even before the screaming 
wave of terror-stricken soldiers rolled over them. A fight- 
ing, milling mob of men and animals swept back to the 
north through Haitshong. Not even the personal inter- 
vention of General Kuropatkin, who happened to be in 
the village, could stem the tide of terror. This portion of 


the brigade was not rallied for days. 


The part of the brigade that fled toward the camp of 
the 1goth Infantry met with a different reception. The 
colonel of this regiment heard the firing and the screaming 
and promptly ordered his buglers to sound the call to 
arms. The men fell into ranks quietly and without dis- 
order. They ignored the panic-stricken members of the 
brigade who were streaming past them. The sight of this 
regiment, calm and unperturbed, served to allay the 
imaginary fears of this part of the brigade, which at once 
became quiet and orderly. 


Discussion 


At the beginning of this article the statement was made 
that “even a shadow may be sufficient to transform men 
into stampeding cattle.” The affair at Haitshong bears 
out that statement. The personal panic of one soldier 
who had been frightened by some phantom 1 in the dark 
stampeded an entire brigade, which in turn stampeded 
the rear echelon on an army corps. The whole story sounds 
like some incredible adventure of Alice in that strange 
land beyond the Looking Glass, and not the sober recital 
of eyewitnesses duly chronicled in the annals of Russian 
military history. 

However, as in all cases of panic, we must probe be- 
neath the surface for the real causes. In this particular 
instance a comparison between the rifle brigade and the 
1goth Infantry proves illuminating. Outwardly both 
units were the same. They were well fed, well equipped, 
and well trained. They had both had combat experience. 
They were thoroughly rested. Further, and in common 
with the rest of the Russian Army, they were both im- 
bued with a deep sense of pessimism as a result of re- 
peated Japanese victories. But there the similarity stops, 
for we learn that in spite of its pessimism the morale of 
the 1goth was high; the colonel, loved and respected; and 
the other officers, competent and coéperative. The pic- 
ture of the rifle brigade is different. It appears that this 
unit was noted for the dissension and petty feuds among 
its officers; dissatisfaction was constantly in evidence. 
Esprit de corps was non-existent. 

Thus while the 1goth had a solidarity and high morale 
to counteract the disheartening defeats, the internal dis- 
sensions of the rifle brigade only plunged that unit further 
into despair. The phlegmatic calm with which the 
140th Infantry met this panic graphically demonstrates 
the stabilizing effect of the confidence that this regiment 
had in its leaders. It is probable that every man in this 
unit actually believed that the Japanese had surprised 
their bivouac, but despite that discouraging thought they 
responded as one man to the well-timed call to arms and 
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calmly awaited their colonel’s orders. 

Contrast this with the instant panic that overwhelmed 
the rifle brigade. In that unit there was no officer who 
thought of the steadying effect of the call to arms. From 
the Fest cry of “The Japanese are coming!” the brigade 
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appears to have been transformed into a wild m. 
which each soldier and each officer thought only in 
of himself. When this brigade was finally rallied 
days later, it was found that more than 150 me: 
been killed or wounded. 
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EXAMPLE IV 


Fear is shar p-si ighted, and can see under ground, and much 
more in the skies —CERVANTES 


On November g, 1870, the French First Army of the 
Loire attacked the I Bavarian Corps at Coulmiers where 
it obtained a success which might well have been de- 
cisive, had it not been for the following incident: 

Early on the morning of the gth the Rayau Cavalry 
Division was ordered to turn the right flank of the Ba- 
varian Corps and cut its line of retreat to Paris. This 
division was informed that its left flank would be protected 
during the turning movement by several groups of francs- 
ureurs (French irregulars). 

The cavalry had scarcely gotten under way before all 
contact was lost with the francs-tireurs. The division 
moved slowly; every shot resulted in a long delay. By 
noon, however, it had gained a position which seriously 
threatened the enemy's communications. 

About this time the division became involved in a fire 
fight for possession of a village. German artillery inter- 
vened and the French suffered a few casualties. Suddenly 
a reconnaissance patrol galloped up at break-neck speed. 
It reported that Germans were driving in toward the left 
flank. This report spread like wildfire. No one thought 
of i investigating it. Within a few minutes all nine of the 
cavalry regiments that composed this division had raced 
to the rear in panic. The flight continued until they 
reached the bivouac area they had left that morning. 

The Bavarians retreated to Paris without difficulty. 

It was subsequently learned that the ““Germans’’ seen 
on the division's left flank were only the francs-tireurs 
who had been altogether forgotten in the excitement. 


Discussion 


The First Army of the Loire, like all the hastily or. 
ganized volunteer armies after Sedan, was poorly trained 
and poorly disciplined. In common with the Russians 
in the previous example, the French, as the result of an 
unending string of defeats, were sunk deep 1 in the slough 
of despair. Despondency and pessimism haunted see 
bivouacs by night and marched with their columns by 
day. With such a background it is remarkable that this 
volunteer army achieved even a partial success at Coul- 
miers, although i it vastly outnumbered the Bavarian Corps. 
So great was this demoralization to become that by 
January, 1871, the sight of a few Prussian helmets was 
sufficient to cause whole units to flee the field. 

The incident of the Rayau Cavalry Division is typical 
of the unit that has lost confidence in itself. When such 
a condition obtains, panics occur with increasing fre- 
quency. Insane rumors and wild reports honey. comb 
the military structure. Chronic pessimism and a sense of 
inferiority combine to destroy all sense of proportion. The 
enemy gradually comes to appear omniscient; he is 
seen everywhere; his strength is magnified a thousand 
times; his skill becomes legendary; his leaders assume the 
proportions of a Bonaparte; his battalions become an in- 
vincible combination of Casar’s X Legion and Napoleon's 
Old Guard. When the armed forces of a nation visualize 
their opponent as the French armies visualized von 
Moltke’s military machine, it is high time to conclude a 


peace. 


EXAMPLE V 


You tremble, body! You would tremble more if you knew where 
I am going to take you——-HENRI OF NAVARRE 


In 1743 a Bavarian Corps, under the command of Count 
von Torring, made an unsuccessful attempt to capture 
an Austrian fort. Following this failure the corps began a 
retirement toward Branau. The attack on the fort had 
lasted ten hours. The men, for the greater part newly- 
raised troops, were very tired and had been without food 
throughout the entire day. Despite these various de- 
moralizing factors, the corps maintained its discipline. 
The retirement began shortly after nightfall with all units 
well in hand. At first the movement was unhindered, 
but later the Austrians launched a vigorous pursuit. 

Late that night the tired Bavarians were startled by the 
sound of heavy firing from the rear guard. Instantly ru- 
mors started. The report flew up and down the column 





that the Austrians had charged over a bridge that was 
supposed to have been destroyed, had broken through the 
rear guard, and were now driving forward to attack the 
main body. As this rumor spread through the command 
several units in the main body began to run. 

Count von Torring rode up and down the column try- 
ing to reassure his troops. He told them that he had not 
blown up the bridge, because he intended to turn about 
and destroy the Austrians and did not want to be thwarted 
in this project by an unfordable river. The men were 
beginning to take heart. Here and there a cheer broke 
out along the column. While von Torring was still en- 


gaged in quieting his men a subordinate general gal- 
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lope up and shouted that the Austrians had encircled 
it flank. The result was practically instantaneous— 
lete panic of the 10,000 men comprising this corps. 


All that Count von Torring could assemble in Branau 
the next morning were a few officers, a handful of cavalry, 
and 200 infanerymen. (Discussion follows Example V1.) 


EXAMPLE VI 


For this, surely, is the very meaning of a panic—a fear 
that feeds upon itself —H. S. HOLLAND 


On October 11, 1806, the Prussian Army of Hohenlohe 
was assembled in and around Jena. Although their 
formidable French foe was still at a great distance, dis- 
couraging reports had been pouring in. Observers re- 
port d deen a profound psychological depression reigned 
throughout the entire army. 

(ate that afternoon a solitary rider galloped down the 
road from the front. As he neared an artillery column 
that was drawn up alongside the road he signalled fran- 
tically with his hands and shouted, “‘Back! Back!’ He 
then disappeared 1 in the direction of Weimar at a dead 
gallop. Much later it was discovered that this excited 
officer had merely been directed to clear the road for other 
trafic. However, his spectacular dash from the direction 
of the enemy, coupled with his frantic shouts, immediate- 
ly caused a wild flight of the artillery into the town of 
Weimar. As the artillery careened through the little 
town all the troops billeted there ran out of their quarters 
and the cry arose, ““The enemy is only a half hour from 
town!” 

Panic rolled down the valley of the Salle like water from 
a broken dam. Even in Jena many miles away, the trains 
of the Prussian Army fled terror- stricken into the gather- 
ing night. 

Order was not restored for many hours, and then not 
until officer patrols had definitely determined that the 
vicinity of Weimar was free of the enemy. 


Discussion 


The panics at Branau and at Weimar are similar in 
that they both resulted from the careless and thoughtless 


action of an excited officer. in each case the 
troops were panic-ripe, but at Branau the catastrophe 
might well have been averted but for the blundering gen- 
eral who shouted his bad news for the benefit of the 
entire command. Quick-thinking Count von Torring 
had just about succeeded in c alming his tense troops, and 
it is altogether probable that heme would have been no 
panic but for the tragic psychological error of 
ordinate. 


Ot course, 


his sub- 


At Weimar, however, the same profound pessimism 
that we have noted elsewhere was universal. It appears 
likely that panic would have occurred sooner or later from 
some equally remote cause. The main point is that the 


both instances was the ill-advised 


immediate cause 
action of a subordinate officer. 

As battle approaches men become as tense as coiled 
springs. The prospect of death looms lz irge to the solc lier. 
Instinctively he turns to his officers for guidance and for 
reassurance. If at these critical times an officer betrays 
excitement, fear, that 
impression, be it real or imaginary, is instantly spread 
among his men with disastrous results. 


Calmness, 


confusion, or loss of confidence, 


confidence, aggressiveness, determination, 
and a deep appreciation of the psychological reactions of 
the ordinary man are the characteristics of great leadership. 
Joffre’s monumental calm at the Marne rallied his terribly 
defeated armies and inspired them to an almost mir: rculous 
victory. Through most of the war the German armies 
drew strength ond courage from the unshaken and un- 
shakeable caine of their beloved Hindenburg. Of such 
is the stuff of leadership. 


EXAMPLE VII 


To the youth it was an onslaught of redoubtable dragons. . . 
. He ran like a blind man.—STEPHEN CRANE 


from all points. 


On June 24, 1866, the commanding general of the 
Italian rst Division directed his 1st Brigade to attack the 
Mangalia Ridge. The 2d Brigade was ordered to move 
forward in support of the 1st. A platoon of artillery was 
directed to go into position on Mount Cricole to protect 


the flank of the attacking brigade. 


The prescribed movements got under way. The skirm- 
mish lines of the 1st Brigade advanced against the dis- 
puted ridge. The 2d Brigade, with the division and 
brigade commanders at the head, moved forward in 
d louble column in support of the 1st. The 2d Brigade had 
made no provision for local security. Its advance was 
extremely slow. Every few minutes there were short, 
irritating halts. An air of uncertainty seemed to pervade 
the entire movement. 


Destruction threatened him 


Suddenly a squadron of Austrian cavalry appeared near 
the crest of Mount Cricole. With a loud cheer this 
squadron charged. When the platoon of artillery which 

was moving toward Mount Cricole saw this cavalry it 
wheeled about and, at a dead run, raced toward the 2d 
Brigade. The Austrian cavalry followed the retreating 
artillery at a break-neck gallop. It did not draw rein when 
it encountered the dense columns of the 2d Brigade but, 
with sabers flashing, rode down the leading eration, 
scattered the division and brigade staffs, sad killed the 
division and brigade commanders. 

Panic instantly swe pt the brigade. Five battalions 
flung away their packs and rifles ‘a. in complete and 
utter rout, raced toward Valeggio. But now an unusual 
thing occurred 


-a startling thing in view of the panic 
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that had seized the rest of the brigade. The battalion that 
had been ridden down was rallied by it officers and, facing 
about, attacked and destroyed the daredevil squadron. 

The charge of the Austrian cavalry had nevertheless 
proved decisive. The 1st Brigade, ‘finding itself un- 
supported, abandoned its attack on the Mangalia Ridge 
and withdrew on Valeggio. 

The 2d Brigade was not rallied until late the next day. 

Discussion 

This is an interesting study of psychologic: al values. 
One hundred cavalrymen sow panic in practically an 
entire infantry brigade and, though eventually destroyed, 
determine the outcome of a division fight. How can it be 
accounted for? By two things: Surprise and the inherent 
fear of the man on foot for the man on horseback. The 
moral effect of a surprise cavalry charge on the dismounted 
man caught in the open is terrific. Regardless of the often 
proved superiority of infantry to cavalry, that moral effect 
still exists. 
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Today, owing to the tremendous fire power o: auto, 
matic weapons, the horse has been ruled off the sate. 
field. In its place, however, a far more fearful agen y 
appeared—the tank. The moral effect of tanks «1 ip 
fantry was repeatedly demonstrated in the last war. Op); 
those individuals who have actually been confront -d }y 
one of these modern Juggernauts can fully realize th, 
terror, the despair, the sense of impotence, that cl 
spire. 

It is generally agreed that in the next war the tan} 
will play an important role. While we seek to enhanc 
our knowledge of the tactics and technique of this w apor 
let us not lose sight of its moral implications. The up. 
armored infantryman who must confront this armored 
monster must be accorded more than a casual considers. 
tion. His is a real and a vital problem. Unless it is solved 
we may find our next major engagement characterized 
by an unending series of panics engendered by the mere 
appearance of the formidable and terror-breeding tank. 


EXAMPLE VIII 


The courage of one and the same body of men is all or nothing 
according to circumstances —GUSTAVE LeBON 


On November 25, 1863, the Confederate Army of 
Tennessee occupied a position on Missionary Ridge that, 
to all intents and purposes, appeared impregnable. The 
troops of this army were not half-baked recruits but vet- 
erans with two and a half years of service behind them. 
Their great victory at Chickamauga was scarcely two 
months old. True, they were numerically inferior to the 
Federals who opposed them, but despite this it seemed a 
physical impossibility for any enemy, no matter how 
great his numerical superiority, to drive them from this 
magnificent position. 

But the moral tone of this Confederate army was an 
altogether different matter. Shortly after their splendid 
victory at Chickamauga violent quarrels had broken out 
between Bragg, the army commander, and many of his 
subordinates. He had relieved Polk, one of his most 
popular corps commanders, and had preferred charges 
against him. Hindman, a division commander well-be- 
loved by his troops, had also been relieved of command 
and his division had been broken up. General Longstreet, 
another popular corps commander, was openly resentful 
and, apparently, secretly disloyal. From this officer’s cor- 
respondence it appears that he was actively engaged in 
undermining his army commander with the authorities in 
Richmond. As a result of these various dissensions the 
entire army was in a state of latent hostility toward its 
commander-in-chief. 

The prelude to the battle was the marshalling of the 
Union fs? in the great plain between the Ridge and 
Chattanooga. This — of the Union troops took place 
in plain view of the Contederates. According to all ob- 
servers this display of the enormous Union forces massed 
for the attack made a tremendous impression on the’ de- 


fenders of the Ridge. Added to this was the fact that the 


Union Army was now commanded by General Grant 
who had just successfully concluded the siege of Vicks. 
burg, and whose reputation was far greater than that o! 
any other Union general. The final factor that must be 
considered in this battle was Bragg’s serious tactical error 
in dividing his troops. Some were placed in trenches a 
the foot of the ridge, others in trenches on the military 
crest. 

When the Union attack finally came, the Confederat: 
trenches at the foot of the hill were quickly overrun. |: 
complete disregard of General Grant's explicit instruc- 
tions, the Union troops immediately charged up the Ridg: 
on the heels of the withdrawing Confederates. The fire 
of the defenders located on the military crest was partially 
masked by the withdrawal of their own troops from the 
foot of the ridge, with the result that they were unable 
to bring the full volume of their fire to bear on the charg- 
ing Union lines. 

It was an exhausting charge for Grant’s men. Terrain, 
absence of fatigue, trenches, in fact every factor favored 
the Confederates. And yet when a single Union flag 
appeared on the crest of the ridge something snapped in 
Bragg’s army. Panic overwhelmed one Confederate di- 
vision after another. What actually occurred is described 


by Bragg’s official report written at Dalton, Georgia, on 
November 30, 1863. 


A panic, which I had never before witnessed, seemed to 
have seized upon officers and men; and each seemed to be 
struggling for his personal safety, regardless of his duty or 
his aon : 

sition was one which ought to have been held by 
a a of skirmishers against any assaulting column, and when- 
ever resistance was made the enemy fled in disorder after 
suffering heavy losses. 

Had all parts of the line been maintained with equal 
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ntry and persistence, no enemy could ever have dis- 
d us, and but one possible reason presents itself to my 
god in explanation of this bad conduct in veteran troops 
who had never before failed in any duty assigned them, how- 
dificult and hazardous. They had for two days con- 
froated the enemy marshalling his immense forces 1n plain 
view and exhibiting to their sight such a superiority in num- 
bers, as may well have intimidated weak-minded and untried 
soldiers, but our veterans had so often encountered similar 
hosts when the strength of position was against us, and with 
verfect success, that not a doubt crossed my mind. 











Discussion 





It is quite obvious that General Bragg was not altogether 
fair to his men in this report. As disheartening as the 
sight of the huge Union forces may have been to these 
war-weary Confederates, this was nevertheless insuf- 














Panic seems to split logically into two separate phases. 
The first consists of the gradual building up of a tense 
psychological state of mind. Outwardly this is char- 
acterized by excessive nervousness, a marked growth 1 in 
wild and pessimistic rumors, and a heightened sensitivity 
to all external stimuli. More recondite symptoms include 
a loss of faith in leaders, a hostile and questioning atti- 
tude toward orders, a quickened imagination, and a pro- 
found pessimism. 

The causes that induce this mental state in a military 
unit are many and varied. Of those considered in the 
historical illustrations cited in this paper, some were 
avoidable, others were not. Defeat, for instance, is one of 
the unavoidable fortunes of war; when two armies clash 
one must lose. Unfortunately, defeat carries with it more 
than lost terrain and long casualty lists; 1t sows the seed 
of distrust in the fertile soil of the private soldier's brain; 
it implants the idea that the enemy may be physically 
superior to him and mentally superior to his leaders. With 
every battle lost, these doubts and questionings increase 
until finally they are fixed in irrevocable certainty. It 1s 
easy to lead victorious troops to fresh victories but only 
great leaders can carry a defeated force through to tri- 
umph. Let us hope, then, that when we are engulfed 1 in 
the next war we shall be able to give our armies a taste 
of victory early in the fight. 

A second powerful psychological factor that attacks 
the morale of a command occurs when there is a mutual 
lack of faith and confidence. This condition is frequently 
found in raw, untrained troops. Unless men have lived 
and worked and played together—ain short, been forged 
into one collective personality—confidence and trust, in 
the military sense, will be lacking. Instead of an army 
functioning as the expression of a single will, there will 
be a hundred thousand individual wills each striving to 
solve its own small but all-important problem. In such 
cases each individual sees his own questionable reactions 

n his neighbor. Suspicion, fear, jealousy, and cowardice, 

‘row in these dark places of the mind. We will have 
tr troops in the next war as untrained as those in the last. 
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ficient to account for the wild panic, as Bragg himself 
implies. What General Bragg failed to see was the uni- 
versal disloyalty, dissatisfaction, and resentment against 
his own régime. He had relieved one corps commander 
and one division commander for alleged disobedience of 
orders; both were exceptionally loved and respected. He 
had broken up one division for trivial reasons. Dissension 
was everywhere rampant. No one was satisfied with 
Bragg’s leadership. This state of affairs had even under- 
mined the buoyant effect of the great victory at Chicka- 
mauga that was only two months behind this army. By 
November 25 these demoralizing factors had transformed 
the veteran Army of the Tennessee into a potential mob. 
The result of the battle was not surprising. 


Let us hope we have as much time to whip them into 
shape. But whatever amount of time we do have, let us 
expend part of it in the endeavor to foster that mutual 
faith and understanding which differentiates an army 
from a crowd. 

While we consider this first—or, we might say, pre- 
paratory 
unthinking officer may play. One of the most definitely 


-phase ot panic, let us not overlook the part the 


controllable factors is loose talk by officers in the presence 
of their men. In war, the officer occupies a place that to 
his men is close to godhead. They feel that their safety 
and their well- -being rest in his hands. His influence can 
be all powerful for good or for bad. If he shows confidence, 

cheerfulness, determination, calmness, those sterling vir- 
tues will usually be reflected in his command. If, on the 
other hand, he evinces nervousness, irritability, worry, 

fear, doubt in his superiors, uncertainty in himself, his 
state of mind will be quickly transmitted to his men. By 
controlling himself the leader will find he has solved 
many of the psychologic al problems of command. 

Soldiers have been noted since antiquity for their pe- 
culiar susceptibility to rumor. In war most of the unend- 
ing rumors that race through armies seem to be of a dismal 
nature. Owing to some pessimistic quirk in the average 
soldier's psychology, the darker the whispered story, the 
more quickly it is believed. This wild and depressing talk 
that runs back and forth through the ranks does no unit 
any good. Leaders should use every device possible to 
discover the vicious rumor and then lay it wir’) the most 
deadly psychological weapons at their command laugh- 
ter and ridicule. 

Fatigue, hunger, thirst, poorly conducted marches, 
counter-marches, grumbling at orders, criticism of su- 
periors, are but a few of the many factors that irritate and 
depress a command. And irritation and depression are 
two of the outstanding psychological elements that make 
for that tense mental state which precedes panic. 

So much for the first phase of this strange mass phe- 
nomenon. The second phase occurs when some sudden 
shock or surprise, either real or imaginary, touches off 
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the actual panic. 

In the foregoing examples we have seen some of the 
ridiculously trivial incidents which stampeded troops who 
were ready for panic—at Haitshong, one soldier frght- 
ened by a shadow; at Coulmiers, a false report; at Wer- 
mar, two words from an excited officer; at Missionary 
Ridge, the appearance of one Union flag on the crest; in 
the retreat from Koniggratz, a herd of frightened pigs. So 
it usually goes when troops become supercharged with 
nerves. The phenomenon might be likened to the electric 
tension in a condenser—when the tension reaches its 
maximum the condenser “breaks down.” 

Once panic has started it is almost impossible to stop 
it. Leaders are powerless. When the German XVII 
Corps broke in panic at Gumbinnen on August 20, 1914, 
not even the personal intervention of General von Mack- 


Durinc tHE Wortp Wakr extravagant tales of havoc done to enemy cities and in- 
stallations were brought back, in good faith, no doubt, by some of our aviators, but 


July-Acgus 
ensen, their respected and feared corps commander 
stem the wild rush. Indeed, history records few inst ances 
of panics that were stopped before they ran their full 
course. 

The time to stop this group madness that feeds o: 
is before it begins. The astute leader, even in the face of 
repeated disaster, will find ways and means of ret 
the confidence and trust of his men. Joffre found 
at the Marne. At Haitshong the Russian 14goth In! 
stood like a rock while panic surged about it. Its 
mander had also found a way. 

The problem is delicate and difficult. The leader's 
path is beset with a thousand pitfalls. There are fey 
rules to guide him. Common sense, a sympathetic under. 
standing of his fellow man, and a calm, cheerful, cop. 
fident demeanor will prove his staunchest allies. 
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investigation after the armistice failed, in the majority of cases, to verify the correct- 


ness of such reports. 


. . « The Infantry still remains the backbone of the attack, and 
the role of other arms is to help it reach the enemy .—PERSHING. 
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Where Knowledge Leads to Woe 


By Major ¥. W. Caygill, INFANTRY 


RIVATE FIRST CLASS NEMO cocked a knowing 
P: ar at the approaching voices. Hastily ughtening his 
gun-sling, he rubbed his belly closer to the ground and 
a oose a volley of simulated bull’s- -eyes at an imaginary 
target to his immediate front. 

Young man,” demanded the inspecting dignitary, 

“what Fy you know about the tactical situation?” 

Private first class Nemo was a veteran of 
four annual tactical inspections. This sort 
of query was his military piéce de re- 
sistance. Without pause tor breath 
he sang his little ditty: “Sir, I’m the 
right flank man of the whole bat- 
alain and the enemy is simulated 
over there where them red flags is 
stuck up. We—that’s my battal- 
ion, Sir,—1s simulated stopped by 
the enemy hire right along this here 
line and we're going to be the hold- 
ing attack and in about twenty min- 
utes the other two battalions is going to 
y around the enemy flank over 
there near them woods and make a wide devel- 
opment and smack the enemy right in the rear and 
then we are going to attack the enemy too. Right now 
we are simulating fixin’ the enemy by fire.” 

“Excellent, young man,” said the i inspecting dignitary, 

“you have a fine grasp of the situation. From what 
source did you obtain all this information?” 

“Well,” answered Private first class Nemo, “‘in this 
regiment when we go out on these here inspection war 

games us privates always know everything. The colonel 
told us all about the war this morning before we marched 
from the barracks and then the major did too. Then when 
we was simulated stopped by the enemy here the c captain 
made the whole company a speech about the situation 
and what was going to happen to the enemy when the 
wide development hit em. And even the platoon sarjint 
was just askin’ me afore you came up, Sir, if | knew all 
about the situation. Yes, Sir, in this outfit us soldiers 
always knows everything about the situation, Sir.” 

“Very excellent, my lad, very excellent!” 
inspecting dignitary. “You may have a marshal’s baton 
in that haversack of yours.’ 

Somewhat to his chagrin Private first class Nemo could 
locate nothing among his accouterments resembling a bat. 
But as the i inspecting dignitary strode off he heard him say 
to his aide: ‘‘Make a note to the effect that the personnel 
of this regiment, commissioned and enlisted, are unusually 
well informed on the tactical situation. In that respect 


come way 


glowed the 





Secrets 


hept prom out 


own atmy ate Secrets 
heyat from the 


enemy 


there has been marked improvement over last year. | 
shall commend the regiment highly for that in my re- 


port.” 


“And, Lieutenant,” added the [.D., confidentially, “for 
your future guidance make a mental note that the Ameri- 
can soldier, be it in the maneuvers of peace or the carnage 
of war, always 
fully acquainted with the tactical situation.’ 


Indeed, 


will give his best only when he is 


o gratified was the 
with the 


Inspecting 
rend responses to his 
“what do you know of the situation”’ 
interrogé ations along the holding at- 

tack fine. that he ew an e uly de- 


parture from the maneuver field 
to make preparation for the lunch- 
econ to be given in his honor by 


Club —a 


fortunate break for the inspectees 


the local Lions most 


since it turned out that the “‘wide 
development” battalions lost direction 
and smashed headlong into Private first 
class Nemo’s exposed flank. 

We hear a lot these days about this “the pri- 
vate must be told everything” business. In fact, so 

many are the test questions propounded to the private 
and for that matter to those on higher rungs of the non- 
a tactical 


Professor Quiz 


commissioned and commissioned are that 
inspection tends at times to resemble a 
radio broadcast. 


PREVARICATING WASHINGTON 


Washington would have had an annoying time getting 
along amic ably with this modern 
scheel. 


“the soldier must know” 
Consider, for example, his move from the vicinity 


of New York to join L afayette in “With 


reticence so close that the army could not fathom hie 


Vi irginia. 


plans, he reorganized his forces for a false demonstration 
against New York and a real movement upon Yorktown.’ 

With none of that youthful probity which marked the 
cherry tree episode, W ashington sent to the governors of 
nearby States requests for A. AY NO which he inti- 
mated were to aid in driving the Redcoats from Manhat- 
tan Island. Letters were transmitted to New Jersey and 
Pennsylvania officials defining a plan of operations against 
New York by way of Staten Island. By design some of 
these communications fell into the hands of the British, 
as did a plan for a large encampment to be established 
near Staten Island. 


Washington reported: 
. much trouble was taken and finesse used to misguide 
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and bewilder Sir Henry Clinton in regard to the real object, 

by fictitious communications as well as making a deception 

provision of ovens, forage, and boats in his neighborhood. 

. . . Nor were less pains taken to deceive our own army, for 

I had always conceived when the imposition does not com- 

pletely take place at home, it would never sufficiently suc- 

ceed abroad. 

Of the combined force of Americans and French, 
Washington and Rochambeau alone knew the actual des- 
tination when the columns started the long trek to Vir- 
gimia. ‘So precious was the secret,” writes Fiske, “that 
even the general officers supposed, until New Brunswick 
was passed, that their destination was Staten Island.” So 
far as the Continental Private first class Nemo was con- 
cerned, it was not until he beheld with his own eyes 
Philadelphia's stern Quaker meeting-houses that he came 
to the realization that he was not headed for the gay lights 
of Broadway. Private first class Nemo was very much 
mortified, So was Sir Henry Clinton. 

Washington made his marches in martial horse-and- 
buggy days. Let’s go modern. 

“Us Privates Dipn’t KNow Noruinc”’ 

Germany's carefully prepared, exhaustively planned 
“peace offensive” of July 15, 1918, had Hopped miserably. 

General Pershing states that on the night of July 14 a 
French raiding party secured German prisoners who “‘gave 
the exact hour fixed for the attack, which they said was 
to take place the following morning.” Von Hindenburg 
groaned that a “new system of defense against the de- 
structive effects of our massed artillery had been intro- 
duced and employed by the enemy—thanks to a German 
traitor.” Erich von Ludendorff wailed that, despite his 
warnings, a pioneer officer swam the Marne, was captured 
by the French, and “‘as we found out after the battle, he 
gave away much information to the enemy.” Ludendorft 
added that “‘acting officers of the heavy artillery, who fell 
into the hands of the enemy on the Ardre, acted in the 
same way.” 

The July 15 offensive contained just about as much 
surprise as would an official proclamation to the effect 
that Christmas falls on December 25—and all because 
some German commanders had been bit by “‘the soldier 
must know”’ bug. 

Private first class Nemo, great-great-grandson of the 
Continental warrior who hankered for Broadway while 
ensconced in the trenches before Yorktown, sat in the 
woods near the hamlet of Dhuisy all the 15th of July and 
the forenoon of the 16th listening to the grumbling roar 
to the east which indicated that the big and long-awaited 
German push had begun. By noon of the 16th Private 
first class Nemo and his comrades in arms of the 23d 
Infantry, had received the joyful tidings that the Teutonic 
attack had been brought to an abrupt halt; by 1:00 P.M., 
that the 2d Division was at long last to be relieved from 
that nasty area northwest of Chateau-Thierry; and by 
2:00 P.M., that the regiment would pull out that ve 
afternoon. Great was the jubilation of the soldiery when 
word spread that the Division’s destination was a rest 











A tactical inspection tends to resemble a Professor Quiz 


radio broadcast 


camp at a race track in the vicinity of Paris. 

Well, there really was something of a race track nature 
in the activities of Private first class Nemo during the next 
forty-eight hours. At 4:00 p.M., he was hurriedly bundled 
into an Annamite-chauffeured camion. During the course 
of the same afternoon, evening and night he was jarred, 
jounced and jolted, at breakneck speed over rutty high- 
ways and byways. Shortly after daybreak on July 17 he 
was dumped unceremoniously out of his vehicle at a lonely 
crossroads which displayed a stone signpost bearing no 
name even resembling that of Paris. Until the middle of 
that intolerably humid afternoon he engaged in a forced 
march of interminable distance through a vast forest. At 
4:00 P.M., he was curtly instructed to fall out and snatch 
a little sleep, there being no snatchable food or water. At 
6:00 P.M., he was made aware that his company would 
attack someone, somewhere, sometime the following 
morning. At g:00 P.M., in a driving storm, he started his 
stumbling journey toward the unknown front over roads 
and lanes knee-deep in sticky mud. At 4:35 A.M., on July 
18 he was making a valiant, breathless effort to reach 
the jump-off line at the zero hour. 

What did Private first class Nemo know of the tactical 
situation? We quote that worthy verbatim: “Us privates 
didn’t know nuthin’ but that we was still somewhere in 
Europe ‘cause the Chink truck driver hadn’t crossed no 
ocean. I come running up to the jump-off line and there 
is the platoon lootenant with his arms a-waving about a 
quarter after nine and saying that the Boches is over there, 
go get ‘em. I starts off with the fourth platoon of Com- 
pany M of the 23d Infantry and the whole platoon except 
me and two other guys gets lost and in a half hour I'm 
fighting under a sarjint from the first platoon of Company 
A of the gth Infantry. He’s got with him us three and 


two Marines and one Moroccan and one French cavalrv- 
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Not headed for the gay lights of Broadway 


man, complete with lance, and a bird from the M.P. out- 
fit. In another half an hour we got a hundred scared 
German prisoners; some of ‘em is still munching their 
breakfasts and some has shaving soap on their mugs and 
a guy who sez he’s a cz aptain who once worked in Pitts- 
burgh is in his pajamas asking to be allowed to get into 
his pl Se but the sarjint tells him there is no time in 
war to make toilets.” 

If Private first class Nemo was not exactly in the know 
on the tactical situation obtaining in the so-called Soissons 
fracas of July 18, 1918, neither were his sergeant, lieuten- 
ant, captain, major, colonel. Nor was his division com- 
mander, Major General James G. Harbord, especially 
elated over the manner in which Private first class Nemo 
went bouncing off in a camion into the darkness. Mut- 


tered General Harbord: 


After our division arrived at Marcilly, where they were 
going to be met by the unknown officer with orders, I knew 
nothing except by rumor of where they were to go, and 
nothing of where they would be at a given moment, and 
was powerless to hurry or change conditions. A division of 
twenty-eight thousand men, the size of a European army 
corps, had been completely removed from the control of its 
responsible commander, and deflected by marching and by 
truck, through France to a destination unknown to any of 
the authorities responsible either for its supply, its safety, 
or its efficiency in the coming attack. The French Corps 
Commander and his staff were unable to state the points at 
which the division would be debussed or where orders could 
reach it which would move it promptly to its attack position. 
This within thirty hours of a decisive battle. 


On the morning of July 18, Private first class Nemo 
was thoroughly unaware of the fact that his 2d Division, 
the American 1st Division and the French Moroccan 
Division had been combined into the French XXth Corps 
_ that this corps was to form the spearhead of the en- 
ire operation. This spearhead corps comprised no con- 
glomeration of untried, inexperienced troops. 

Nor was this Aisne-Marne offensive any catch-as-catch- 
can, spur-of-the-moment affair. We have General Per- 
shing’s word for it that 


When the Germans chose the front near Reims for their 
attack on July 15th, they played into the hands of the Alles 
Plans already made provided for a counter-attack against 
the base of the salient south of Soissons by the French Tenth 
Army with our troops to pierce the lines. Several French 
and American divisions had been held southwest of Sotssons 


in readiness to participate. 


Why then Why no 
speeches by Private first class Nemo’s company ofhcers on 
the tactical situation? 


all this turmoil and confusion? 


Because the French high command 
had made a grab for Washington's book and extracted 
that leaf oe the master had inscribed something to 
the effect that secrets kept trom his own army were secrets 


kept from the enemy. 

On July 14 we find Fayolle, commander of the group 
of armies in reserve, demanding that “for the operations 
now planned, the most rigorous measures be taken in all 
Officers, 


were to jot down essential notes, and only essential notes. 


echelons to assure secrecy.” and only officers, 

“Do not employ a secretary on any task, regardless of 
whatever confidence you may have in him.” 

Fayolle iterated and reiterated the demands for secrecy, 
as did M angin, commanding general of the Tenth Army 
which was to inaugurate the onsen on July 18. The Ger 
mans were to be kept in complete ignorance of the brew- 
ing hurricane by the simple expedient of withholding 


feat the Allied divisions themselves all but the most 


simple weather forecasting equipment. 
If Private first class Nemo and his division commander 





Gropes in the darkness for bis marshal’s baton 


did not wax enthusiastic over this “Here you are; the 
Germans are there; attack!” business, what of the boys on 
the other side of no-man’s-land? So little were the Ger- 
mans expecting to have a surprise party thrown in their 
honor at dawn July 18 that, quoting Marshal von Hin- 
denburg, “some of our troops, who were not in the line 
at the time, went out on harvest work in the cornfields.” 
Von Ludendorff states that the German troops holding 
the line south of Soissons did not believe in the possibility 


of an Allied attack. And he adds that 


A divisional commander with whom I was acquainted told 
me that he had been to the front lines on the 17th and had 
not seen the slightest sign of activity on the part of the 
enemy. 


And Ludendorft does some more adding with the sig- 
nificant observation: 
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As a matter of fact, the French troops received the order 
to attack only a few hours before they came up. 

Private first class Nemo’s knowledge of the Soissons 
tactical situation was gained in whole and part from the 
direction of flight of hostile whizz- bangs and machine- 
gun bullets, de “spite which appalling fact he and his co- 
workers then and there all but settled the Germanic 
Norld War hash. The Central Powers never again 
launched an offensive. 


Tue Open Book at Saint MiIHIeEL 


Now, Saint Mihiel was different. Before the jump- 
off on September 12, Private first class Nemo knew every- 
thing about the tactical situation, where, when and how 
he was to go, what he would find upon his arrival, who 
would walk on his right and left. Saint Mihiel was the 
apple of the military eye of the advocate of “‘the soldier 
must know” theory. 
the Germans. 

Those who still labor under the delusion that the Saint 
Mihiel offensive contained even a slight element of sur- 
prise have never taken a glance at the record. Six days 
before the attack, the Army Group von Gallwitz, charged 
with the defense of the Salient, reported that “‘the i impres- 
sion is growing at Army Headquarters that the enemy 1s 
planning an attack against the Mihiel Salient enveloping 
both fanks.”” On September g, convinced of the certainty 
of an irresistible American onslaught, the German de- 
fenders inaugurated their citned movement to the 
Michel position at the base of the Salient. 

In what complete detail the plans of the American First 
Army were known to the Germans is evidenced by the 
following message sent by wireless to the defending di- 
visions the day preceding the attack: 


Everyone knew everything —even 


Three American aviators shot down during the last few 
days in the sector of Army Detachment C make the follow- 
ing statement through an interpreter: The American First 
Army will attack shortly between Saint Mihiel and Pont-a- 
Mousson with about ten divisions, while French troops will 
attack from the vicinity of Les Eparges. Source: Command- 
ing Officer, American gist Squadron. The purpose of the 
attack is said to be the freeing of the Paris—Bar-le-Duc— 
Commercy—Nancy railroad line, the cutting off of the Saint 
Mihiel Salient, and the gaining of new lines of departure for 


W hat do you know about the tactical situation? 


July-Av gus, 


an attack which is to be launched against Metz next «ring 

The attack now pending is expected to result in the c.pture 

of Saint Mihiel and Thiacourt and a gain in depth of abou 

ten kilometers. 

The Saint Mihiel affair a surprise, eh? Some veterans 
of that brawl who sport Saint Mihiel “offensive” asps 
on the ribbons of their Victory Medals may be slichtl 
startled to know that they came mighty close to yeing 
awarded Saint Mihiel “defensive” bars. . 

On September 7, Lieutenant General Georg von Fuchs, 
commanding the German Army Detachment C on the 
southern flank of the Salient, urged upon his superiors a 
drive with eight divisions on a twenty-one kilometer front 

“to smash dhe enemy's attack preparations on the south 
front by an attack with limited objectives.” General von 
Fuchs contended that such an attack would disrupt the 
American attack preparations, particularly those pertain. 
ing to the artillery; capture observation points vital to the 
Asmeueaties force the Americans a greater distance from 
the Metz-Conflans railroad, the fortress of Metz and 
the Briey mineral basin; and, finally, raise the morale of 
the German troops by offensive action. 

But OHL, harassed at the time by frantic demands for 
reinforcements from every sector of the far- flung and 
crumbling front of the Central Powers, could not meet 
General von Fuchs’ modest request for additional “‘shock 
troops.” Von Fuchs’ plan was not approved; the con- 
templated German offensive at Saint Mihiel did not take 
place. The American attack did, attended by much suc- 
cess. But the bag of prisoners and booty might have been 
much fatter; the trruumph of the First “Army more glor- 
ous. 

The cat had been let out of the Saint Mihiel bag to run 
squalling all over the Salient. No German vildiess were 
prosaically at work in the harvest fields at dawn on Sep- 
tember 12; the troops clad in field-gray were already 
fleeing the trap when Private first class Nemo and his 
rege heard the zero-hour whistle. 


Ponder this one Suppose General von Fuchs, fully 


aware as he was of the Americans plans and preparations, 
had been permitted to execute his audacious plan? Drab 
thought, sombre picture! 

Too many, the three aviator Nemo’s included, knew 


too 
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too much about the tactical situation prior to the Saint 


Milvcl affair. 
Be IcNorANCE Tuy CHoIce 


Scholastically speaking, we are in the martial age of 
maneuver, of envelopments—and the wider the better. 
Successful envelopments demand employment of decep- 
tive and surprise measures. Secrecy of plan, of prepara- 
tion, and of movement is essential, indispensable, a sine 
qua non. 

Wide envelopments have that unfortunate characteristic 
of creating precarious gaps between holding and envelop- 
ing clements. These gaps are prone to cause nightmares. 
We conjure up one. 

Private first class Nemo’s outfit is shuffling along under 
cover of darkness to join and j jump off at daylight with 
the enveloping force. Midway in the gap Private first 
class Nemo’s marshal’s baton—or something —falls out 

of his haversack. He stops to grope in the inky darkness 
for his prized possession. Recovering his wartime souvenir 
he finds to his dismay that his company has gained con- 
siderable distance on him. 
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Private first class Nemo clatters off down the dark road 
in pursuit of his unit. A hostile horse patrol dashes down 
a side lane and seizes upon the breathless, bewildered and 
fnghetully lonely soldier. A very belligerent and very 
imperious mounted dignitary confronts Private first pte 
Nemo with the demand: * ‘Young man, what do you 
know about the tactical situation?” 

In this particular situation we devoutly hope that the 
colonel, the major, the captain and the “‘sarjint” all have 
been too engrossed in other matters to make speeches for 
the enlightenment of Private first class Nemo on where 
he and his outfit were bound and what they were going 
to do when they got there. This “‘the soldier must know” 
theory -tending to become one of the many and robust 
American military fetishes—simply does not jibe with 
preservation of secrecy. 

Some one, who may not have had Private first class 
Nemo and his tactical travails in mind at all, once took 
occasion to admonish: 


“Be ignorance thy choice, 
Where knowledge leads to woe. 


THE RESPONSIBILITY resting upon an officer in war is great. Mistakes are paid for in 
blood. To seek a command in war beyond his capabilities is no less criminal than for 
a man with no knowledge of a locomotive or railroading to attempt to run the engine 
of an express on a busy line—Mayjor GENERAL JOHN F. Morrison. 
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RIGHT DRESS « xk keke ee 


By LIEUTENANT COLONEL A.C. M. AZOY 
Coast Artillery Corps Reserve 


YHE ARMY is changing its uniform again, with 
‘| complete variations for dress, full- dress, and special 
evening full dress. And whispers run along certain cor- 
ridors » these changes from the olive-drab monotony 
of the past decade will eventually include field outfits as 
we! il. 

[his ts nothing new. One of the best things the Army 
does is change its uniforms. During the century and a 
half of its existence, it has changed them about once 
every twelve years, to the envy and despair of civilian 
clothing interests. The mere thought of so many thou- 
sands of men unanimously doffing one style of garment 
and donning another, not because high- pressure publicity 
has made them “‘clothes-conscious,” but simply because 
they have been told to do so, is enough to cause a mer- 
chant tailor to put three buttons instead of four on a coat 
sleeve—horrifying evidence of mental agony. 

It all began back in 1779. However much we may like 
to picture our ancestral | ti dashing about in blue and 
buff ght from the start of the Revolution, the truth is 
that until that date they actually did their dashing in 
whatever they could find. But in 1779 Congress aaindieed- 
ized the warriors’ wardrobes and made it regulation for 
each officer to have this staggering amount of field equip- 
ment: “1 hat, 1 body coat, 1 watch coat, 4 vests, 4 pairs 
breeches, 4 shirts, 4 stocks, 6 pairs stockings, and 4 pairs 
shoes.” Nothing was authorized for the rank and file, and 
Congress never supplied the officers’ items, so everyone 
was right back where he started. 


Nevertheless, the seed had been sown. By 1783 the 
military's proverbial prerogative of dressing up was gain- 
ing some recognition. Men who had been serving regu- 
larly were sticking varicolored cockades in their hats, and 
were given the right to wear what must have been the first 
service stripes: “for three years’ good and faithful service, 
a stripe of triangle form on the left sleeve; two stripes for 
six years’ service.” Emboldened by the enlisted men’s 
sartorial adventuring, the officers began to sport gold 
epaulets. That is, the field officers did; a captain or lieu- 
tenant wore but one epaulet—-captains on the night 
shoulder, lieutenants on the left. To complete his gran- 
deur, every man was issued a ration of two pounds of 
flour and half a pound of tallow for the rather repellent 
purpose of slicking his hair down. In a few months the 
troops were completely stylized for the first time and had 
adopted the blue cutaway coat, white breeches, and black 
gaiters of the Trumbull paintings. The trimmings on 
their coat and three-cornered hats were white (except in 
the artillery, which wore red), and the epaulets were 
silver. Only generals wore buff facings. 

From then on, those charged with keeping the Army 





looking its best really worked at their job. One of their 
brightest ideas was to send the cavalry (‘“dragoons” in 
those days) against the Indians in helmets with large 
white plumes that must have been of questionable advan- 
tage in dodging tomahawks. Another inspired bit of staft 
work was the order requiring white wigs for even-num- 
bered regiments and black wigs for the odd. This was 
supposed to help identify casualties, but as the fallen in 
most of these actions usually had been scalped by the time 
first aid arrived, it could have been of little pr: actical help. 
While there were no regulations covering the color of 
beards and mustaches, all ranks were obliged to keep them 
neatly trimmed under penalty of severe punishment. It 
is on record that one doughty lieutenant colonel in 1807 
was so proud of his whiskers that he refused to profane 
them by any sort of pruning, and was court-martialed. 


Shortly thereafter, somebody from the War Depart 
ment must have attended a Paris opening, for the uni- 
forms began to show signs of Gallic influence. The more 
conservative elements probably grumbled over the sill, 
extremes of the new styles and wondered what things 
were coming to. But muttering availed them nothing. 
The old tricone hat went out, and dismounted troops were 
issued instead the high, stiff, leather headgear with chin 
strap, visor, and cockade which still survives in modified 
form in the full dress “tar bucket” of West Point. The 
artillery got little round caps which had not only visors 
but tassels, and was also accorded the privilege of wearing 
boots with elastic sides. The 
buff, white, and 
reached to the ears. 


new uniform coats were 
blue, with collars that 
The officers wore chevrons and sashes 
and all ranks wore on their shoulders little rolls of cloth 
incongruously termed “wings.” 

Even then the authorities were not entirely satisfied. 
The recollection of the obstinately hirsute lieutenant colo- 
nel still rankled. So, in one fell swoop, wigs and queues 
were prescribed, and whiskers, if any, were “not to extend 
below the lower tip of the ear, and in a line thence with 
the curve of the mouth.” Soldiers whose mouths didn’t 
curve, but were formed in the thin, straight line affected 
by heroes of historical novels, obviously had to go smooth 
shaven or resign. 

Then, in 1839 occurred at West Point a crisis that 
upset the entire military tailoring structure. Cadet John 
Pope returned from furlough wearing trousers that but- 
toned up the front sainend of having the conventional 
flap with side buttons. The superintendent's wife was 
horrified at this dissolute and indecent foreign fashion 
and closed the doors of her house to him; however, her 
husband, Major Delafield, was favorably impressed by 
the invention and promptly ordered it adopted by the 
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entire corps. The idea spread through the Army, and 
that is why our trousers are as they are tod: ay. (Inci- 
dentally, a cadet companion of Pope’ s was later to gain 
some notoriety by an even more radical, though less 
practical, innovation in the uniform. It is on record that 
the doughty Sherman once appeared to inspect his di- 
vision at Muldraugh’s Hill absent-mindedly wearing a 
battered stovepipe hat!) 

With this exception, all the military modes had been 
designed for decorative effect, not utility. Andrew Jack- 
son beat the British at New Orleans largely because the 
tight gaiters and general unwieldiness ‘a the redcoats’ 
uniforms bogged h dente down in the Louisiana swamps. 
But the lesson didn’t stick, and our men were gaily sent 
off to Texas and Mexico in 1846 with thick, heavy, close- 
fitting blue apparel that knocked them out right and left. 
Ten years later the Army became much looser and bag- 
gier, wearing black felt hats looped up at the side, adorned 
with sprightly feathers. 

One result of this change was the appearance of the 
Zouave and other gaudy uniforms that were so prominent 
early in the Civil War. (The officers of one New York 
regiment took the field dressed as Scotch Highlanders.) 
When it became apparent that the proud occupants of 
these vivid color displays furnished perfect targets for 
enemy marksmen (the French discovered the same thing 
early in the World War), the Federal forces went back 
into plain blue, where they stayed right through the war 
with Spain. The Confederates, however, found that their 
gray outfits offered all sorts of opportunities for individual 
sartorial sallies, and several Confederate generals became 
as famous for their feats of dress as of arms. 

Even the turmoil of the Shenandoah campaign could 
not blind the eyes of “Stonewall” Jackson’s comrades to 
the fact that their general's jacket was becoming shock- 
ingly shabby, and they forthwith had a new one made in 
secret which was presented with great ceremony not long 
ag fatal Chancellorsville. Then there was the gal- 
lant Jeb Stuart forever ordering gold sashes, white gaunt- 
lets, plumed hats and swashbuckling capes lined with 
scarlet; indeed, his account of his miraculous escape from 
capture by a Yankee patrol at Verdiersville is marked more 
by his dismay at losing a new cloak and hat in his flight, 
than by any consideration of his own personal peril. Even 
the grim majesty of Appomattox was brightened by Gen- 
eral at new full-dress uniform, contrasted with the 
frowzy and wrinkled coat and trousers of General Grant, 
that looked as if he had slept in them. As a matter of fact, 
he had. 

During the period of reconstruction, when the Army’s 
chief employment was harrying Apaches, Pawnees, and 
Sioux, uniform discipline was somewhat relaxed. Youth- 
ful General Custer was never so happy as when galloping 
forth at the head of the 7th Cavalry i in fringed Buckskin 


regalia, his long blonde hair streaming in the wind, and 
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a yellow handkerchief knotted under his chin—a'! jp 
complete defiance of existing orders. On the other bind, 
General Crook’s bully- boys adopted the uniform of \ip- 
ling’s favorite water-carrier, the late Gunga Din. 


l hey 
wore moccasins and little else. 


After the Spanish imbroglio, which had shown the 
advantages of khaki and sun helmets (the latter, after. 

wards discarded, are now being experimented vith 
again), the Army really became fancy in its haberdashery. 
So important did this aspect of military life become that 
a colonel at the coast artillery post on Fisher's Island 
ordered his command to wear red silk stocks to match the 
facings on their mess jackets. 


With our entry into the World War, there arose the 
matter of the Sam Browne belt. As soon as Pershing 
landed in France he ordered all officers to wear Sam 
Brownes. Some of the stouter generals in the War De. 
partment, displeased with their own appearance in the 
belts, forbade them at home. But Pershing was boss 
abroad; the A.E.F. did what he said—and had their coats 
made with longer skirts so the wearers wouldn’t look so 
much liked picked chickens with a ruffle. Pershing also 
designed a new type of cap and overcoat for himself. 
Another general, on a special mission to Russia, designed 
a special uniform for himself and, being too far away from 
Pennsylvania Avenue or Chaumont for much to be done 
about it, wore it with great satisfaction and safety. The 
A.E.F. was frantic. To keep their hands in, they designed 
a uniform, and published a picture of it in The Seas. and 
Stripes. Then it was Pershing’s turn again, so he repri- 
manded everyone in sight. 

The World War ended in 1918, but the struggle over 
uniforms continued until an entirely new olive-drab outfit 
was approved for everybody, comprising most of the best 
features of all the foreign uniforms. Of course there are 
still a few inconsistencies: foot troops still wear riding 
breeches, and mounted files wear the high laced hoses 
used by hunters. But you can’t have everything. 

In one of the first of the post-war administrations, it is 
rumored that the President’s wife felt it undignified for 
the soldiers to appear formally in O.D. so she persuaded 
her husband to order the Army back into the old dress 
blues. Realizing what such an outlay would mean to 

many officers, the authorities mysteriously misunderstood 
instructions and the order ultimately applied only to 
diplomatic and White House aides. Nobody seemed to 
notice the difference. 

Now even those blues are outmoded—though Pershing 
wore the full general’s outfit complete with chapeau, at 
the coronation of George VI—and the 1937 streamlined 
models are available for those with the cash to indulge. 
There is even a new style for whites. Only another war 
would bring a complete return to O.D.; maybe it would 


be worth it. 


(Ep. Nore: Reprinted by permission of Town & Country.) 
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WE CAN TAKE IT 


PART II 


BS ASTING the ripened wheat north of the Bois de 
Champillon we passed dead men—plenty of them. 
A German here and there, and whole squads of Ameri- 
cans. The Yanks had apparently been on a course at right 
angles to the one we were following, so must have eon 
killed in the attack of the day before. Behind a hand- 
ful of ' saplings lay an officer and three men. The officer had 
been hit high up on the thigh, had pulled down his pants 
to dress the wound but had died betore being able to stop 
the blood. 

Another five hundred yards and we approached the 
woods in which the runner said Captain Carnegie would 
be found. There was not a sign of any living human being. 

“The Captain’s there all nght,” the runner turned to as- 
sure me. 

“He'd better be.”’ 

The boy caught the significance of the pistol in my hand 
and turned a dirty white under his helmet. 

We entered the woods, skirted a sand pit and then saw 
two men kicking at a pile of German equipment. They 
were Americans. 

“Is Captain Carnegie here?” I asked. 

“Right over there,” one of them pointed. 

In another minute Carnegie and I were pumping hands. 
There were three of us happy over that meeting—me, 
Carnegie, and the runner. 

But back in rear was grief and consternation. No sooner 
had Colonel Wise received my message about Carnegie’s 
disappearance than he set out on the same route, with the 
same guide to where he had told me to go. And when he 
arrived there he found just what I had found—the same 
waving wheatfields, the same staring dead men, and the 
same empty fox-holes. Of me and my company he found 
nothing. 

Colonel Wise fairly chewed the bark off the trees. He 
turned on the unfortunate runner and demanded that the 
missing company be found without any more foolishness. 
The runner blew up. He hurled his helmet to the ground 
and jumped on it. He proclaimed his instant and perma- 
nent separation from the business of guiding officers who 
wouldn’t stay where they were put. He was evacuated 
shortly afterwards and told all the doctors that he didn’t 
mind the Germans, but his own officers had driven him 
nuts. 

Colonel Wise himself was almost a psychopathic case 
because it was not until the following morning that he 
learned from a regimental staff officer the location of my 


company and the sequence of events that had taken me 
there. 


And in the meantime I was having troubles of my own. 
No sooner had Carnegie and I shaken hands than he ex- 
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plained he had orders to leave as soon as | showed up. 
“So long, and good luck,” 
company pulled out. 

A handful of engineers who had dug a small P. C. and 
covered it with saplings, also said goodbye. The only ones 
to stay with us were two men with a machine gun, and 
they didn’t look very happy about it. I felt sort of lonely 
and inadequate. 


he said as he and his whole 


If any friendly troops were across the ravine on my left 
I didn’t know where they were. To my rear Carnegie was 
already disappearing from sight. There was no one on my 
right and the Lord only knew how many Germans in 
front of me. Dead men littered the ground—four Germans 
spread around a shell hole out in front, and in the woods 
were three more and a dozen Yanks laid in a row, waiting 
to be buried. 

Night was coming on and there I was with a company 
of men I didn’t know anything about and who didn't 
know anything about me. We were out of touch with all 
friendly troops and the United States of America was 
three thousand miles away. I all but burst out crying. | 
had to do something so I assembled my platoon com- 
manders. 

“Listen,” I said, “these woods are small. We'll form in 
a hollow square, one platoon on each side. Understand?” 

“Aye, aye, sir!” 

That nautical expression of respect pulled me together. 
My backbone stiffened. If those boys had confidence in 
my authority I'd better have some too. 

“Another thing. Remember how the Boche tricked the 
gth into putting on their gas masks during a raid. Tell 
your men the password for gas is New York and to shoot 
the first guy who yells gas.” 

They went off to instruct their platoons while I in- 
spected the woods. Our machine gun was set up at the 
northeast corner. The soil in the forward edge of the 
woods was full of shale and the noise made by digging in 
must have been heard halfway to the Rhine. T he pl: itoon 
at the sand pit had easy going so I detailed them to bury 
the dead. We were all set a few hours after dark and | 
turned in. 

But I could not sleep. My stomach kept resentfully 


EA 


“Attack east , said the 
orders. So we attacked north. 
QMO 
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ing its emptiness. For two days we had subsisted 
on gency rations gleaned from the dead and wounded. 
A \ thing poor old Beck wasn’t there. I wondered 
how . would feel to be in a hospital—good beds, pretty 
qurs«., chow call three times a day, and no shells. 


“Gas, gas!” 


5 







’ someone yelled suddenly outside, 


Gas!’ 





and « klaxon sounded stridently in the night. 

Bang! answered a rifle, and again, bang, bang! A gre- 
nade bounced off the roof of my P. C. and exploded right 
overiead. I scrambled up and half through the opening of 
my dugout. The hot blast of a heavy shell blew me right 
back in again. Another shell lifted the cover of my shelter 
and set it a again, showering me with dirt and broken 
sticks. Machine-gun bullets hotsenesed through the trees 
above, cutting down whole limbs at a time. The Heinies 










had me spotted. 
With a heave and push I burst out onto the ground and 
sprinted for the corner where our own machine gun was 







located. 
“Give us another clip, : 





the gunner was screaming. 





“You jug-headed half-wit, give us another clip.” 

His helper fumbled and clumsily dropped the ammu- 
nition into the dirt. He and I both dove to retrieve it and 
crashed heads. Guns banged away crazily in all directions. 
A grenade covered us with dirt ‘and a burst of machine- 
gun bullets showered sparks from nearby rocks. Out in 
the wheat, men were baying like mad dogs; the wildest, 
weirdest, bloodthirstiest sound I have ever heard. 

Under our frantic fumblings a clip was finally inserted 
and the Hotchkiss ripped a swath through the wheat. We 
fed and re-fed the gun until it overheated and slowed 
down. By that time the excitement was over. 

We peered out from our woods in search of more Ger- 
mans to shoot at, but all we could see were dead ones. 
Some had been dead a long time and some were fresh, but 
they all were permanently finished with the war. 

“Who fired that first shot?” I went about asking. 

Nobody knew and nobody seemed to care. The fight 
was over and most of the kids were already curling down 
into the bottoms of their fox-holes to sleep. One or two 
countered my query with a question of their own. 

“When do we eat?” 

There was a lot more sense in solving that problem than 
trying to find out who had started the shooting, so I organ- 
ized a ration detail. I put Lieutenant Lysle in charge and 
told him to bring back some food, if he had to steal it. 

Lysle returned about noon the next day with some iron 
rations and acting as guide for the battalion commander. 
Colonel Wise shook his head at me reproachfully. He 
said | should not have followed Carnegie into such an 
advanced position without having first consulted him. He 
didn’t like the position we were in but there wasn’t any- 
thing he could do about it. 

Our woods suited us all right. They were too exposed 
for any staff visits or inspections. The only people who 
could bother us were Germans and we had grenades to 
throw at them. But three days later we were relieved and 
| was ordered to report to a small farmhouse near La 
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Voie du Chatel. | met Wass on the way up and he told me 
that Ashurst had been badly wounded, but Frazier, Jack 
son and Zischke were still with him. 

Ac the farmhouse we found Colonel Neville, 


the regi 
mental commander, consulting with 


Colonel Wise over 
a map spread on a table. Blankets covered the windows 
and the Hame of a single candle jumped and quivered as 
the air was fanned by neath guns. In the darkened corners 
sat Murry, Dunbeck, Williams and several other com- 
pany officers. 
“Gentlemen,” 
present, 


said Colonel Wise, 


“tomorrow we take the Bois de Belleau.” 


when we were all 


In the silence following that assertion we junior officers 
regarded each other solemeale. Up to that time our bat- 
Now it was 
our turn to go over the top. How well would we do it and 
how many of us would be alive when the job was done? 


talion had engaged only in defensive action. 


From our maps we knew Belleau Woods to be a small 
Torcy, Bourésches, 
and Lucy-le- Bocage. An uncut growth of thick trees and 
underbrush sprawled over Hills 181 and 133. The 6th 
Marines held Bourésches and one small corner of the 


woods. 


forest tucked between the towns of 


Two plans for our attack were under consider ation: 
one, an encircling maneuver by two columns, mopping 
up afterwards; the other, a straight frontal attack with a 
We held out he the frontal attack. We 
didn’t want any razzle-dazzle, but a direct power play 
with plenty of artillery. Colonel Wise finally lost patience. 


“Cooke,” he demanded, 


in those woods?” 


rolling barrage. 


“have you seen any Germans 


I don’t know why he picked on me. The woods were 
more than a mile from where I had been located and | 
was forced to admit that I had seen no Germans over 


there. 
“Of course not,” the Colonel said firmly. ““There 
probably aren't any Boche in those woods at all. That 


means we will simply have to walk over and take the 
place.” 

None of us could offer any contradictory evidence. We 
did not know that the troops opposing us had been he avily 
reinforced nor that the German high command had is- 
sued strict orders against giving up one inch of ground to 
the Americans. We were ignorant of all that, but we per- 
sisted in our requests for a barrage and Colonel Neville 
eventually conceded the shoot. Zero hour was sct for tour- 
thirty. 

Six hours until the jump-off. A staff officer brought in 
a pot of hot coffee and it sure tasted good. Six hours ts a 
long time to wait for a bout with death. 

We smoked, sipped, and listened to plans for the at- 
tack. The 43d and 51st Companies in assault; the 18th 
and 55th in support; and one company of the 6th Marines 
to ale on our right. We were to follow a rolling barrage 
at one hundred yards a minute 
seize the eastern edge. 

When the coffee was finished both hands on my watch 
pointed to twelve. Four and a half hours to go. The min- 


through the woods and 
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uces ot our lives were slipping fast. We went out into the 
night to form for the attack. 

Wass and I stuck together. We placed our companies 
in position and had the men lie down. Then we walked 
up and down, shoulder to shoulder. The desire for com- 
radeship preceding battle goes deep. 

“T've got to have a cigarette,” I said finally. 

We borrowed a blanket from one of the men and sat 
down with our backs to a tree. Tucking our heads under 
the blanket so as not to show a tell-tale spark, 1 smoked a 
cigarette that was dry and tasteless. Then again we paced 
back and forth, back and forth. 

Suddenly, overhead sounded the rustling swish of 
passing shells. The sound grew louder and louder and a 
hurricane of steel lashed and tore at the borders of Bel- 
leau Wood. 

“What's the matter?” 

Wass had halted, facing east. A faint glow was on the 
musty horizon. He looked down at the luminous dial on 
his wrist watch, 

“Four thirty,” he answered, in a tight, hard voice, “So 
long.” 

Up from the ground rose the assaulting waves. They 
moved forward into a thick mist, followed by Wass and 
me in support. With the attack barely started, some light 
Maxims that had gotten inside our barrage zone opened 
fire. Our forward lines stumbled for a moment, then 
moved on through the tall wheat. 

Through a fence and clear of the grain—no more con- 
cealment except for the heavy clinging mist; that was a 
gift of Providence. The ground had been ploughed for 
spring planting. It was being worked again—torn and 
Soe into deep holes by the barrage that crept just ahead 

our assault. 

“The Old Man must have been right after all,” I said 
to Lieutenant Parker, commanding my reserve platoon. 
“There don’t seem to be any more Dutchmen around.” 

Through the mist the forest ahead loomed up as a 
grim shadow. We entered a deep indentation of the 
woods and the shadows moved to surround us. Without 
the slightest warning those shadows suddenly were split 
apart by chattering, stabbing flames. A crackling sheath 
of machine-gun bullets encased our battalion, closing in 
on us fiercely. 

“Down! Down! Take cover!” 

Some were already down—down to stay. Many hurled 
themselves into the nearest shell hole, but a few of those 
kids stubbornly pushed forward until their legs were 
shot out from under them. 

As the first handful of bullets whipped past my head, I 
hit the deck and rolled into the nearest crater. Parker fol- 
lowed, then Sergeant Brown; and lastly, with the pound 
of sprinting feet, Whitey, my runner, came hurtling in. 
We rom A close in our shelter until the holocaust of 
steel subsided. 

Peeking over the crater’s edge, I saw one of my con- 
necting files stretched close to earth in a furrow of 


ground. I crawled forward and shook his leg. The man 
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was dead. To one side lay another, doubled up, both arm; 
locked rigidly about his shattered middle. Off to the lef 
a gun rattled and bullets searched the air a bare few inches 
above my cowering body. 

When the gun ceased | lifted my head and saw a third 
man crawling towards me, painfully dragging his right 
leg. It was Lieutenant Cummings of the 51st Company 
and his ankle was smashed. 

“Where's your outfit?” I asked, as we got back to the 
shell hole and administered first aid. 

“The machine guns got ‘em. As far as I know I’m the 
only one left out of ten officers and two hundred and 
fifty men.” 

Such wholesale slaughter seemed incredible. The 
thought numbed my brain. Then I awoke to the conse. 
quences. 

“Listen, if your outhit’s gone, the Forty-third’s right 
Hank ts wide open. 

“Yes. If there is any Forty-third left.” 

“By God, they can’t all be dead!” 

At that moment a hail came from the woods about 
one hundred yards to our right. 

“Is that the Fifty-first Company?” 

An officer I did not know crawled into sight. 

“No,” I called back. ““This is the Fifty-fifth.” 

The officer looked both dismayed and embarrassed. 

“I was supposed to go forward with the Fifty-first,” he 
said, apologetically. 

Then I understood. He commanded the company of 
the 6th Marines that was to have assisted our attack. Be- 
cause of the heavy mist he had failed to see our assaulting 
waves go by. No wonder the 51st had been cut to pieces 
by flanking machine-gun fire. 

For the first time since the battle started I actually 
shucked off fear like an old coat. Duty, responsibility, 
and something like rage took command ‘of my thoughts. 
Those damn Boche couldn’t go shooting up our onde 
outht and get away with it like that. 

I stood up in plain sight and blew a blast on my whistle. 
From holes, furrows, and clods of dirt, faces looked up. 
Eyes, thankful to see someone in authority, watched ex- 
pectantly. I pointed at the woods to our right front. 
Parker, Brown and I walked forward. 

At the trees I turned, half expecting to find ourselves 
alone. We weren't. About twenty men were right behind 
us. And more came running, eager to do anything that 
was wanted. 

Something moved under a bush and we pounced on it. 
A German machine gunner in a camouflaged emplace- 
ment. He was young, white as a corpse, and fully ex- 
pecting to be one. My kids fingered their triggers but 
couldn’t shoot in cold blood. It made no difference to me, 
one way or the other. I was more interested in a heavy 
machine gun the Heinie had been straddling. 

While Parker and I were pulling the gun from its con- 
cealment, we swerved around to meet the threat of rust- 
ling bushes in our rear. The noise was made by two men 
from the 6th Marines who had come forward to join us. 
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| We started forward and ran smack into a mess of Heinies Q— 
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One of them carried an automatic rifle. That addition put 
us in good shape to relieve the pressure on the flank of the 
51st Company—providing there was anything left of it. 

Brown and two other men picked up the heavy Maxim 
and we started forward. Immediately a swarm of bullets 
came pelting through the undergrowth from our nght 
front. Parker squatted over our captured machine gun and 
rattled off a whole belt in that direction. The bullets 
ce -ased abruptly and a German hollered something at us. 

“They want to surrender,” one of my men said. 

There was nothing strange about a Yank understand- 
ing German. Quite frequently that language had been 
our only means of conversing with our French allies. 

I walked ahead to where I could see a nest of Germans 
established in the crevices of a rocky cliff. One of them 
stood up. He asked if we would take prisoners. I said sure. 
In my left hand was a message book, compass and pencil; 
in the other my automatic. | raised my right hand to beck- 
on the fellow to me. As he saw my gun coming up he 
dove for cover. Some other Boche concealed amongst the 
rocks fired and a bullet stung me in the side. | fell, rolling 
behind a tree. 

My men thought I was down for keeps. They rushed, 
firing and yelling. The Germans squealed and screamed 
for quarter. The men reluctantly permitting them to sur- 
render. 

I sat up and looked at my side. A small hole was in my 
blouse but there was no blood. | opened my clothing. The 
Mauser bullet hadn’t much more than creased the fat, but 
it had come close enough to suit me. 

We pushed on again, the men firing from the hip. The 
long pointed projectiles from the high-powered Spring- 
fields smacked viciously through the thick leaves and 
brush. I heard some talking to the left, and looking up on 
another cliff, saw Ly sle and his platoon digging in. 

“Hey!” I yelled, “‘where’s the rest of the battalion?” 

“Right around here somewhere,” he called back. “Cap- 
tain Murry’s around, and the Eighteenth 1 is over to the 
left. | saw Wass a little while ago tearing through the 
woods after some Heinies. One of his leggings was gone, 
the other was dragging, and his blouse was torn half off 
him, but he still had on his Sam Browne and every Dutch- 
man in the place was trying to get him because he was an 
officer.” 

“Where's Williams and the Fifty-first?” I asked. 

“Haven't seen ‘em.” 

I turned over that part of the woods to the 6th Marines 
who had followed us and took Parker and my men to join 
up with Murry and Wass. Our battalion had swept the 
entire south end of Belleau Wood clear of Germans. 

We reorganized and counted noses. It was bad news. 
Wass had Jackson, Frazier, and about a third of his men. 
It turned out that Lieutenant Luffburro and sixteen men 
were all that was left of the 51st Company. Captain Mur- 
ry had been called back as battalion executive. Dunbeck 
had been wounded, and “Drink” Milner commanded 
remnants of the 43d. I had Lysle, Parker and eighty men. 
A bitter price to pay for a piece of woods that stank of 
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high explosives, crushed shrubbery, and shattered hurnan 
flesh. Dead men littered the ground and lay hidde: in 
every thicket and rocky cleft. Even the living waiked 
about in a sort of shell-shocked daze. 

Lieutenant Poe wandered off to the left, hoping to find 
more of his company. I was talking to Wass when Poe 
returned hurriedly. 

“Say,” he said, breathlessly, “‘there’s a hell of a lot of 
woods over on our left and they are full of deserted 
trenches. I think there are some Germans over there, too. 
Maybe we ought to put some troops in there.” 

Wass sent Poe back to battalion headquarters with his 
information. He returned in about an hour with orders for 
me to go with him and persuade any Germans in the north 
end of the woods to surrender. 

Followed by runners we moved cautiously through the 
woods. Over dead men, around shell holes, and into a small 
clearing. Several acres of trees had been cut down and piles 
of coslead were stacked in a small ravine and along a 
road running east and west through the Bois de Belleau. 

As we stood there discussing whether to follow the east 
or west edge of the forest, a bullet cracked close between 
our heads. We ducked and took cover. Poe and one of 
our German-speaking runners proffered a long-distant in- 
vitation for the unseen Germans to come in and surrender. 
And each ume they opened their mouths the Heinies 
answered with a shower of bullets. Seeing we weren't 
getting anywhere at that rate, 1 sent Whitey back on the 
double to get reinforcements. 

He returned with a squad but the Boche had already 
advanced a platoon. I sent for Parker and by the time he 
arrived we were opposed by at least one company of Ger- 
mars with machine guns. In no time at all our adventure 
for prisoners had resulted in a new front line facing north 
and at right angles to that part of the front held by Wass 
and Milner. As far as I could see, the nearest friendly 
troops on our left were in the Bois de Champillon—a gap 
of over a thousand yards. 

“Listen,” I said to Poe, “if these Dutchmen attack 
they'll cut off our battalion and roll up the Sixth Marines. 
You stay here and hold while I go back and see if I can’t 
get somebody interested in this new war.’ 

But no one in authority wanted to believe my story 
about the woods still being full of Germans. Head- 
quarters kept insisting that if | had found any Boche it 
was up to me to make them surrender. To further com- 
plicate matters a group of replacements had arrived and 
seventy-five of them were assigned to me. 

They were green men, newly arrived in France, and 
they had landed in a tough spot. One noncom kept hang- 
ing around me until I asked him what he wanted. 

an me, sir,” he said, “but can you tell me where 
the front line is?” 

I looked at him in all seriousness, glad to have found 
a listener. 

“It’s there,” I said, pointing east, “and there,” pointing 
north. “And pretty soon if we don’t look out it’s going to 
be there,” pointing west. 
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Leaving the lad suitably impressed, I went off to try 
and interest somebody else in that left flank. Head- 
quarters finally decided to do something about it. 

“Withdraw your left,” word was sent down. “We will 
hold your flank with iron.” 

By that time it was getting along towards dark, so I 
returned to Poe. 

“Better pull back,” I advised. “Division says they are 
going to steam-roll this place.” 

He moved a couple of hundred yards to the rear and | 
went to consult with Wass. The 18th Company was on 
top of a high cliff facing east. Below them was the Bou- 
résches—Belleau road, and beyond that a railroad em- 
bankment. Behind the embankment were plenty of Boche 
machine guns, peppering away at our part of the woods. 

“You keep your outfit in support,” Wass said to me. 
“Milner and I will take care A front.” 

With Germans right before him, even Wass couldn't be 
worried about the left side of our line. So, leaving Parker 
with Poe, I put the remainder of the 55th Company under 
cover. I then quite shamelessly crawled under a projecting 
boulder to keep out of the way of the machine-gun bullets 
that were flying around too promiscuously for comfort. 
Despite the heavy presence of death, I went to sleep. 

June nights in northern France are short. Daylight came 
about three-thirty and with it, orders for me to reoccupy 
the position | had held the previous day. I went over to see 
Parker. 

He had men hidden behind every tree and boulder— 
and so had the Germans. We could hear them out there, 
not more than thirty yards away. 

“Come on,” I said. “We gotta root those so-and-so’s out 
of there.” 

We started forward and ran mght smack into a mess 
of Heinies coming towards us. They had decided to attack 
about the same time we had, and what is more, they out- 
numbered us two to one. 


There followed a wild, scrambling dog-fight, all tangled 


up amongst rocks, trees, and underbrush. Poe was fighting ' 


desperately on our right and the entire battle front awoke 
oie. a violent hammering of guns. 

Neither side could use artillery. The fighters were too 
close; the few maps available were out of date and too 
small for designating coordinates; and besides, I don’t 
really believe either headquarters realized what was going 
on. If anybody ever knew what was actually happening, 
how easy it would be to win battles. No one ever knew 
how close we came to losing that one. 

Some of Company F, 2d Engineers, happened along 
and discarding picks for rifles, sailed in to give us a hand. 
Both sides finally withdrew, satisfied to call it a draw. 

Not so, our high command. Headquarters wanted to 
know what was going on, and why didn’t we run those 
Boche the hell out of Belleau Woods. We sent back word 
that it would require another attack to clear the woods. 

“Then ote came the answer, “and make it 


snappy 
e didn’t want to make an attack. Hundreds of our 
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men lay stiff in death already. A large part of our ef. 


fectives were replacements. Reaction trom the attack of 
the day before had left us low in morale and cour:ce. 
Berlin was not as easy to capture as we had thought. ‘jut 
topside was adamant. 

“Get ready,” came the order. “At five o'clock the 
Second Battalion will form on a north and south line and 
attack east.” 

From that we knew somebody's map was screwy. If we 
attacked east we would leave the woods and run UP against 
the machine guns on the railroad embankment, while the 
Boche we had been fighting would be free to move in be- 
hind us and cut us off. There was no sense in getting head- 
quarters and ourselves into a jam, so we decided to take 
things into our own hands. 

We lined up on an east and west line in the south end 
of the woods, prepared to attack north. Wass was on the 
right, Milner in the center, and I was on the left. The 
51st Company was to remain in reserve. 

At five o'clock we jumped off. The Boche heard us 
coming and gave us all they had. Light machine guns 
camouflaged in trees, heavy guns on the ground, grenades, 
rifles, pistols; everything was turned loose at once. 

In front of me Sergeant Brown was bent nearly double, 

ulling his men forward with beckoning arms. A burst of 
bullets smashed into a man’s jaw beside me, carrying away 
the lower part of his face. A grenade fell on the other side, 
tearing a youngster’s legs to shreds. 

Someone shot a Boche officer out of a tree. He came 
down all spraddled out, bouncing off a low sapling. 

“He's mine! He’s mine!” one of my kids shrieked, and 
had the Heinie’s watch and pocketbook almost before he 
hit the ground. 

We crushed the Germans’ forward line and reached the 
ravine and clearing where Poe and I had stood the previous 
day. Headquarters was still persistent in their demands to 
take prisoners, but we didn’t have any. When we rushed 
through the underbrush there wasn’t time to argue about 
surrendering. We either killed the Boche or they killed us. 

The hostile fire we had undergone up ’til then was only 
a preliminary to what we received from across the clear- 
ing. One of my lieutenants went down, writhing and 
clawing at his face, begging to be gotten out of there. A 
sergeant ducked behind the tree next to mine just as a 
bullet hit and exploded the canteen on his belt. We both 
thought we were drenched with blood. 

Then, in the field on our left, from where they had 
been working around our flank, a group of gray-clad 
figures got up like a covey of frightened quail. Big, husky 
Huns, running over the ploughed ground with stilted 
awkwardness in their heavy boots. 

For a stupefied moment I stared with open mouth, then, 
clawing out my automatic, I let go an entire clip at their 
retreating backs. The whole company discharged a scat- 
tered volley—and we never hit a damn one! 

From over to the right came a stirring yell. Sergeant 
Colvin of the 18th Company was going up the side of « 


rocky cliff after a machine gun, like a cat chasing birds o: 
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,o roof. Sull nearer was Wass, pursuing a frightened 
Hei .c over a pile of cordwood. 

ah!” one of the 43d Company men suddenly 
«reo ned. ““Look at the ears on ‘em. 

e battle cry of the Marines! The yell they had 
leat d on the bayonet course, sticking: dummies. And 
in that narrow neck of Belleau Wood it was taken up 

| shouted savagely. 

a andidly admit the thought of leading a charge never 
entered my ‘head. Rushing machine guns with the bayonet 
was something I could do without. But the kids were 
started by that yell. Fear, hunger, fatigue—everything 
seemed forgotten in a mad lust to ram two feet of steel into 
some Heinie’s innards. 

Out into the open they surged, and much against my 
better judgment I was carried along in the excitement. 
Down into the ravine—our momentum carrying us half- 
way up the opposite side. 

The hot blast of guns beat against our faces, grenades 
curved over our heads, underbrush and men dying clogged 
our feet. We pounded across a road, crashed into some 
thickets bordering the clearing and stood, wild-eyed and 
panting. 

The Boche had slipped into the underbrush and run. 
And streaming through the woods were the scattered rem- 
nants of our battalion, hot in pursuit. Wass and Milner 
had apparently joined the chase, and so had everybody 
else. 

“Hey!” I yelled. “Hold it.” 

About thirty or forty men halted and looked around. 

“Come here.” 

I signalled for them to assemble. Chasing Heinies was 
all right but those Boche had a dirty habit of counter- 
attacking that had me scared. The men who gathered 
around me were from all three of our companies. I re- 
organized the best I could and started forward again in 
some semblance of a formation. 

We moved north through the center of the woods, fol- 
lowing a deep, undercut ditch that was full of discarded 
German equipment. Already we had lost our fury of the 
attack. We proceeded slowly, cautiously, even fearfully. 
I wondered where Wass, Milner, and the rest of the men 
had gotten to. The woods were three times as large as I 
had thought and there weren’t even any dead men around. 

Then to the left, a machine gun started chattering, only 
to be choked off in the middle of a burst. No bullets came 
our way however, and that puzzled me. My company had 
been the left flank company when the attack started and 
if the Heinies were not shooting at us, who was over there 
on our left? Was a counter-attack coming from that di- 
rection? I halted my conglomerate command while I 
listened for more firing and tried to figure it out. 

Just then a sergeant and three men of the 18th Com- 

pany popped up out of the bushes on our right. 

“Where did you come from?” I asked. 

“Captain Wass heard a machine gun and sent us over 
to silence it.” 


I had to laugh at that. Only Wass—who would not 
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hesitate to tackle a two-headed lion spitting rattlesnakes 
—would think of sending out a couple of men to get a 
machine gun. I made the se rgeant take me to him. 

The 18th Company had curved to the right in pursuit 
and halted on the eastern edge of Belleau Wood, about 
fifteen hundred yards from where they had originally 
jumped off. 

“Put your company on the left of mine, 
me peremptorily, 

“Where's Milner?’ 

“Isn't he with your” 

“No.” 

“Then leave your men here and go find him.” 

My jaw must have dropped a feat. Not only was this 
tough little guy going to commandeer my company, but 
he was ordering me to go back alone into those woods that 
I knew were still full of Germans. But Wass was the 
senior and | had taken orders from him for too long a 
time to argue with him. 

“Come on,” I said to Whitey. 

My runner and | started for where we had heard that 
last machine gun. I didn’t think either of us ever expected 
to return. But not more than five hundred yards inside the 
woods, we ran into about sixty men wandering around in 
search of our battalion. 

Colonel Wise had sent Company F, 2d Engineers, up 
to reinforce us. The German counter-preparation had 
caught them in the woods. Captain Lowen had been killed 
and many others gassed and wounded. Lieutenant Bar- 
rons carried on with what was left of the company, but 
had gotten lost in the woods. I took them all over to Cap- 
tain Wass. 

We joined them onto the left of my company, which 
extended our line up and around the northeast corner of 
Belleau Wood. 

Then, much to my relief, Milner appeared. Somehow 
or other, while chasing Boche, he had crossed over in front 
of my company and finished up on the west side of the 
woods near a hunting lodge. There had been a lot of 
Germans around there. 

“What did you do with ’em?” 

“Well,” “there was an officer who 
spoke English. He kept his men from shooting and I did 
the same. Then he demanded a cigarette and | couldn’t 
tell whether he thought he was my prisoner or | was his. 
Finally, he asked for a guide to take him and his men back 
where they could surrender.” 

“Did you give him one?” 

Milner laughed. 

“I had to tell him I didn’t know where any of my out- 
fit was. He said that if I didn’t know where the Ameri- 
cans were, he did. He told me where to find you fellows, 
and here [ am.” 


- Wass said to 


I asked. 


Wass demanded. 
Milner grinned, 


| thought that was funny, but Wass didn’t see any 
humor in the situation. 

“Put your men over on the left of the engineers,” he 
told Milner, “Cooke, you go along and take command 
of the left flank. I'll take care of chis end.” 
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lilner and I moved over to the lett end of the line, put 
his men in position and dug ourselves a couple of tox- 
holes, side by side. We were in the center of the north 
end of Belleau Wood and looked right over into the town 
ot Belleau. 

Germans were still in the woods to our rear and on our 
leit Hank as well as to our front. They got right to work 
and started pounding us with machine guns. 

We soon tired of being sniped at from in rear. With a 
heavy combat patrol, we drove the Heinies out of their 
rocky pits on the hill behind us. But when we weakened 
our line, those on our front and flank closed in, threaten- 
ing to cut us off. When we turned to meet that threat, 
the ones in rear moved forward again. 

| finally had Milner refuse his left flank into the form 
of a fish hook. We dug in, prepared to hold in spite of 
hell and high water. We lay in our fox-holes, shook off 
the sand that the one- -pounders covered us with and 
istened to the machine-gun bullets snap over our heads. 

A straight line drawn from our position to the battalion 
P. C. would have passed through a dozen German strong 
points. The Germans were between us and the nearest 
friendly troops on our left in the Bois de Champillon. 
Heinie could have marched an army through that gap in 
our line, but he seemed content to hold what he had. The 
Boche were as much confused by our tactics as we were. 

‘“Wise’s battalion made a raid into the German third 
lines and forgot to come back,” was the way GHQ face- 
tiously described the situation. 

The battalion didn’t care. Battered, hungry, worn out, 
and reduced to less than the strength of a company, we 
held on, with Germans on three sides of us. 

“Send up some ammunition,” we told headquarters. 
“We've got these Dutchmen licked.” 

It was true. We were outnumbered; there was a hole on 
our left that a regiment could walk through; and our own 
artillery didn’t seem able to locate us and give support. 
But our kids put the last clip of ammunition into their 
ries and dared the Boche to come on. 

“And chow,” we added in our message, 
sake—has the army quit eating?” 

There followed a night and day of pure, unadulterated 
hell. Six officers and three hundred men left in a battalion 
that had thirty officers and a thousand men three days 
previous. Corpses lolling grotesquely in the dirt, no water, 
no food, ammunition almost gone, and Germans creeping 
closer and closer. 

We lost the sense of emotion. Dull-eyed, resigned, lack- 
ing the courage to go forward or back, yet we clung des- 
perately to that rocky edge of woods. It seemed to be all 
we had left in the world and we would not give it up. Not 
for Heinie, Kaiser Bill, nor the devil himself. Eventually 
| was drawn back as far as battalion headquarters. 

“You need a rest,” Colonel Wise allowed. 


“for God’s 


He said a mouthful. My nerves were completely shot. 
| cowered in a fox-hole at the sound of every shell and 
cringed at any unexpected noise, If a man had suddenly 


yelled in my ear I'd have probably shot him dead. Jack- 


son came through on his way to the hospital and | thought 
him lucky. 

Then, on the night of June 15th, our whole outfit was 
relieved. Another battalion was to finish what we were too 
few to accomplish. My company, with some of the 43d 
attached, filed silently back through the spectral forest 
and the ruins that had once been Lucy. Stealthily we 
slipped past buildings that were tumbled to the ground, 
under beams reared on end, around shell holes gaping in 
the streets. Smoke eddied about our feet while gas clung 
to the broken walls and dripped from crevices. 

We kept no formation, Each man simply followed the 
one in front. No one was going to let himself be left be- 
hind. We wanted to hurry but our legs acted as though 
gripped by an undertow. Weak, starved, and apprehensive 
we bent forward, painfully propelling ourselves up the 
hill from Lucy, pathetically eager for esca 

But shells suddenly dropped along the a The battle 
reached out, diabolic: ally determined not to let us go. A 
man came running, panting, up along the cdbeans. 

“Where are you going?” I demanded sharply. 

He swerved across the road, halted and leaned towards 
me belligerently. 

“I'm going for a doctor,” he ground out between set 
jaws, “‘that last shell got my buddy and you goddamn 
bastards would go off nl leave him.” 

Before | call frame a reply he set off again, running. 
I didn’t try to stop him. The lad had lost a pal. We all 
had. Courtesy—discipline? Hell, that’s parade-ground 
stuff. There, we were all one haggard group of sufferers 
with a glimpse of safety just ahead. And the door of hope 
had been slammed in some poor kid's face. 

We plodded on, praying for no more shells. Just a little 
longer and we would be beyond their re ach. With each 
step we gained ‘confidence and strength. Someone 
laughed! We hadn't heard a laugh for days. Someone 
whistled! Well, why not? We were safe. Safe! They 
hadn’t gotten us that time. No, by God, we'd fooled ‘em. 

Once beyond the hill we were met by trucks and trans- 
ported to the banks of the Marne. We discarded helmets 
for overseas caps. 

“We sleep in beds,” said Lysle, our billeting officer. 

“And we eat three times a day. The chow isn’t much, but 
it's going to come regular.” 

But best of all was a bath. I lay full length in a tub of 
hot water and critically regarded my naked body. I[n- 
credible, but it was all there—boney ribs, skinny shanks, 
and hairy legs. Maybe not beautiful but it looked plenty 
good to me. And I dreaded again having to expose it all 
in one piece as a target for Berlin hardware. I hated to go 
back. 

But in war one always goes back—and back, and back 
again, until one’s number comes up or the war ends. That 
battle didn’t end the war, but it changed the picture. We 
showed ’em that the warriors of the New World were 
equal to the best of the Old. On June 25th the Bois de 


Belleau was completely behind our lines. 






































For Duty With the 


Organized Reserves 


By DOL 


pe year during the merry month of June the serv- 
ice schools bang their doors upon their scholars and 
scatter graduates far and wide. Among the scatterees are 
many whose orders read ‘‘for duty with the Organized 
Reserves.” 

Although they are end-products of the military edu- 
cational system they will have had little service-school 
preparation for a hitch with the third component of the 
Army. In this respect their instruction has probably been 
limited to a lecture or two; or they may have been the 
recipients of a mumeographed sheet giving a perfunctory 
outline of their new duties. The issue of GI information 
on the subject of the Organized Reserves is scanty, to say 
the least. What awaits them is best told by someone who 
has had an assignment with the Reserves. 

Should you find yourself ordered to this duty you may 
initially be somewhat disappointed. Perhaps your contact 
with the Reservist has been limited. In your mind's eye 
you picture an unmilitary figure clad in a poorly-fitting 
uniform whose sole ambition is more—and then some 
more—tank, Erase this picture. After you have had a bit 
more acquaintanceship with the citizen-soldier you can 
substitute another, and that one will be the more flatter- 
ing. Moreover, it will be authentic. If you have any pre- 
conceived notions regarding our Reservists gained by con- 
tact with some horrible examples, bear in mind that our 
civilian brethren have seen a ts specimens of the Regu- 
lar of whom we are none too proud. 

Despite statements to the contrary, the majority of of- 
ficers on Reserve duty do not like that kind of work. This 
is as it should be, and is in itself no indication that there 
is anything wrong with the Officers’ Reserve Corps. The 
average officer prefers service with troops, and it is only 
natural that he should be able to restrain his enthusiasm 
when ordered to settle down to a military clerkship in a 
civilian community. 

Inquiry will elicit the information that you were “‘es- 
pecially selected” for your new job. The details as to why 
you, rather than someone else, were thus favored will be 
rather vague, but you can glean some trifling satisfaction 
from the fact that you were considered qualified for duty 
with the civilian components. True, it is customary to 
rate an ofhicer as “qualified for duty with the civilian com- 

nents” unless there is positive evidence to the contrary, 
he don’t let that spoil your day. You may even achieve a 
Pollyanna state of mind when you reflect that few of those 
in high places have ever been honored by selection for 
civilian duty. 

When you receive your orders, write at once to the ofh- 
cer whom you are relieving for information as to local 
conditions. At the same time initiate action that will in- 
sure an arrival at your new post with little of your personal 
business hanging fire, for it is highly probable that you 


will report just in time to make a hurried departure for a 


summer camp. Hence it ts wise to go into a huddle y. ith 
your local quartermaster to settle the question as to 
whether or not your household goods may be placec in 
storage pending the time you select a home. Normully 
permission can be obtained to store your effects and to de- 
ter their shipment until you are ready for them. 

Finally you arrive at your station. If your predecessor 
has not cleared out you are indeed fortunate. Give ear to 
him, for his four-year background on the job well fits him 
to warn you of pitfalls. You will find him ensconced in 
a one- or two-room office (which he will assure you is too 
small) in the local Federal or Post Office Building. With 
the office will be a staff sergeant and the various impedi- 
menta incident to the clerico-military life including ming 
cabinets, typewriter (in need of repair), and the ubig- 
uitous mimeograph. Useful, and therefore seldom met 
with, are mailing machines and envelope sealers. More- 
over, you will confront an alarming array of regulations, 
training manuals, extension course materials, and maps. 

As soon as you have taken over the office and its equip- 
ment, look about for a place to live. The selection of a 
neighborhood will depend on many things—transporta- 
tion, character of the city, availability of homes, and your 
finances. Don’t put on too much front, for you may do 
the Service a harm by creating the impression that you live 
a life of luxury on taxpayers’ money. On the other hand, 
don’t pick a shack on the wrong side of the tracks. Let 
your solution of the where-to-live problem strike a happy 
medium. You may be the only representative of the Army 
in town, and the Service will be judged by the standard 
you set. 
~ You will find that you do business under the name and 
style of Unit Instructor for one or more units. A fancy 
handle this, but not what it seems to imply. The regu- 
lations say that you will give only such advice and assist- 
ance as may be requested. Don’t instruct unless you are 
asked to; and don’t be disappointed if you are not called 
upon. You may be the possessor of several service school 
diplomas—you may even have been an instructor at a 
school—but if the commander of the Reserve unit doesn't 
ask you to teach, there 1s nothing you can do about it 
except offer constructive criticism. 

Your duties are manifold, and depend upon your will- 
ingness, industry, and your desire to create a favorable im- 
pression for the Army. You can do virtually nothing; or 
you can work day and night. 

For one thing, you are charged with the conduct of the 
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A: y Extension Courses. You enrell the officers under 
you jurisdiction, urge them to complete their work, and 
mo « their papers. The marking should not be too diffi- 
cult because you will find that most of the subjects are 
far liar to you; moreover, you have the answers in your 
loc ced file. If you are a graduate of Leavenworth you will 
have the duty of marking certain of the extension course 
problems of the Command and General Staff School. 

You also conduct the general schools that are usually 
held once a month in one or more of the principal locali- 
ties in your district. These schools are conducted for of- 
ficers of all grades and branches and are distinct from the 

troop schools organized within your regiment or unit. 
Naturally the lecture topics must be broad enough in 
scope to hold the interest of the rather heterogeneous 
group that attends the general schools. 

The Reserve unit commander supervises the conduct of 
the troop schools. You attend these schools, of course, but 
limit your advice and assistance to that asked for. 

The Reservist derives credit hours for completion of ex- 
tension courses and for attendance at schools. These credits 
are necessary to keep him on an assignable status and to 
insure him of consideration for active duty training. 

Other duties falling to your lot will include talks to 
veteran and civic organizations, participation in local cele- 
brations, assistance with the annual military ball, helping 
put with a multiplicity of parades, and the direction of 
CMTC procurement in your area. 

Cooperation with the National Guard units will assist 
their instructor, promote better feeling between the three 
components of the Army, and will give your officers a 
new and interesting field. 

You will find the Reserve Officers’ Association more or 
less active. The Association is the civil organization of the 
Officers’ Reserve Corps. It is of vital importance not only 
to the Corps, but to the entire Army. Therefore, join it as 
an associate member and give it your earnest support. 

As individuals, the Reserve officers in your district are 
worthy of considerable study. Shortly after your arrival 
you will be greeted by several who will modestly admit 
that they are the leaders in the community and that the 
civic and military wheels revolve only because of their 
help. Treat these ‘lads with the utmost courtesy, but don’t 
take too much stock in their statements. In general, they 
are not representatives of the rank and file; the more re- 
ticent are usually the more solid citizens. 

The majority of your senior officers are World War vet- 
erans. In many cases they have merely maintained their 
Reserve status; and while progressing in rank, have not 
progressed professionally. The bulk of your officers come 
from the ROTC, with a thin sprinkling from the CMTC. 
These are the active ones on whom your efforts will be 
lavished. 

You will find these younger officers well-informed, 
cager to learn, and anxious to perform their duties. Their 
four years of ROTC has given them in condensed form the 
fruit of the battlefield experiences of hundreds of officers. 
Their training has been based on post-war tactics and 





instruction. They are the men who will officer the Army 
of the next war. 

Somewhere, sometime, someone evolved the idea that 
the best way to get along with the Reserves was to greet 
them with a ready smile, a warm handclasp, and a re- 
sounding slap on the back. That this idea still persists in 
some quarters is because many of our people confuse 
bootlicking with “‘tact.’” Of course, tact has a definite 
place in the scheme of things, but frankness produces 
better results with the Reserves than does constant y essing. 
Tell them the facts of life; don’t try to kid them. Too often 
we find Regulars so fearful of being considered de- 
ficient in tact that they publicly praise the civilian com- 
ponents for the very things which they condemn them in 
private. As the percentage of fools runs no higher out of 
the Army than in it, the citizen-soldier either feels that 
such a Regular doesn’t know his job or isn’t doing it. Still 
worse, the amateur may put the glad-handing professional 
down as just another of the asses who afflict the world. 

In the main, Reserve duty requires a good professional 
background, a live imagination, and a sense of humor. 
You need plenty of all three. These suggestions may aid 
you: 

Don't choose intimates too quickly. Wait until you learn 
more about your new acquaintances. 

Don’t play favorites. If your friends fall down when per- 
forming their duties, rate them accordingly. 

Don't accept hospitality you can’t repay; and don’t fail to 
repay hospitality. 

Take time to see every Reserve officer who wants to talk 
to you. The problem which seems inconsequential to you 1s 
serious to him. Be sympathetic. 

Don't try to be hard-boiled. Be firm but pleasant. Too 
many in the Reserves already feel that the average Regular 
is a bit too hard-boiled. 

Don't be disappointed if the Reserve officers fail to call on 
you. Their interests do not center on military life; and it may 
not occur to many of them that a call is necessary. 

Arrange your office hours to permit interviews during the 
noon hour and at other times when the Reserve officers are 
tree of their normal business. 

The professional interest of Reserve officers ranges from 
zero up. You may never meet more than seventy-five per cent 
of those in your ‘district. But try to meet them all. Your suc- 
cess in this endeavor will depend largely on your talent for 
“getting around.” 


Bear in mind that the reservist gets no pay for the time 
and energy he spends on military work. By and large, he 
is a patriotic citizen imbued with a sense of responsibility 
to his country and with a desire to prepare himself for a 
part in the scheme of national defense. You may meet 
one or two interested mainly in rank, title, and the op- 
portunity to display themselves in a uniform, but they 
are the exceptions. 

It is not necessary that you proclaim to the world that 
you like your job if the reverse is true. But, whether you 
like it or not—it is your job. You are ina position to do 
constructive service and you will find much of interest in 
it. So, if you are selected “for duty with the Organized 
Reserves” go with the determination to sell the Army at 
its true value. Don’t sell it short. 
































MOBILE army has three main categories of units: 

its divisions, its higher commands, and its GHQ 
reserves. These are the elements that must be dealt with 
in reorganizing an army. They cannot be considered 
separately, because they react upon each other. The 
mobile field forces must have certain tools to work with, 
and if these implements are not packed into one box they 
must be put in another. If the divisions are large, power- 
ful, and equipped with a variety of tools, the higher units 
will dispose of relatively few nondivisional troops, and 
the GHQ reserves will be comparatively limited in num- 
ber and character. If the divisions are trimmed down, 
however, then the other two categories must include nu- 
merous units of relatively varied type. 

Consequently the first step in reorganizing our army 
must be the determination of the general character of our 
divisions and higher units. 

Our Field Service Regulations tells us that the division 1s 
the elementary organic unit of the combined arms. It goes 
on to explain that this means that the division includes the 
essential combatant and administrative branches, all in 
corect proportion and so organized as to make it tactically 
and administratively a self-contained unit, capable of in- 
dependent action. The Manual for Commanders of Large 
Units, Volume I, informs us that the division is the basic 
large unit, the largest permanent unit, the unit whereby 
the higher command executes its maneuvers and enga 
the enemy. It is the smallest unit composed of all es- 
sential arms and services, designed to be tactically and 
administratively self-sustaining, and capable of conduct- 
ing by its own means operations of general importance. 

These definitions, if accurate, correctly define our ob- 
jective. The contrary is the case, however, if they omit 
essentials, or if they substitute non-essentials. One method 
of determining essentials is to study the history of the 
division. 

While fundamentally very old, the division appeared in 
modern form only some two hundred years ago. At that 
time detachments of other arms were relatively helpless 
in the presence of cavalry. Armies therefore tended to 
move in one body and to fight in a solid block. For this 
security, they paid a penalty. If the army moved, it risked 
loss of formation, and this invited penetration by the 
hostile cavalry. Yet, if the army stood intact, it could not 
meet the requirements of maneuver. It lacked the articu- 
lation necessary for suppleness. Moving, it could scarcely 
fight, and fighting, it could hardly move. 

This was the problem solved by the invention of the 
modern division. The French, aided by long experience 
on varied ground, were foremost in discussion bis roomy 
mentation. They evolved the idea of dividing the army, 
of forming it into divisions, each a self-contained unit, an 
army in miniature. These units could maneuver freely 
while supporting each other. 

As a result, armies became flexible. By Napoleon’s 
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time the division had been adopted into the permanent 
organization of the French army; a new instrument was 
ready for a man who knew how to use it. Basing his «on. 
ception on the ideas of his distinguished predecessors, Na- 
poleon enunciated the doctrine tenir I’ armée reunie. By 
this he meant, not to hold the army together 1 in a single 
mass like the old block, but to spread it out like a net, 
Ready to entangle the enemy in its far-flung meshes, its 
divisions were always to be so disposed that they could 
be brought together in due time to act as one body. 

These divisions included troops of all the existing com- 
batant arms then available to a field army. Originally 
they were practically identical. Almost immediately, how- 
ever, they began to specialize. 

The original division, since it was devised as the basis 
of organization of the whole army, was designed pri 
marily for severe combat. While it had all the mobility 
consistent with adequate power, its primary purpose was 
to deal strong blows and stand up under them. Though 
now modified, of course, this division still exists. It is 
now, as then, an infantry division, in the sense that in- 
fantry is its principal component. Without its other 
means it may be hampered, even crippled; but without 
its infantry it cannot perform its primary mission. 

Whether this division-primarily-for-power will remain 
an infantry division is, however, another question. It has 
not always been based on this arm. The corresponding 
unit of the all-conquering Mongol armies of the Middle 
Ages—for they had such a unit, too—was a cavalry or- 
ganization. Some other fighting element may some day 
again replace the infantry as the basis of this division. 

In addition to this “power” division, there soon a 
peared one of another type, a division primarily for mobile 
missions. It was, of course, a horse cavalry unit. This 
division also still exists, and in some parts of the world 
may continue indefinitely as a horse organization. In 
western Europe, however, it is rapidly evolving into a 
motor unit. 

By contrast to this mobile unit, there has also existed 
for many years a type of fortress division. In this organi- 
zation the basic arm is artillery, and the close-combat 
troops such as infantry and cavalry are auxiliaries whose 
duty is to protect the cannon. 

A similar division may appear in due course to protect 
lines of communication, Special units for this purpose 
have existed in the past. In the future the tank and motor 
threat may add to their importance. A foreshadowing of 
the possibilities appears in current Leavenworth instruc- 
tion. 


The small divisions of our allies and 


enemies proved themselves adequate. 
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ere have also been indications of the evolution of a combat units may be manned exclusively by personnel 


«mlar division to hold broad defensive fronts. “Sector 
troops” of the World War were on this order. The French, 
because of their shortage of manpower, have given this 
subject some attention. Divisions of this type might 
consist of older men and boys, equipped with strong de- 
fensive armament but having relatively low mobility. This 
would free Class I-A manpower for the divisions of punch 
and maneuver to operate on more critical fronts. 

Among the new types of divisions appearing in recent 
years is the air division. The French had such a unit 
during the World War. Our GHQ Air Force has the 
substance though not the name. And to meet the air 
threat there is the new antiaircraft division. The British 
have one for the defense of London. Moreover, armored 
divisions have appeared in Europe. It is even possible that 
the tractor and the road motor vehicle may cause a merg- 
ing, into one, of the two principal historic divisions, that 
for power and that for mobility. But it seems more prob- 
able that specialization will continue. 

The present specialization of the division is not a new 
development. It was even more evident in medieval and 
in ancient times. Prior to the appearance of the modern 
division there existed other units which present essentially 
similar characteristics. The Mongol tuman and the 
Roman legion were both of this nature. There is this 
important difference, however. One was purely an organic 
cavalry unit, while the other was composed exclusively 
of infantry. Other arms, in each case, were non-organic 
auxiliaries, corresponding to our GHQ reserves, to be 
attached only as needed. Each unit included organically 
only one combatant arm. 

Thus the history of the division raises a doubt as to the 
correctness of the common conception, that the division 
is necessarily a unit of the “combined arms.” Some one 
may say, “Yes, but the Signal Corps is a combatant arm, 
and even if you have a division composed only of infantry 
as its real fighting troops, you must include signal units, 
and then you have combined arms.” But the Signal Corps 
and the engineers are not true arms. They are not recog- 
mized as such the world over, and for good reason. They 
really exist to furnish certain services, and they fight only 
occasionally and incidentally to the performance of their 
typical duty. It is not their primary duty to fight, and 
that is the hall-mark of a true arm. Signal troops and 
engineers are officially defined as combatant in the British 
army and our own; but this status is extended them for 
reasons of policy, and not because it is their fundamental 
character. From the fundamental standpoint it remains 
true, if we can believe what the history of the division 
tells us, that this unit may properly consist of only one 
true combatant arm. 

This is borne out by present developments. The new 
antiaircraft division appears to be constituted organically 
only of artillery and the services. The air division includes 
no organic combat elements other than aviation. An air 
division composed exclusively of pursuit aviation and the 
services is conceivable. The new mechanized division's 





from the infantry, from the cavalry, from a new mechan- 
ized arm. Fundamentally it would make no difference. 
While, in our army, it is good policy to give all the older 
arms representation in such a division, so that they may 
have a vested interest in its success, this is not a matter 
of basic import as to the constitution of this division. 

The essential characteristics are to be sought in a study 
of the fundamental features which all hie types of di- 
vision share in common. And if such features are re ally 
fundamental, they will also be displ ayed in the organiza- 
tion of navies and in civilian examples such as may be 
found in government, in schools, There- 
fore an analysi sis of naval and civilian organization is help- 
ful to an unde rstanding of the same basic anatomy of the 
division. 


and in business. 


It is a fact not always recognized that the elementary 
constitution of armies, navies, and civilian organizations 
is identical. 

The navy ts primarily organized by’ ‘type.’ The United 
States Fleet has in its Battle Force a “‘ty pe force” of battle- 
ships, another of cruisers, another of destroyers, and so 
on, each under its own chief. 

The same phenomenon appears in civil life. Here the 
elements corresponding to naval types forces are usually 
called “departments.” For instance, a business firm may 
have an administrative departme nt and a production de- 
partment. The similarity is based on function: that is, 
on the characteristic action, the typical action, of the 
elements in question. 

Each naval type has its typical action. So does each 
civilian department. So does each main department of 
the army. The ordnance department, the quartermas- 
ter corps, the infantry, cavalry, field artillery, and so on, 
each has its typical activity. Each, no matter what its 

name, is, from the standpoint of basic organization, a 
department. 

Departmental organization is therefore based on func- 
tion, and is called “functional.” A department, a type 
force, a function: all imply some typical activity. 

General Motors has a separate set-up for each make of 
car. Other firms divide by processes; a sewing-machine 
veneering plant may be organized according to the suc- 
cessive stages of the work. Other concerns divide by equip- 
ment, having a lathe department, a milling-machine de- 
partment, a grinder department, and so on. Administra- 
tive subdivisions may include a law department, a finance 
department, a policy department. A college organizes its 
teaching departments according to the subjects taught. 

Within any particular organization various forms may 
be combined. The army, a instance, has a policy de- 
partment (general staff), an administrative department 
(AGD), a law department (JAGD), a number of fight- 
ing departments, certain supply departments, and certain 
departments to furnish special services. This complexity 
is also true of civilian concerns. It is true as well of the 
navy; our departments are paralleled by the navy’s, and 
our arms and services correspond to naval type forces. 
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A good example of two organizations, closely asso- 
ciated, both functional, but each based on functions dif- 
ferent from the other's, is provided by our general and 
special staffs. Originally Sm organization of the War 
Department General Staff duplicated, roughly, that of 
the preéxisting special staff which operates the arms and 
services. This did not work well, and the matter was not 
solved until it was realized that the new agency is a dif- 
ferent sort of staff. It is, as the Germans call it, the Gen- 
eral’s staff—the commander's staff—in the sense that it 
is a part of the commander himself in his official person, 
designed to do for him things which he can no longer find 
time to do for himself. The old agency is properly organ- 


ized according to the activities of the army, but the new 


staff must be organized according to those of the com- 
mander. The general staff's organization is therefore 
now based on the functions of the commander; that of 
the special staff is still founded on the functions of the 
troops commanded. 


Functional organization gives us departments operating 
side by side; but they are not tied together except at the 
very top of the whole structure. In any given locality 
there will be elements of the several departments. When 
these are brought together under unified local control, we 
get a different form of organization. This is known as 
“divisional.” The name is taken, even in civil practice, 
from the historic military division. 


In the navy when ships or units of more than one type 
are brought together under unified control for a certain 
task, the resulting organization is called a “task force.” 
A task force is therefore a “division,” a combination of 
elements of more than one department or type force. 
Railways, for instance, have various departments such as 
track, operating, and shop; when these type forces are 
brought together locally under unified control, there re- 
sults the railway “division.” 


The virtues of functional organization are unimpeded 
specialization and harmony within departments. The 
advantages of “divisional” organization are especially 
that the unified local control favors prompt action in ac- 
cordance with local conditions. These are the outstanding 
features of these two basic forms of organization; when in 


doubt, we should hark back to these facts. 


Under the “divisional” system the local chief, supreme 
over the various departments in his organization, gains 
an insight into the workings, not merely of one special 
but _ of them. The sone pre oe teed 
training. But there is danger, of course, that this training 
may be broader than it is deep. It may be based on su- 
perficial knowledge of the functioning of the depart- 
ments. This is no small disadvantage, as it may tend to 
hamper departmental specialization. Local departmental 
heads owe a double icy. to their departmental seniors 
and to their local “divisional” chiefs, and this may make 
trouble unless all concerned understand how to work the 
system. 

Departments must be given a reasonable freedom of 


July-Au ust 1 
action. When all is said and done, they furnish the th 
energy which operates the whole machine. A departn ent te 
ruled by an alien hand cannot develop maximum effic en. 
cy. The main department of our army, which is the in. or 


fantry, did not gain its own chief until after the World in 
War; its improvement since that time has been rem rk. ‘ 


able. It soon developed not only technical excellence sur at 
a high morale which is a precious possession in any org :ni- at 
zation, in the army or out. Such departmental special :za. ct 
tion and morale should not hamper the proper working ai 
of the “divisional” system—and it is imperative that ie ta 


latter should not hamper them. la 
The proper attitude toward these two systems of or. in 


ganization is to avoid a special enthusiasm for either, but al 
use thern both in combination or alone to get the maxi- au 
mum advantages by adapting them to the particular vi 

problem. Actually, it is impossible to have either without 
some elements of the other. Inside a “divisional” system b. 
there must be departments, and even a “purely” depart- p 
mental system must be tied together somewhere into a fc 
“division,” if only at the top. Moreover, every depart. , 
ment, from its own point of view, since it has its own n 
subdivisions, is a “division.” And from a higher point re 
of view every “division,” since it is intended to carry on d 
some characteristic activity, is a department. For example, Be b 
the rifleman is a one-man type force or department; the p 
light-machine-gunner is another. A number of them te 
combined into a squad make a task force or “division.” t 
But from the battalion commander's viewpoint a company st 
of such squads is a type force. He combines them with fe 
an assembly of heavy machine-gun squads to produce a le 
task force. But the division commander looks on the in- n 
fantry battalion as a type force; to produce a task force he a 
combines one or more of them with another arm such as c 
artillery. Yet from a higher point of view the division t 
itself is a type force. Indeed, the President naturally te- a 

gards the army and navy respectively as type forces, one 
performing a typical activity on the land, the other on t 
the sea. V 
It is impossible to avoid mixing these two basic systems, 0 


at least to some degree. The important thing is to mix 
them in the right way. 


Military men are so used to thinking of unity of com- 
mand under one person as the sole effective method of 
organization that it seems heresy to some to maintain that 
adequate local unity of effort is often obtained through 
the use of a pure departmental system in which there 1s 
no local control except through the codperation of the 
local departmental heads. However, this form of organi- 
zation appears in telephone organizations, the efficiency 
of which is notable. Moreover, soldiers can find examples 
of the same thing in their own profession: for example, 
when a machine-gun platoon, under battalion control, 
supports a rifle company, or when a light-artillery regi 9 
ment in direct support cooperates effectively with an in- 
fantry regiment though not under its command. There 
are times and places for using either of these systems and 
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their combinations, and the answer is that the nght sys- 
depends on the situation.* 

Railways have tried both departmental and “divisional” 
organizational, and use both at present. A great railway 
in the Northeast, having dense traffic, abandoned the 
‘divisional” for the departmental method with remark- 
able success. The area of operations was not unduly large, 
and the general offices were not too distant from any 
critical point. The whole road became one “division,” 
and departmental specialization, unimpeded below the 
top, improved enormously. However, railways having 
larger areas, especially 1 in the West, were not so successful 
in this experiment. Their areas of operation were too large 
and their traffic density not so great as to justify the dis- 
adv antages resulting; they therefore returned to the “‘di- 
visional” system. 

Governments exhibit the same diversity. Our own is 
based on geographical areas; members of all the various 
professions, trades, and other specialties cast their votes 
for a representative to be selected from their locality. By 
contrast the Nazi and Fascist governments are depart- 
mental; industries, trades, professions, and so on are rep- 
resented rather than areas. Our government is highly 
decentralized, but Great Britain’s, also ““democratic” and 
based on areas, 1s strongly centralized. The totalitarian 
political structure 1s tied together strongly only at the 
top, but one suspects that a reasonable amount of decen- 
tralization could be provided if the present dictatorial 
states were rich enough to afford it. All these various 
forms of government are well adapted to their particular 
localities. Only the very naive imagine that any is really 
much better, as to form, than another. All have faults 
and virtues. The totalitarian, for example, emphasizes 
class differences, but ours encourages an economic sec- 
tionalism which was the principal cause of our Civil War 
and which still survives to plague us. 

The one great error in organizing anything is co imagine 
that any particular system is always ideal. Even when 
we have the ideal under one set of circumstances, we have 
to remember that circumstances are always changing. 


The fundamental nature of a “‘division,”’ in the basic 
organizational sense, demonstrates what kind of organiza- 
tion a division should be as a principal unit in an army. 
It must include at least two of the main departments of 
the army, and since it is to be a fighting unit, at least one 
of these must be a combatant arm. But it is immaterial to 
the essential character of the division whether it contains 
more than one such arm. 

Therefore the FSR errs when it defines the division 
basically as a unit of the combined arms. It is correct, 
however, when it adds in the next breath that the divi- 
sion includes the essential arms: that is, essential to the 
particular type of division. Only one arm may be es- 
sential. 

But another feature is also necessary in a division. The 


*See “Control,” in The INFANTRY JourNAL for May-June, 1937. 





primary purpose of forming such units, as demonstrated 
by military history and by organizational theory, is to get 
a certain flexibility—a flexibility permitting prompt ac- 
tion adapted to local conditions. The division is a combi- 
nation of departmental elements susceptible of quick 1 in- 
ternal rearrangements adapted to rapid changes in the 
situation. Our Tables of Organization present the divi- 
sion as an assembly of type forces: infantry, field artillery, 
and so on, separately organized. But combat is not fought 
by the departmental units so neatly set off from each other 
in these tables. Rather, campaigns are conducted and 
battles fought by mixing up these units into task forces 
appropriate to particular situations. As situations succeed 
each other, these temporary task forces change their shape 
and size, and new forms continually replace the old. 

The basic interior organization of the division is de- 
partmental. It is not subdivided into smaller replicas of 
itself, and its flexibility arises from the fact that there is 
therefore no need to break down such interior organic task 
forces in order to create new ones better suited to the situa- 
tion. This favors rapidity of action and economy of force. 
If an entire army could be effectively organized as one 
great division it would be desirable to do so. But this has 
proved impracticable. A fleet possesses to a high degree 
the ability to form temporary task forces rapidly, with 
the result that an entire fleet, even a very large one, may 
be organized basically as one “division.” But an army is 
a different breed of cats. It must have permanent task 
forces. We have tried out the other system—tried it 
thoroughly. Until 1920 our largest permanent peace- 
time unit was the regiment. Sad experience taught us 
that we must have larger permanent peacetime task forces. 
The division came into being in western Europe of the 
eighteenth century because there was a compelling need 
for flexible, supple, easily-moulded units that could be 
assembled into armies which would themselves thereby 
acquire a modicum of these same characteristics. What 
can be done with a fleet, but could not then and cannot 
now be done with a purely-departmental army, 
accomplished. 

Once divisions have been established, higher units can 
be composed of divisions. But they cannot attain equal 
flexibility, because their interior organization, unlike that 
of the divisions or of a fleet, is not purely departmental, 
but divisional. A division commander can create tem- 
porary task forces almost at will, but the higher com- 
mander must command divisions. There is an exception 
to this, an exception which occurs during pauses in opera- 
tions. On such occasions the higher commander can 
centralize control over the departmental units within his 
whole command, by resolving his divisions, for the time 
being, into their constituent elements. By this means the 
corps or army may be formed into a single large division. 
This is characteristic of the centralization which is utilized 
to deal a powerful blow, to break a strong position, or to 
penetrate a defensive zone. It was illustrated during the 
World War, and typically by the Australian Corps, actu- 


ally as large as some armies, in its attack on August 8, 
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1918. The corps struck its initial blow and broke the de- 
fense. But to exploit the success it was necessary to de- 
centralize at once. Two complete divisions were ad- 
vanced through the gap, and until the next pause in the 
combat the corps was perforce again a unit composed pri- 
marily not of departments, but of divisions. 

Units higher than the division may be one or several. 
The Japanese have but one, the army. But in Europe 
during the World War there were three: corps, army, 
and army group. History exhibits such units both as 
temporary organizations and as permanent. The French 
started out in 1914 and the AEF three years later with 
permanent corps of a fixed number of divisions. Both 
armies finished the war with temporary corps, armies, 
and army groups, whose permanent elements were merely 
their headquarters and a certain quota of organic troops, 
the number of divisions varying with the situation. This 
is the general trend today, the reason being that it favors 
flexibility. 

The Manual for Commanders of Higher Units there- 
fore errs, from the basic standpoint, in announcing the 
division as the largest permanent unit. Higher units may 
also possess the quality of permanence, or they may not. 

The concept of the division as necessarily self-contained 
for supply and evacuation is also erroneous. Higher units 
have often furnished much of this service for their di- 
visions, and do so today. It is practicable for them to 
furnish all of it. Or the necessary supply elements may be 
attached to divisions as needed. A division which, on de- 

tachment, can be maintained through reinforcement with 
service units as is the case with our present reinforced 
brigade, is nevertheless a division, though not self-con- 
tained for its own maintenance. 

The essential features of a division are therefore two 
and only two: (1) that it be the smallest permanent unit 
composed organically of troops of at least two of the main 
departments of the army, at least one of which must be 
combatant; and (2) that it have internally a depart- 
mental organization so that it may be capable of meeting 
rapid changes 1 in the situation through the quick regroup- 
ing of its means into a series of fluid combinations. 

A division can therefore properly be composed of in- 
fantry and artillery only, or of cavalry and artillery, with- 
out other combatant or service troops save the division 
command elements. It may include only infantry or only 
cavalry or only artillery as a combatant department, with 
at least one service. Fundamentally, we have almost free 
choice of constituents in forming our divisions. The door 
is nearly wide open. If we restrict ourselves unnecessarily 
by our own defn itions—if we bind ourselves by chains 
of our own forging, we have no one but ourselves to 
blame. The American division, and the American army, 
can be as flexible as we have need to make it. 

Our world — in some respects so favorable, 


brings certain dvantages in its train. One of these is 
gs ge 


the difficulty of determining the kind of army suitable 


for our use. 
Our situation in this respect is very different, for in- 
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stance, from that of the French. Almost seventy years 
they suffered a great defeat. For over forty years they ¢ 
prepared to fight that same enemy. They fought hit 
twenty years ago and have been getting ready to reficht 
him ever since. Their organization 1s designed for that 
specific purpose. But our world interests involve us every- 
where, and the emotional character of some of our people, 
which leads them to read a moral issue into every political 
quarrel abroad, to see themselves as the world Galahad 
whose mission is to right every “wrong’’ and intervene 
in every foreign wid does nothing to simplify our 
problem. Our army fights where our voters say it shall, 

and they are notoriously subject to changes of mood as 
sudden as they are violent. 

Only a few years before the World War a student of 
ficer at Leavenworth objected to solving problems on de 
Metz-Verdun map because, he said, we would never 
fight there. In 1918 he commanded a regiment in that 
area. Only a few years before this same war, the British 
Colonel Henderson, with the solemn approval of the 
good Americans who read his books, wrote, “So remote 
is the prospect that either British or American troops may 
suddenly be called upon to meet the trained hosts of 
continental Europe.” In 1914, suddenly, the British army 
found itself desperately clawing its way out of the grip of 
such a host, and in 1918 our army, facing the same 
enemy, fought the greatest battle of its history. 

Such eventualities, given point by the history which 
shows us fighting over half the world, emphasize the 
need of flexibility in the organization of our army. We 
must be ready to make war in well-developed areas and 
over mountain, marsh, and desert. We must be prepared 
for transport overseas and for fighting beyond the waters. 
We must be ready for a war of maneuver and for infight- 
ing on the World War model. 

Some say that World War fighting will not be our lot 
again. But whether we go abroad or fight at home, the 
attack and defense of stabilized positions will be typical of 
operations at bridgeheads and beachheads on foreign 
shores or on our own frontiers. 

For all of these reasons our divisions should be small 
and handy. In the AEF most of the fighting, from the 
division viewpoint, was a matter of toe-to-toe slugging. 
There was need of finesse, but not so much as in a war 
of maneuver. General Harbord says that the AEF de- 
cision in favor of the large division was based primarily 
on minimizing the number of division commanders, and 
on lessening the labors of the higher staffs in connection 
with reliefs. In the next war we should soon develop 
competent higher staffs, and we should have an adequate 
supply of division commanders. Besides, we will actually 
develop the necessary division commanders more easily 
if the division is not made so large as to require ability 
on the corps command level to lead it. 

Some say that if we are to engage in another slugging 
match like 1918 we must have large divisions. But the 
small divisions of our allies and enemies alike proved 
themselves adequate for this job, and this fact did not 
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escape the observation of General Pershing. After the war 
was over he placed himself on record in favor of the small 
division. 

Aside from the GHQ Air Force and the fortress di- 
visions which we must maintain outside of the continental 
United States, we require divisions of three main types. 
We need a division primarily for power, another pri- 
marily for mobility, and a mechanized division for both 
these purposes and for modern experimentation. 

Primarily we must be prepared to defend our north- 
eastern area: not that we will fail to fight for everything 
we have, but because so long as we hold the Northeast we 
will still be a great nation. The other parts of our country 
are valuable; but that area is indispensable. Our divisions 
must be formed primarily for this duty. If the main types 
must be in turn varied in order to operate on all our fron- 
tiers and even abroad, then those variants must be pro- 
vided. 

The experimental mission of the mechanized division 
is as important as any other. The key to the future may 
be found in this unit. Until the time comes for further 
specialization in this field, the infantry, as well as the 
other arms now interested in our mechanized brigade, 
should share in the development of this division. 

A further decision must now be taken as to the consti- 
tution of the division for power and the division for mo- 
bility. This decision relates to self-containment, both as 
to combat and as to administrative services. We must de- 
cide whether the division is to be built to operate usually 
as part of a larger unit, or so that it can carry out frequent 
detached missions, or for both these purposes. Our na- 
tional situation, as outlined above, indicates that the last 
course of action is correct. 

Self-containment for supply and evacuation of the di- 
vision when detached wit require that there be pro- 
vided for this purpose an adequate complement of service 
troops. These may be carried in the division, organically, 
or in higher units, or in GHQ reserve. The complement 
of such troops must be the same no matter where they 
are carried. Centralization of supply and evacuation there- 
fore cannot be justified on the ground of saving overhead. 
Since no factor appears to justify a contrary decision, our 
divisions should be reasonably self-contained for their 
own maintenance. 

The combatant reinforcements needed by a division 
when detached, and the necessary additional service units 





to care for them, can be obtained by attachment as re- 
quired, Our decision should therefore be to construct di- 
visions which are reasonably self-contained for evacuation 
and supply, but whose fighting elements are stripped 
down to those needed when operating as part of a larger 
unit, 


If our divisions are provided only with the veriest es- 
sentials, our GHQ reserve should include a large allot- 
ment of varied units, to reinforce divisions and higher 
units as required. Our higher units, for like reasons of 
flexibility, p wer be of temporary character, their perma- 
nent elements limited to their headquarters and to such 
organic troops as they simply cannot do without. 

The constituents of the reserve pool of tanks, artillery, 
and other combatant and service troops required to rein- 
force divisions and higher commands can only be de- 
termined after a detailed study of the organic com- 
ponents of these large units. In making this study there 
should be no fixed ideas save one: to weigh all the factors, 
and to produce decisions after considering every problem 
and every aspect of each problem on its individual 
merits. 

Flexibility of mind is prerequisite to flexibility of 
organization. Fortunately, until “indoctrinated” out of 
him, this attitude is a normal characteristic of the Ameri- 
can. Outstanding in the Civil War, this happy quality 
appeared again in 1918. 

In the AEF, particularly in the early days, changes in 
infantry organization succeeded each other in rapid suc- 
cession. New ideas would appear, and orders to conform 
thereto would issue. If those ideas were not always 
realistic, they nevertheless resulted in invaluable experi- 
ence for the company officers who had to adapt the in- 
spirations of the higher command to the equally urgent 
demands of the War. They managed to satisfy both. 
This was good evidence that the army had a flexible 
organization and that its personnel had flexibility of 
mind. 

Not the least part of the heritage of the young Na- 
poleon was this same quality in the army bequeathed to 
him. The long controversies and the varied experiments 
of his elders in the service of His Most Christian Majesty 
had developed, for Napoleon's use, French troops that 
could fight at any time in any place with any handy 
weapon. That is the kind of army we must build. 
















This 38-centimeter Austrian gun fired its 
last round almost twenty years ago. It is 
now a museum piece in the former Im- 


perial Castle at Vienna. 
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This 16-inch gun is part of the har- 
bor defenses of New York. It fires 
a 2,340-pound projectile a distance 
of 25 miles. 


Below: Railway guns defend the 
west coast. 
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A 16-inch howitzer is tested at Aber- 
deen Proving Ground. 


Below: A “ae of a giant. One 


of the Coast Artillery Corps’ 14-inch 
railway guns. 





Top: An attentive class 

watches a student ana- 

lyze the operations 
around Cambrai 


Center: A lesson in 
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four Red commanders 
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Above: The statue of Lenin dominates th 
main ball 


Left: Frunze Militar) 1cademy stands in the 
heart of Moscou 


Below: Between classes, Red commanders 
chat 


School For Red Commanders 


The Red Army’s officers — officially styled “commanders” — 
eceive their higher military education in the 400-odd classrooms 
nd laboratories of the new building housing the Frunze Military 
cademy in Moscow. 

The structure is huge and severely modernistic in design. 
arring a lack of show windows on the ground floor, it resembles 
ething so much as an American department store. Behind the 
uared-off facade, which is a quarter kilometer in length, interior 
lecoration runs to marble-finished walls, a lavish use of highly- 
polished woods, and Hollywood lighting effects. 

Not much is known of the curriculum of Frunze Military 
cademy. The two-year course is believed to be a combination of 
- nstruction given at Leavenworth and at the Army War Col- 
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THE TANKS COME OF AG 


Ry Cayatain Nathan 


ENERALLY speaking, there were two tactical 

theories on tank employment developed during the 
World War. The British after much experimentation and 
many failures, finally based their tactics upon the abilities 
and limitations of the weapon itself, coordinating the 
other arms accordingly. The French based theirs upon 
the characteristics of the infantry; the tank was oer 
an auxiliary. The first produced ‘Amiens; the second, 
outstanding tank action. 

The British system did not spring full-panoplied from 
anybody’s forehead. It passed very slowly through all 
the normal infantile stages, thwarted and hampered by 
Britain's cavalry generals and her staff conservatism. 

The development of World War tank tactics can be 
divided into four periods: 

First. The Somme (1916) to Messines (1917), includ- 
ing the actions in Palestine. 

Second. The Third Battle of Ypres (1917) to Cambrai. 

Third. Cambrai to the action at Bucquoy. 

Fourth. Hamel to the Armistice. 


Tue First Periop 

During the first period there occurred some twenty 
local actions; five ot these succeeded, two succeeded in 
part, and thirteen failed. The number of tanks employed 
averaged 8 in fifteen actions. At Arras 60 tanks tought 
with three armies, while at Messines 76 supported three 
corps. The tanks’ part in the Arras and Messines of- 
fensives was limited to a series of local attacks which were 
successful during the first phase but which failed as the 
offensives slowed down. 


Notwithstanding the lack of success in this period, it 
saw the development of many of the factors which were 
later used so effectively at Cambrai and Amiens, such as 
omission of the artillery preparation, special emphasis 
upon counterbattery fire, the use of smoke to blind hostile 
artillery observation, detailed reconnaissance by tank per- 
sonnel and the employment of infantry specially trained 
in tank cooperation. Apart from the awkwardness and 
mechanical unreliability of the early tanks, the principal 
causes of failure were the small number of machines used 
and the lack of continuity of the attacks themselves. 
Tanks were scattered over too wide a front and frittered 
away in minor actions. This is the “piddle” method of 
tank tactics. 


THe SEconp PEriop 


In the second period we see the first trend towards the 
tactics of ‘“‘mass.” In the Ypres Offensive 252 tanks sup- 
ported three corps of thirteen divisions, more than three 
times the density at Messines. Unfortunately, a 24-day 
artillery bombardment not only destroyed all hope of 


surprise but in addition turned the zone of attack into an 
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impassable morass. As a result the attack was a complete 
failure from the standpoint of tank action. Williams-E|! 

in his book The Tank Corps, states that the offensive was 
planned on the assumption that only 50°/, of the tanks 
would reach the jump-off, and that this estimate was sub- 
sequently reduced to 10°/,, which was seldom exceeded 
in fact. This reduced tank density to 2 per division, or 
314 per mile—even less than in the first period. 

In eleven local attacks of this period the percentage of 
successful actions rose to 55°/,, although losses from artil- 
lery fire were higher. Those that succeeded owed much 
to the special measures taken to support the tank advance, 
particularly to a vigorous counterbattery fire. 

In spite of the mud there were many instances where 
tanks and infantry carried their objectives, only to : 
driven off by counterattack. This is typical of local a 
tacks of all periods, as well as of the French and esta an 
actions, and was an early proof of the lack of the tanks’ 
static defensive value. 

In this period we find one step forward—the trend 
toward mass employment—and two backward—failure 
to insure surprise and failure to employ tanks on suitable 
terrain. It may be aptly termed the “muddle” method. 


Tue Tuirp Periop 


The Battle of Cambrai, opening the third period, was 
the only tank battle launched against a zone defense. By 
the term tank battle we mean an action whose entire plan- 
ning and coordination are based upon the attack of tank 
masses. 

The highly organized German position consisted of an 
outpost line, a forward position and an intermediate posi- 
tion. This last position, however, was only partially com- 
pleted and apparently served as the battle line of the 
division reserve. Three ten-foot trenches along the entire 
front constituted definite tank obstacles. 

The forward position was occupied by six battalions of 
the German 54th Division, each with a frontage of about 
1,600 yards. The other three battalions (the German di- 
vision included three infantry regiments of three bat- 
talions each) were rest battalions, billeted in rear of the 
artillery area. In case of attack they formed the division 
reserve for counterattack and occupied the intermediate 
position. 

Von Eimannsberger, giving as his source the German 
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Archiv, states that the Germans had learned of the 

ding attack from prisoners and had taken the fol- 

g countet-measures: the regiment defending Hav- 

urt was attached to the 54th Division; the inter- 

\ate position was occupied by five battalions; the 

on artillery, concentrated for the most part in the 

juieres- -Graincourt area, was reinforced by two bat- 

talions from the 107th Division (in army reserve at 
Cambrat). 

[he attack itself had no sound strategic objective. It 
merely sought to break through the mestiie position on a 
WE mile front for an average depth of 5'4 miles. If the 
attack succeeded, cavalry would raid Viiniinaen But 
the forces allotted and the width of the penetration pre- 
cluded any real exploitation. The basic idea of the plan 
seems to have been to demonstrate the proper method of 
tank employment. In this the attack was eminently suc- 
cessful. 

[hree hundred seventy-eight combat tanks supported 
five assault divisions and one reserve division. This gave 
, tank density of 63 3 per division or 50 per mile. The 
leading wave of each division was given 42 tanks, the 
second 24. The infantry superiority ra the assault over 
the defense was 4 to 1. 

All the features which the two previous periods had 
shown to favor tank action were utilized in this attack. 
There was no artillery preparation. A most detailed plan 
of infantry coéperation had been thoroughly practiced. 
Extensive measures were planned against both the hostile 
artillery and its observation. No activity was permitted 
which might even hint at an attack. The whole thing 
was built mined the employment of the tanks. 


The assault went off like clockwork. The Germans 
were completely surprised by the method and means em- 
ployed. Aided by a lucky fog, the British eliminated 
the German artillery 100°, as a supporting weapon in 
the initial phase of the battle. At least half the German 
guns were destroyed by counterbattery fire. The infan- 
try positions were overrun, local counterattacks wiped out. 
The German defense ceased to exist: it was not driven 
back, it was destroyed. 


In front of the Flesquiéres-Graincourt artillery area one 
rest battalion managed to hold out until night. Here lay 
the secret of antitank defense. Nineteen batteries were 
disposed so as to afford each other mutual support by 
direct fire. The batteries protected the battalion in front 
of them and the battalion in turn defended the batteries 
from the British infantry attack. Here we see infantry 
defending the antitank defense and the antitank protec- 
tion extending beyond the infantry. No other successful 


method has ever been developed. 


It was proved in this action and others that guns in 
the usual battery formation stood little chance of surviving 
1 tank attack. Wide intervals, irregular formation and 
good field of fire at close ranges are essential to a success- 
ful defense against tanks. At Cambrai 100 guns were 
aptured during the tank assault, while only 49 tanks 


were knocked out by artillery fire. 


And these were the 
slow ponderous, wartime tanks. 

The first victorious rush over the entire organized de- 
fense (except Flesquieres ) ended about noon. The tank 
battle was over. In the afternoon the cavalry was very 
late in coming up and took a severe beating from the 
scattered remnants of the German defense. The German 
107th Division was rushed into the gap and held off the 
British reserves. No additional tanks or infantry were 
available for exploit: ation. This was partly due to the 
British minor tactics. Assault units were halted, regard- 
less of condition, at previously assigned objectives. This 
resulted in premature consumption of local reserves and 
considerable loss of time. Other causes were the unex- 
pected speed of the attack and the limited radius of action 
of the Mark IV tank. 

The attack was resumed the next day, but it degene- 
rated into the uncoordinated push of small units sup 
ported by 73 tanks—the old piddle method. This resulted 
in increased losses of both infantry and tanks. Such a 
transformation is characteristic of every major tank action 
of the war—tactical degeneration accompanied by losses 
out of all proportion to the ground gained. 

The next actions acetal during the German offensive 
of March 1918. 
their new tactics of infiltration, close artillery support 
and abandonment of the system of objectives. The Brit- 
ish lines were broken. The British had spread 370 tanks 
over 60 miles of front in expectation of this offensive, 
and detailed plans had been made for the employment 
of almost every platoon. But the new German tactics 
ruined every plan. Only 160 tanks could be used and a 
large part of these were blown up to avoid capture. This 
large slow tank did not fit in with rear guard actions. 
None of the conditions were present which previous 
experience had shown to be necessary for successful tank 
action. The British artillery was disrupted; German ob- 
servation was unhampered; there was no time for the 
rigid, detailed plans which almost four years of stabiliza- 
tion had made a habit with the British army. There was 
no surprise, no concealment prior to the assault. Greatest 
deficiency of all was the lack of an infantry physically 
and psychologically fit to support offensive action. 

Where the tanks were used in raids to disrupt the hostile 
attack and gain time for the retreat of the infantry they 
were partially successful. But the tanks were so few 
that in every case the effect was purely local. Frequently 
they were cut off or ran out of gas, and had to be 
destroyed. 


The Germans obtained surprise through 


On the other hand, where tanks attempted to reéstab- 
lish a position they were uniformly unsuccessful because 
the actions were too small in scope. As counterattacks, 
they were outflanked from the start. Even the British 
admit that the German offensive halted because it outran 
its supply and not because of any counteraction. Beyond 
question, both the tank type and the method employed 
in these rear-guard actions and local counterattacks were 
definitely failures. 
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One of the few tank-vs.-tank actions of the war occurred 
near Villers-Bretonneux. The reports of both sides con- 
flict, but it is reasonably certain that one or two German 
A-7-V tanks, armed with bow cannon, met at least one 
male and two female British tanks. The German tanks 
knocked out the females, but were in turn defeated by 
the male, due wholly to the greater traverse of its main 
armament. If, as claimed by the Germans, a number of 
Whippets were encountered, they possessed enough speed 
to outrun the German machines. 

Two things are clear: first, the main armament of any 
tank should have a traverse as near 360 degrees as possible; 
second, an armored fighting vehicle must be armed to 
defeat others of its own class and have sufficient speed to 
elude more heavily armed types. 

The last action of this period, the night raid at Bucquoy, 
is termed a success by Williams-Ellis. However, the chief 
reason seems to be that all tanks returned safely. The 
raid itself failed. Just what positive results were gained 
by the five tanks taking part is not stated. Impartial 
judgment can only call this a failure. The night attack at 
La Flaque in August, 1918, supports the view that tanks 
have not yet proved of any value in night combat. 

In this period we see at Cambrai one definite advance 
—tanks used in mass. It was crudely done, but still was 
a major forward step. The mass method was here proved 
to be far more successful than either of the two preceding 
methods. 

Tue FourtH Periop 


The fourth period opened with a local attack at Hamel 
to gain favorable lines of departure for a later offensive. 
It is distinctive because of the perfection of its execution, 
its comparatively low density of 15 tanks per mile and 
the first use of airplanes in direct support of tanks. Tank 
losses were only 8°/,. It is one of fe very few examples 
in the World War. whose a local tank attack was of value 
as a part of a larger strategic plan. 

At Amiens we find the peak of tank tactical develop- 
ment in the World War. Here fifteen infantry divisions 
and three cavalry divisions, supported by 510 tanks, de- 
stroyed eight German divisions over a 20-mile front and 
severely handled five reserve divisions. As at Cambrai the 
exploitation failed owing to a lack of reserves. 

The German position was not extensively organized; it 
might be compared to what we call a position defense. 
Regiments were deployed 1 in line with two battalions in 
the forward position and the third in division reserve in 
rear of the artillery area. Contrary to general belief, the 
terrain in the vicinity of the front line did not favor tank 
employment, particularly south of the Somme. A second 


position was laid out 3 to 5 miles in rear to be occupied by 
the “sturm” divisions in case of attack. 


The primary purpose of the attack was to free the Paris- 
Amiens railroad from hostile artillery fire. This was to be 
accomplished by a break-through followed by cavalry 
exploitation to cut the Roye-Chaulnes railroad. This 
latter mission, however, was more or less an afterthought. 





July-Au ust 


The very detailed preparations for the attack and 1m «as. 
ures to insure surprise which had proved so beneficiai in 
previous actions were also present here. And there were 
several improvements. Air units were attached to assist 
in the discovery and destruction of antitank guns; they 
replaced the artillery to some extent after the advance had 
passed the barrage limit. To avoid the tactical degenera- 
tion manifest in the later phases of Cambrai this attack 
was divided into phase lines from which further advance 
was resumed at a definite time. The time schedule was 
so arranged as to allow for some delay in the more difficult 
sectors and to permit a forward displacement of a part of 
the artillery. But it did not eliminate the fault of using 
up local reserves before it was necessary. 

The tank density for the infantry assault was 46 per 
division or about 30 per mile, of which 40°/, were reserved 
for the second phase. In contrast to Cambrai, the main 
attack was given more tanks than the flanks. 

This plan was remarkably successful. Practically the 
entire forward position was captured in two hours. Com- 
plete confusion resulted from the fog, the smoke, and the 
destruction of the communications system by artillery fire. 
German descriptions state that entire regiments were de- 
stroyed before their headquarters learned that the outposts 
had been penetrated. Division commanders ordered coun- 
terattacks from positions lost two hours before. Artillery 
was captured still hiring defensive barrages in front of the 
former main line of resistance. The German position and 
its garrison simply dissolved. By H-plus-6 hours not a 
single battalion of the original forward elements and only 
a few of the rest battalions were in existence. Until dark- 
ness enabled the Germans to close the gaps with their 
reserve divisions and reéstablish some semblance of com- 
munications, there was nothing between the British and 
the Roye-Chaulnes railroad but fragments. 

Sadly enough, there were several defects in the plan. 
The first-phase line lay just in front of the German artil- 
lery area; therefore, when the attack was resumed at H- 
plus-4 hours the tanks had trouble with those batteries 
which had prepared for close-in defense. Both tanks and 
infantry were sufficiently fresh to have captured the artil- 
lery area in the initial assault. Obviously this was merely 
faulty technique. 

Trouble also occurred on both flanks. North of the 
Somme, retention of Chipilly Ridge enabled the German 
artillery there to make things particularly difficult for the 
Australians to the south. In the south the French attack 
took place one hour after the British and was of little value 
in ee ae that flank. The French, using the piddle 
method, failed to keep abreast of the Canadians to the 
north and failed to reach the assigned objectives. The 
light Renault tanks had great difficulty crossing the Ger- 
man trenches, and only half of them were used the first 
day. In comparison with the British, this action clearly 
shows the inferiority of French tanks and their tactics. 

At Amiens there was no slow, step-by-step pushing 
back of the defense, no counterattack of reserves and no 
great casualty lists— those things that characterized 
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\V.. id War offensive tactics. Instead we see the complete 
destruction of the first battle position and a penetration 
so :ipid that it forced the piecemeal engagement of re- 
serves in the open. Counterattacks were impossible. 


Buc there was no exploitation. The cav alry-tank action 
was definitely a failure. German sources ascribe this to 
. insistence of the British cavalry in using the mounted 

ck and to the lack of cooperation between cavalry and 
tanks. In many cases the infantry reached the third phase 
lin ahead of the cavalry. In any event the cavalry made 
no attempt to go beyond this line, although there was no 

rganized resistance beyond it. Tanks and infantry were 
too > tived to push on. 


Tank losses from artillery fire amounted to 100, while 
over 4oo guns were captured—a ratio of 4 to 1. This ratio 
would undoubtedly have been greater had the first phase 
line included the artillery area. Nevertheless, it was a 
100°/, increase over the Cambrai ratio and should be a 
final answer to those who urge the use of field artillery 
for antitank functions. 

An example of the improper use of armored fighting 
vehicles is found in the action of the 12 armored cars 
which were towed across the trenches by supply tanks 
and then raided the German rear areas. They wrought 
much confusion but they had no effect upon the outcome 
of the battle itself. Had they been used with the cavalry 
the cavalry might have accomplished more. 


The offensive was resumed the next day, but surprise 
had gone. Once more we see a degeneration 1 into uncoor- 
dinated attacks of small units. True, additional German 
reserves had arrived, but they had no organized position 
and their artillery support was almost non-existent. 
Nevertheless, their resistance held the allied advance to 
less than half that of the 8th. Losses of both tanks and 
infantry increased and again the offensive petered out 
with piddle methods. 

After this battle a definite change came over the Ger- 
man resistance—a change which affected almost all sub- 
sequent operations. No longer would the Germans make 
a determined fight against British tanks. This was not 
universal at first, but became increasingly evident with 
each day’s fighting. Where tanks were not used the Brit- 
ish suffered a where they were, progress was much 
easier and losses decreased. This fact coupled with the 
mechanical deterioration of the machines influenced the 
subsequent employment of tanks, and we no longer find 
the mass method with its detailed codrdination and care- 
fully guarded surprise. Operations were successful on the 
whole, but added nothing to the development of tank 
tactics. But they do demonstrate the moral effect of a 
vastly superior weapon. 

Von Eimannsberger attributes the decline in German 
morale to the soldier's loss of faith in his leaders. For two 
years the high command had proclaimed the uselessness 
and futility of tanks, while the German soldier was taking 
iton the chin from these same useless weapons. It cannot 
be expected that any infantry will long retain its fighting 





ability and morale when attacked by a weapon against 
which it has no defense. 

In this fourth period several advances in technique were 
made. Most important was the coérdination of the attack 
by time schedule. Of course, the speed and radius of 
action of the modern tank naturally makes this coordina- 
tion indispensable. Another advance in the right direc- 
tion was the effort to replace the loss of artillery support 
beyond the barrage limit by air cooperation. 

At the end of the war the tank had become almost in- 
dispensable; English infantry would not make a deter- 
mined attack without it, while German infantry would 
not stand against it. 

The British were wedded to the tactics of “mass’’ so 
far as the number of tanks available would permit. An 
inherent feature of this tactics is that the tank itself is che 
assault weapon whose combat superiority is supported 
and exploited by the infantry. The French, on the other 
hand, were forced by the inferior tactical mobility of 
their machines to adopt the ‘ ‘piddle” method. In this 
method the infantry is the primary assault arm — 
defects and vulnerability to automatic fire the tank i 
supposed to remedy by close support. 

In comparing F rench and British tanks we find all three 
French types greatly inferior in cross-country mobility, 
and the Reneukt vitally inferior in armament. The com- 
parison of basic combat units in Figure 1 is even more 
revealing. Allowing the Renault platoon 4 anti-personnel 
weapons, which is very liberal considering the inferior 
value of the 37mm. gun for such a function, we find the 
British platoon four and one-half times as strong in of- 
fensive strength, the Schneider battery three times and 
the St. Chamond five times. In other words, assuming 
a fundamental invulnerability to small-arms fire, the 
value of any tank unit against infantry on average terrain 
is dependent upon its strength in anti-personnel weapons. 
If the ground 1s difficult, then its cross-country mobility 
becomes an equally vital factor. 

This is particularly evident in a comparison of the 
French medium tanks and the Renault in local attacks. 
Disregarding the first action, wherein they were not used 
to support infantry, the Schneider and St. Chamond tanks 
were employed in six local attacks. Owing to the special 

measures taken to supplement their deficient tactical 
mobility all were successful. The number used averaged 
31, while densities varied between 4 and 8 per mile. High 
mechanical deterioration and poor design made it manda- 
tory to limit attacks to one objective. Where supple- 
mental objectives were given, the tanks failed owing to 
the drop in weapon density caused by frequent ditching. 

The Renault was used in 30 local attacks of less than 100 
machines. Only 14 were successful, averaging 32 tanks per 
attack and 15 tanks per mile. In the failures the number 
employed averaged 25 with the same average density 
per mile. Expressed in weapon densities the Renaults were 
employed with 12 per mile, as compared to the medium 
variation of 12-40 per mile. While there were con- 
tributory influences, still the repeated failure of the in- 
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MARK Y PLATOON - BRITISH 
18 ANTI-PERSONNEL WEAPONS - 16 MG’s & 2 6-PDRS. (CANISTER) 
2 ANTITANK GUNS - 2 6-PDRS. 
TOTAL CREW STRENGTH - 24:(1-1/3 MEN PER WEAPON) 





SCHNEIDER BATTERY - FRENCH 
12 ANTI-PERSONNEL WEAPONS - 8 MG.’s & 4 75mm. (CANISTER) 
4 ANTITANK WEAPONS - 4 75mm. GUNS (SHORT BARREL) 
TOTAL CREW STRENGTH - 24: (2 MEN PER WEAPON) 
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ST_CHAMOND BATTERY-FRENCH 
20 ANTI-PERSONNEL eres - — 16 MG's & 4 75mm. CANISTER) 
4 ANTITANK WEAPONS - GUNS (NORMAL BARREL) 
TOTAL CREW STRENGTH - Se. trays MEN PER WEAPON) 
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JT TANK | - ERENCH & AMERICAN (1918) 
2 ANTI-PERSONNEL WEAPONS - 2 MACHINE GUNS 
3 ANTITANK WEAPONS - 3 37mm. GUNS 
TOTAL CREW STRENGTH:- 10: (2 MEN PER WEAPON) 


























Figure 1 
Comparison of basic tank units 
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fat to advance with the Renaults, because of heavy 
- e-gun fire, can be ascribed chiefly to the insuf- 


fcicocy of the light tank armament. 

peculiar feature of these local attacks was that they 
more likely to be successful when preceded by 
artillery preparation and limited to one objective. Yet it 
must be remembered that the Germans had little or no 
forward antitank defense. They relied mostly upon the 
direct fire of the divisional artillery which was seldom 
encountered in a single-objective attack. 

On the other hand, a comparison of the use of tanks 
in counterattacks shows the superiority of the light flexible 
type. The Schneider and St. Chamond seat tanks 
failed in three such actions, while the Renault was suc- 
cessful in 16 out of 21. It would be more accurate, how- 
ever, to describe these light tank actions as semi-rear-guard 
fights, for their success lay more in bringing the hostile 
abe ince to a halt than in recapturing a lost position. When 
we remember that the Germans employed neither tanks 
nor antitank guns in these actions, and that terrain dif- 
ficulties were largely absent, it is easy to see why this 
flexible, comparatively fast vial could wreak havoc with 
attacking infantry. Moreover, most of these so-called 
counterattacks were launched when the German advance 
had just about come to a halt from other causes. As in 
similar British actions, an exhausted infantry and lack of 
a coordinated artillery support rendered a true counter- 
attack impossible. 

Pursuit actions took place in four battles: St. Mihiel, 
Champagne after October 8th, Guise on October 27th, 
and in the advance to the Escaut after October 31st. In 
none of these did the tanks succeed in forcing the enemy 
to stand and fight, nor were they able to interfere with his 
withdrawal to any appreciable extent. Combat was purely 
local and disconnected. When the Germans reached their 
successive defensive positions and halted, the tanks were 
unable to force them out or secure a disorganization 
similar to that achieved at Amiens. The Renault tanks 
were not too slow to overtake the retreat; they failed be- 
cause they were tied down to their infantry. 

The nearest the French came to the mass system of 
tank employment was at Soissons, July 18th. The Ger- 
man offensive of May 27th had ceased a month earlier, 
and the salient formed by that offensive fairly invited a 
counter-offensive straight across its base. Foch planned 
his main attack from the left flank while holding attacks 
pinned the Germans at the apex and on the right flank. 
If successful, this operation would cut the German com- 
munications and probably force the surrender of at least 
one army. It was originally proposed to use every avail- 
able tank with the main attack, but the French theory 
that this weapon was merely an infantry auxiliary re- 

sulted in the detachment of 157 machines to the Sixth 
Army and 135 south of the Marne where they were frit- 
tered away in futile counterattacks. This left 343 with 

1¢ Tenth Army, of which 130 were light and 213 the 
mi-serviceable mediums. The machines were attached 
» the five divisions making the main effort on an 8-mile 
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front, while the three light battalions were held in army 

reserve. Counting only the tanks used by the main effort 
in the first phase, we find a tank de snsity of 27 per mile, 

or 108 anti-personnel weapons. A cay alry corps was to be 
used for exploitation. Careful preparations to insure sur- 
prise and detailed measures to neutralize the German 
artillery and its observation were used here by the | rench 
for the first time. 

After the termination of the German offensive, the 
French, 1n an effort to gain favorable positions ot departure 
had kept the front line in a state of flux by a series of local 
attacks. As a result the German organization of 
ground was comparatively limited. 


the 
There was no elabo 
rate trench system and no extensive wire entanglements. 
Each division held its sector with its three regiments in 
line. The front-line battalions occupied both the outpost 
position and the main line of resistance, with the readiness 
battalions in regimental reserve. The rest battalions were 


in rear in division reserve. guns per division 


Two 77mm. g 

were emplaced in the forward position for antitank de- 
fense, while two more were held in harness in rear for 
mobile defense. A second position was laid out in rear 
of the first to be occupied by the reserve “sturm” divi- 
sions. Careful plans had been made for counter- barrages 
covering both the outpost and main battle position. 

For the first time a major French attack was launched 
without an artillery preparation. This, coupled with the 
remarkably rapid concentration for the attack (4 days) 
and a helpful ground haze, insured a complete surprise. 
The German infantry positions were overrun; the artil- 
lery, with its communications and observation gone, was 
helpless; local counterattacks were crushed. Four Ger- 
man divisions were destroyed; they were unable to as- 
semble more than 10°/, of their effectives after the battle. 
The attack halted about noon when the barrage limit was 
reached. The tank battle was over. 

The several hours’ delay needed for moving up the 
Allied artillery and reserves was gratefully wilined by the 
Germans for reorganization and occupation of their sec- 
ond battle position. When the attack was resumed in 
the afternoon the French had little artillery support and 
few tanks. The medium tanks which had led the earlier 
assault had practically disappeared. Yet there was no 
shortage of reserves, either of infantry or tanks. Never- 
theless the attack was uncodrdinated and became merely 
a series of local pushes—the piddle method. It ran into 
the divisions, which were not only superior 
units, but particularly well-trained in infantry-artillery co- 
operation against tanks. There the advance stopped. 
Why the new light tanks were not thrown in to give 
fresh impetus to the attack is incomprehensible. Only 10 
were actually used the 18th, although they had been 
rele ased to corps as Ci arly as 10 A.M. 


“sturm”’ 


The Cav alry arrived 
late, was quickly stopped and as quickly withdrawn. 

The attack failed to accomplish its purpose. Although 
the Germans were finally forced to evacuate the osliem. 
they suffered comparatively slight losses in the succeeding 


phases of the battle. Local attacks continued for over a 
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week and involved increasing Allied casualties in men 
and machines. But the German withdrawal was never 
seriously threatened. 

— ng from artillery fire during the first six days 
were , 48%, 53%, 36%, © (no tanks used), 

yy pot tae These figures, especially when con- 
7 tered with the preceding account, afford a very clear 
idea of the results to be expected from piddle methods. 

To the south, but with no pretense of being a “mass” 
attack, we find 155 tanks supporting four Siatone of the 
Sixth Army. The ea made comparatively little prog- 
ress and did not assist in the ete to cut off the salient. 
The tank density was only 151/ per mile. 

In the Tenth Army ak we find for the first time a 
concentration of tanks with the main effort and the allot- 
ment of specific tank reserves for exploitation. To this 
extent it showed an improved technique over Cambrai. 
But it also showed the inability of the French to under- 
stand what the tank was and what it could do. This 
was characteristic of French tank tactics down to about 
1930. Their conception of it was always in terms of in- 
fantry combat, never as mechanized battle. They never 
used tank reserves to supply continuity to the first suc- 
cessful assault. Instead they held them back for use on 
later days when the advantage of surprise had passed and 
the fighting had become more or less piecemeal. They 
never realized the absolute necessity of forcing a break- 
through the first day, though it take every available re- 
serve. Consequently, they always used their tank reserves 
as a mechanical, not a tactical reserve. If judged by its 
tactical and strategic objectives, this battle must be con- 
sidered a failure. 

On August 28th there began a series of three major 
attacks against a zone defense. As applied to tanks, this 
term means a position or area wherein the organization of 
the ground or its destruction by artillery fire was such as 
to constitute a more or less extensive obstacle to the par- 
ticular tanks employed. In other words, what might 
have been a deployed or position defense to the British 
heavy tanks, was in these cases an impassable zone defense 
to the Renaults because of their poor tactical mobility. 
The Renaults were foredoomed to failure. 

At Crecy-au-Mont 305 tanks were employed. This 
gave a tank density of 16 mile with an anti-personnel- 
weapon density of 13. The trench areas gave the light 
tanks so much trouble that a piecemeal action resulted 
almost from the start. The attack halted far short of its 
objective on the first day. 

On September 26th in the Champagne offensive, the 
French tried a new plan. The “zone” area was attacked by 
the infantry alone on the first day. On the second there 
was to have been a combined infantry-tank affair, but 
the tanks could not reach their assault positions before 
H-hour and were fed into the action by latoon. Tank 
densities on this day were 32 per mile with weapon den- 
sities about the same. It took one month of this piddle 
actions to force the Germans into the open and even then 


they made good their withdrawal. 
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One very interesting feature of the Champagne o fen. 
sive was the loss of efficiency of the antitank defense ; 
the open phases. The Germans held off four divisions and 
150 tanks in the so-called pursuit, but in doing this they 
lost 300 guns and knocked out only 56 tanks. It appears 
that instead of pushing their artillery forward as anticank 
guns, they permitted the attack to meet them as it pro- 
gressed. in the open, where the light tanks could make 
full use of their speed and maneuverability, the field gun 
proved no match for them. . 

Conditions in the Meuse-Argonne were almost identi- 
cal with those in the Champagne. The terrain to the 
first day’s objective was unsuitable for tanks and the “‘sec- 
ond-day” idea was adopted. Three hundred fifty-nine 
tanks supported six divisions on a 10-mile front. Densi- 
ties were approximately 27 tanks and 40 anti-personnel 
weapons per mile (excluding go tanks in reserve). 

The first day’s attack made progress, but the objectives 
assigned were far too extensive for an attack unsupported 
by tanks. Resistance at Montfaucon and on the left flank 
was so strong that a few tanks were fed into the action. 
The lines moved forward only about one-third to one-half 
of the distance assigned. 

The next day the disorganization was so great on some 
parts of the front that no concerted attack could be made. 
The same thing occurred on the 28th. Meanwhile the 
alerted German defense stiffened sharply. Tanks were 
used according to the piddle method, but unfortunately 
the majority of the infantry and its commanders were 
untrained in tank codperation. It was found very difficult 
to get the infantry to move forward with the tanks. By 
the 3oth 1 it was necessary to withdraw tank units for rest 
and repair. 

On October 4th the attack was renewed, but again the 
infantry would not follow its tanks. This phase was also 
unsuccessful as a tank action. On the gth and afterward 
so few tanks were left that action was purely local. 

So far as the employment of tanks is concerned this 
offensive must be classed as a failure. In it we can find 
almost every conceivable misuse of this weapon. Sur- 
prise was lacking; the hostile artillery was not countered 
nor its observation blinded to the degree indicated by 
Cambrai, Soissons, and Amiens. Liaison was poor and 
artillery support was poor. The main tank assault on the 
second day was wholly uncoérdinated. Worst of all, it 
was attempted with green infantry. Judged by the stand- 
ards set in the three tank battles, it was not an offensive 
after the first day—merely a series of local attacks. No 
break-through was obtained; the hostile front was merely 
pushed back, and that very slowly. The results achieved 
by the tanks were negligible compared to the personnel 
and matériel expended. 

The method of employment used in these three battles 
was a combination of the two lesser types and may be 
called the “muddle-piddle” type. Its greatest drawback 
was the inability of the tanks to utilize their speed and 
maneuverability. The “second day” variation used in the 
last two sacrificed all opportunity for a tank surprise. 
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over, it proved virtually impossible to coordinate 
ype of attack. Actually, it gave 24 hours to the 
y in which to coérdinate his defense and employ 
serves. 

CONCLUSIONS 


hat are the lessons to be learned from this analysis 
Vorld War tank actions? First on the list is the 
ssity for speed in the attack. A complete break- 
ugh must be obtained in the first six hours or the 
offensive will degenerate into a mere pushing back of the 
front. Such degeneration 1 is alway s accompanied by exces- 
sive wen in men and matériel. So far as the Allies were 
concerned this tactical speed could only be gained by the 
use of tanks, and then only when employed according 
to the mass method. 
The mass method implies: 
a. Complete surprise in time, place or tactical method; 
b. Elimination of the defensive artillery as a tactical 
factor by blinding its observation with smoke, destroying 
its communications, and neutralizing its guns by counter- 
battery and air action; 
c. Employ ment of tanks so as to utilize to the fullest 
aut speed, maneuverability, protection, and moral effect; 
d. Elimination of the hostile automatic- -weapon fire. 
Surprise requires speed of concentration for the attack. 
The mass employment of tanks enables a major reduc- 
tion in the infantry and artillery superiority of the offense, 
thus reducing the time required for the concentration. A 
comparison of the time required for assembling the forces 


for the German offensive of July 15, 1918 (4 weeks), and 
that for the counter-offensive at Soissons (4 days) is an 
outstanding example of this economy of time: the Allied 
and German order of battle at Amiens proves the saving 
in infantry. British infantry superiority in the assault was 
but 8 to 61, while that of the French, using the piddle 


method, was 2 to 1. 


The importance of obtaining a breakthrough within 
six hours lies in the fact that it forces the hostile reserves 
to be thrown in piecemeal. A study of the offensive action 
against reserves at Amiens and Soissons demonstrates the 
comparative value of the mass and piddle methods in 
this phase. 

The original assault must be carried through to include 
the artillery area of the enemy's first position. There must 
be no halt to reorganize before this objective is reached. 
This continuity is obtained by successive waves of tanks 
coordinated so as to reach the successive lines of defensive 
resistance just in front of the assault infantry. Under no 
circumstances must the assault infantry be halted by 
hostile action. The only way to assure this is to employ 
tanks in mass. 


How many tanks does the mass method imply? Quite 
apart from consideration of modern antitank defense, it 
is primarily a matter of anti-personnel weapons, not tanks. 
At Amiens the British employed 72 per mile in the assault 

upon the first position; at Hamel, the most successful 
local attack, they used go. The French at Soissons used 


108. On the other hand, these tanks were clumsy and 
comparatively inflexible. With modern tanks of greatly 
improved cross-country speed and radius of action this 
can be reduced somewhat, but in the absence of definite 
battle experience, not below 50 anti-personnel weapons 
per mile. In other words, against the small arms defense 
alone the number of tanks to be employed per mile would 
be 50 divided by the number of anti-personnel weapons 
per tank. With our new light tank this means 25 per 
mile. 

The fundamental difference between the 
piddle methods cannot be over-emphasized. It is not 
solely a matter of numbers. It is primarily a recognition 
of the fact that the infantryman is nowhere near so well 
protected from the machine gun as the tank crew. It is a 
realization that tanks can overcome such resistance with 
much more dispatch and with far less loss of life than the 
infantry. 


mass and 


Most important, it is a recognition that the 
tank can accomplish this task more efficiently by using 
tactics based upon its own characteristics than by using a 
system based on the tactics of the infantry. If the tank 
takes over the bloody task of assault, the infantry will 
have more men, greater endurance and higher morale to 
accomplish 1 its cok of consolidation and exploitation. 

The three tank battles clearly indicate the possibilities 
inherent in an effective exploitation. They also indicate 
the necessity for detailed planning, especially in the mat- 
ter of timing and the allotment of reserves, for this phase. 
It can be no stereotyped paragraph in a general order. To 
utilize the superior tactical and strategical speed of tanks 
in such operations, it is essential that the entire plan be 
founded upon the employment of armored fighting ve- 
hicles. To tie them down to infantry or horse cavalry will 

roduce no better results than such methods produced in 
the World War. 

According to 1918 experience the tank cannot be suc- 
cessfully tin in local counterattacks. When it is further 
realized that the enemy attack of the future will prob: ably 
involve tanks in mass, the picture of tank platoons and 
companies counterattacking against densities which will 
run as high as 100 Ong per mile, seems particularly 
fallacious. The absolute necessity of reserving every pos- 
sible tank for use against an enemy exploitation by ar- 
mored forces, or for a counter-offensive, should be obvious. 

Apparently rear-guard action by small groups of tanks 
was successful, but it must be remembered that the Ger- 
mans used no tanks in pursuit. For future wars, it seems 
that the statements made about piddling counterattacks 
will be equally applicable to rear-guard actions. 

A very evident weakness of the tank-infantry team 
when used with low densities in local attacks was its 
sensitivity to counterattack. This was in part due to the 
characteristics of the tanks of that period, but principally 
to the inability of the supporting machine guns to keep 
up with their infantry. Protecting the infantry reorgani- 
zation is not a tank function; the tank was not and can- 
not be designed to do that job. Some foreign armies have 
tried to solve the problem by mechanizing the machine 
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guns; but the true solution was found at Amiens—carry 
the tank attack through so far and so thoroughly that no 
units capable of counterattack are left within striking 
distance of the reorganization. This method is limited, 
of course, to the use of tanks in mass. 

The tank lessons evolved in 1917-18 will be modified 
in future wars by three factors: 1st, the technical develop- 
ment of armored fighting vehicles; 2d, the application of 
the mass method of employment to all forms of offensive 
combat; and 3d, the development of a specific antitank 
defense. 

Probably the most radical feature of the first factor 
will be the development of different types of armored 
vehicles for the several combat functions. Just as there are 
various types of artillery, supporting infantry weapons, 
etc., so must there be various types of armored vehicles if 
the tactical and strategic advantages of mechanization 
are to be fully utilized. 

The application of the mass method to all forms of 
offensive combat means not only the abandonment of 
piddle and muddle actions and other forms of tactical 
boondoggling, but the development of an entirely new 
technique. This implies an ability to think in terms of 
vehicle speed, rather than infantry speed—to realize that 
time rather than space is the fundamental factor of tactics. 
Mental mobility is indispensable to this development. 

But it is the third factor which will most affect our con- 
ception of mechanized war. The modern defense can best 
be outlined by what it must do, rather than by details of 
organization and armament. It must be able to defend 
its infantry and artillery against an attack by light, med- 
ium or heavy tanks in any open or stabilized situation. It 
will be valueless if it permits its infantry to be destroyed 
before the tanks are halted, as did the German defense. 
It is logical to expect that at the very least it will be strong 
enough to repulse attacks whose density is equal to the 
maximum used in the World War, or 50 per mile. It 
must also be so flexible that it will not be completely <7 
located in event of a breakthrough. In other words, 
must consist of local fixed elements and mobile reserves. 

In 1917-18 the sole tank mission was the elimination 
of the automatic weapon defense. Tank defense, being 
improvised and hence more or less ineffective, was a mere 
incident in the attack. In future combat the reverse will 
be true. Tank defense becomes the most important feature 
and the first to be tested in action. If it is successful no 
further tank action is possible. If it fails the defense is 
annihilated. The tank attack must first overcome this 
defense before it can devote its attention to hostile auto- 
matic weapons. Therefore, this task becomes the primary 
tank mission and upon the successful accomplishment of 
this mission all other combat phases, including the in- 
fantry assault, depend. While the tank density which 
must be alloted for it will vary according to circumstances, 
certainly it must exceed that which the defense is designed 
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to defeat. Naturally there will be other factors, suc: as 
obstacles, mines, favorable or unfavorable terrain, spoke 
air support, etc., which will improve or reduce the ef. 
ficiency of the defense and which will necessitate a: in. 
crease or permit a decrease in the density of the attack. 

We saw in the World War how important to the suc. 
cess of an attack was the uninterrupted advance o 
infantry assault. We saw further how this could on!y be 
insured by the mass use of tanks. The tanks cannot |e ip 
two places at the same time—attacking the tank de! 
and eliminating the hostile automatic weapons. To ac. 
complish one and then return to perform the other is ob- 
viously impossible, for both combat functions take place 
at the same time. Two tank groups are necessary, and each 
must be of sufficient density to accomplish its mission. 

There are currently two methods of organizing such 
functions. The German method places all tanks in the 
force assigned to attack the antitank elements, disposing 
them in depth with the rear wave or waves timed to reach 
the principal areas of infantry resistance just ahead of the 
assault infantry. After eliminating this resistance they 
continue on as the reserve of the main tank force. This 
economizes in the number of tanks used, but leaves much 
to chance and nothing for accident or emergency. It will 
probably function well against weak resistance, but not 
against a determined, well-organized defense. 

The other method is that originated by the Russians 
and requires an entirely separate tank force for each func- 
tion. The leading element, the tank assault group, oper- 
ates independently of the assault infantry against the 
hostile antitank defense and artillery. The tanks used in 
this réle are definitely designed for the purpose. The fol- 
lowing element, the infantry assault group, leads the at- 
tack against the enemy automatic weapons with tanks 
designed for the job. This method has been successful in 
maneuvers, but it should be remembered that Russia has 
more than 4,000 fighting vehicles and a wide range of 
types. Certainly it is a far more flexible method than the 
German and lends itself to better codrdination. 

The Russians go even further. They provide a third 
separate armored force for the exploitation. This is quite 
logical when it is realized that the tanks of the two lead- 
ing echelons will be disorganized and unfit for further 
action until after some rest and reorganization. This is 
entirely in accordance with the lessons of 1917-18. 

It is important that commanders have sufficient courage 
to discontinue an attack if any phase is unsuccessful. 
Degeneration into piddle actions must be avoided, for a 
counter-offensive using tanks will be disastrous. 

The trial-and-error method by which the commander 
of two decades ago evolved his tank tactics will not be 
available to the leader of tomorrow, for he will lack the 
time in which to experiment. The decision will go to the 
leader who best applies to the weapons of the present the 
lessons learned in the hard school of Northern France. 


Avutsor’s Note: This article has been largely influenced by Der Kampfwagenkrieg by General 
von Eimannsberger. This book is an excellent analysis of World War tank actions. 
Although based almost entirely upon three tank battles—Cambrai, Soissons, 
and Amiens—the findings are logical, unbiased and impressive. 
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More Hits in Machine-Gun Combat Firing 


Ry Ist Lieutenant Louis #1. Hammack, INFANTRY 
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A MACHINE-GUN platoon may come close to per- 
fection in the mechanics of firing a combat problem—yet, 
through choosing the wrong type of fire, fail to make a 
hit. It’s like a football team "65 plays a good game but 
fails to score. In all other respects the job may have been 
well done, but, of that football team, the record says, 
“No hits.’ 

In an effort to get more hits with the machine gun, | 
have tried several types of fire on each of several different 
problems. The only type that gives consistently successful 
results is area fire. (Area fire, as set forth in the basic 
field manual, consists of laying the guns on the center of 
the target; then traversing and searching a given amount 

guns 1 and 3 starting to the nght and up, 2 and 4 to 
the left and down, and so on.) In firing at an E target at 
about 600 yards partly hidden with several prone sahow- 
ettes, we first used fixed fire and made not a single hit. 
When we used area fire on the same problems with a 
traverse of twelve mils and a search of eight, we hit every 
target several times. In another problem, where the target 
was at about 1,300 yards, the platoon leader took his 
range as 1,400 yards and used area fire. A thousand 
souliile gave fifty hits. Had he used any other type of 
fire, I am sure that, with his 100-yard error in range, 
there would have been no hits at all. 

According to the basic field manual, area fire should 
be used on targets the extent of which cannot clearly be 
lefined. However, I am of the opinion that the number 
of hits would be increased considerably if, instead of re- 

ricting the use of area fire to targets of this type, we used 

in all combat firing—excluding, of course, visible tar- 
ts at short range. Such a method would reduce the ef- 

t from such things as the lack of 


“Lost”; of the machine- gun platoon, 


t of errors resulting 


observation; the unevenness of terrain; and the ever pres 
ent difficulty of dete rmining ranges accurately. 

Results indicate that the principle of area fire can be 
The method taught 
at The Infantry School is to lay the guns on the center of 
the left edge of a 100 yard square, traverse the amount 


applied successfully to indirect fire. 


necessary to cover the square, and depend on the dis- 
persion of the cone of fire to take care of the target in 
depth. This is fine if your QE is perfect; but it ts just as 
easy to make a mistake in the QE as it is to get off in de- 
flection. 

Another point: we do not allow for change in tempera 
ture, but temperature will affect the range a great deal. 
Fire ata target in winter with a QE that wall put you right 
on it; then fire the same problem with the same QE in 
summer. You will find more than a hundred yards dif- 
ference in elevation (depending on range) in the strike 
The Field Artillery hardly ever fires with- 
out observation, but if it becomes necessary to do so they 


of your burst. 


correct the range for te mperature, wind and atmosphe ric 


conditions. It is not necessary, with the .30 caliber ma 
chine gun, to correct for all of these, but allowance should 
be made for temperature. This could be done by getting 
out a set of elevation tab les based on an average tempera 
ture, and applying a correction factor for each tempera 
ture change of 10 

Because of the lack of correction data and the ease with 
which errors can be made, | believe the percentage of hits 
in indirect fire will be increased materially if the following 
method is used: Figure the data so that all guns will be 
laid on the center of the 100-yard square. Then, with a 
maximum search of twelve mils, use regular area fire as 


prescribed for direct laying. Try it on your next probli m 














SMARTNESS AND 
DISCIPLINE 4 ¢v 


IN all the out-spoken indignation over excesses of spit- 
and- polish that has appeared in various articles and books 
during the past year or two, one main point has not been 
emph: isized enough. That point, perhaps, can best be put 
in question form: Just what has a “neat and soldierly ap- 
pearance’ to do with discipline and military ability? Is 
smartness actually an element of success in war; or would 
it be possible (as a retired general officer recently sug- 
gested) to dress an efficient army in overalls? What basic 
part of hghting character would we lose if, tomorrow, all 
polishing of brass should suddenly cease by order? 

In the text on training management now used at Ben- 
ning and in the Army E xtension Courses, we find that 
discipline “ “is indicated in the individual or unit by smart- 
ness of appearance and action; by cleanliness and neatness 
of dress, equipment, and quarters, and by Fespect for 
semors and the willing execution of orders.” Smartness 
comes first in this list, pee is doubly emph: sized by repe- 
tition. But if we make an honest examination of history, 
and weigh the matter squarely, we can only come to one 
ciadininn neatness and smartness have little to do with 
winning wars, and are actually the most superficial indi- 
cations of discipline. 

Pe erhaps the toughest, hardest, most efficient military 
body that the United States has ever had in any war, was 
the army that General William Tecumseh Sherman led 
from one corner of Georgia to the other, and then—an 
even more remarkable military feat—from Savannah to 
Virginia through the supposedly impassable swamps of 
the Carolinas. That army was also among the most 
slovenly in appearance that ever answered the bugle and 
you cannot except its commander himself fom that 
statement. If any member of that command polished a 
button or cleaned the slumgullion spots from his blouse 
front, his comrades looked upon his as a dude. Here and 
there, perhaps, an officer cut a dash with a bright sash, a 
gilded saber, or a new hat. But it is safe to say that if we 
could hold a field inspection of Sherman's army, in the 
light of our present ideas of discipline quoted above, we 
could only classify a superb body of fighting men as a 
rabble. 

In fact, that is exactly what Bill Sherman's army looked 
like when it took part in a triumphant parade in Wash- 
ington at the close of the War. It had forgotten how to 
drill, if ever it knew how. It went by in a column of 
flocks. Its unkempt appearance, even in comparison with 
other veteran units not noted for their gleaming brilliance, 

was so remarkable that few historical reports omit mention 
of it. And there had been plenty of days, too, since Appo- 
mattox for haircuts, polish, and scrubbing; but Bill Sher- 
man’s men had no use for such frippery. The only indica- 
tion of their true state of discipline—the spotless bores of 
their rifles—tremained invisible. 





What, then, ts the true relationship of spit-and->olis 
to discipline? It appears at first thought to be simp) this 
A shiny soldier has obeyed the order to shine; an un! mp 
soldier has not. The neat soldier is not necessarily a goog 
one because he 1s neat, but because he has playe the 
game; whereas the other has failed to. But is this all 

The neatest soldiers, if we look into the matter care‘ yl}, 
do not put in all the time and care they do on their ap. 
pearance just because it is required. Except for the oc. 

casional man of limited intellect who actually delights j; 
the gloss of shining brass, the neatest soldiers in whe unit 
taking them as a group, are those who want promot 
They are first-class privates looking for more chevrons 
Once they get to be noncoms, it is true, most of then 
will keep on shining because brass polish is a necessary evi) 
that goes with the job. But sergeants of all grades 
general, do not wear out as many polishing rags in a give 
time as the upper crust of first-class privates. 

Thus a smart appearance may indicate the following 
things: (1) a pertunctory obedience to standing orders 
mixed with the desire to look no worse than the next mar 
in ranks, or to keep off extra kitchen police; (2) ambition 
(3) the desire to keep a good job; (4) (rarely) a simpk 
but honest love for shining brass; and (5) (still mor 
rarely) a blouse-bursting pride in organization, usually 
pumped up through sunita’ (and costly) competition for 
the “best company” pennon. 

We would lose nothing g good if we gave our troops 3 
uniform that required only Taundering or dry cleaning t 
make it presentable, insignia and all. And if any thing 
the complete abolishment of Blitz, Brass, and Blanc 
would raise the discipline of troops and officers, individu 
ally and as a whole, to a considerable degree, for reasons 
pointed out forcibly, in other recent articles in these 
columns. 

Before concluding, perhaps it is worth while to ask what 
relation the frowziness of Bill Sherman’s army had to its 
essential discipline. Would it have fought and marched 
any better if it had been smarter? No; it wouldn’t. There 
were too many things to be done to waste time on close- 
order drill as such, ont on cleaning off the spots and tarn- 
ish. Time for doing such things could only be taken from 
time better used in rest and relaxation. And that would 
only have detracted from discipline. 


There are sound reasons, of course, for not going the 
whole hog to the point of holding up slovenliness as a 
virtue. The fact that cleanliness and health are related 1s 
one. The fact that we are in the public eye in time of peac: 
is another. But smartness of appearance is nevertheless an 
inadequate basis for judging military discipline. At 
Chancellorsville, the XI Corps, rated as best largely on 
externals, broke and ran from the field, while many 
another less highly polished Union outfit fought like the 
devil’s own. 


Isn’t it time, then, to re-define military discipline by 


placing 1 its more important components ahead of smart- 
ness? In the next war there will be little enough chance 


for smartness, however keen we may be for it. 
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“A FAREWELL TO ARMS” 


Ry Major Newman Files 


1D Bill Wheelhorse stop ped at my table. | hadn't 
it had worried me. No 
rve unit instructor likes to have his senior battalion 


mander disappear without explanation, tor held ofh 


him for weeks. Of course, 


s with good war records, good physique and the habit 
mmand are getting fewer every day. 

Sit down, Colonel,” I invited, pulling out a chair. 

“No can do Major, sorry; I got a 


sales meeting upstairs here in the hotel. Gotta get back. 


Bill shook his head. 


Late now.” 

| forced a smile cheerfully as I could, and waved him 
IT but my} Misgivings persisted. The next troop school 
came and went "idle Bill Wheelhorse still among the 
nissing. 

[he f slowing morning [ picked up the telephone. 
Bill’s othce reported Mr. Wheelhorse (they didn’t know 
1¢ was ever in the Army) away on a trip. He'd be back 

iturday morning. 

yen I phoned again. “Come to lunch with me, 
Colonel, I need your help.’ 

| could have offered him anything from medals to 
Martinis and been refused, but offer Bill a chance to help 
any one and he’ll slide down brass poles in the midc lle ot 
the night Accordingly | was surprised neither when he 
ccepted nor when he entered the Rockhaven Grill at the 
exact minute we had set for our meeting. 

Bill smiled 
“Well, Major, tell me the worst. You said | 


col uld help you. W hat’ Ss up? 


Luncheon ordered and cocktails before us 
\cross at me. 


‘Bill, where have you been? 

‘Working,’ answered Bill. 

‘Smile when you say that, Soldier.” 

“Hell, Major, I'd like to be able to. Don’t vou realize 
that in civil life today there are just Two classes of people: 
the overworked and the unemployable? W ell, I've got a 
job. Perhaps I should say the job has got me, but it’s the 


same old story. Y ou remember what hap pened to Brom- 
field and McQuade?’ 
Indeed I remembered. Bromfield had been a natural. 
He went over with a platoon in "17, and came home with 
a battalion. Took his reserve work seriously for a while, 
but gradually other interests absorbed more and more of 
is ume. Honor graduate of a le ading law school, he soon 
won a junior partnership in the best firm in town. The 
pace 1s hot in such an office. It gave him little leisure; and 
tamily, politics and his parish church had a claim on that. 
He didn’t have enough left for exercise and he seldom 
took vacations. That was life for Bromfield. He loved the 
\rmy, but the Army offered him 


murses to fill in his rare free evenings and each year an 


wh ate Extension 


creasing quota of inactive duty training that must be 


, 
served in exchange fot the 


} 


doubtful priv le oe ot givin 
nis vacation to his country 


Now Bromfield was as patri 
otic as any man. He proved that in France, but the Re 
serve In peacetime tailed to hold him. 

[he same was true of McQuade. 

He had been S-3 of the old sosth. When I first came as 
instructor, McQuade had a seasonal job with plenty ot 
time off. He'd ; 


its He’ a come early 


go to ¢ aap whether we ordered him with 


pay or wit and stay late. He ran 


the headquarters, wrote prob slems, and did five 


men s 
duty— all with so much airy good humot that our cat nps 
seemed like picnics in spite of ‘the considerable amount of 
real work. 


Well, the depression robbed us ot “Mac.’ 


his easy job, but tn its pl. ice he found a sales position with 


lt to k away 


a big utility company. The hard years were years of prog 
ress ‘for him. He tous oht his way up to a br: incl 


ship and then to the gener: il sales managership [here was 


no nis ghts tot troop sch ools or ex 


There was a hewn to buy, 


no time tor vacations 
tension courses children to edu 
cate He loves wi buddies, and he loves the service but he 
has renounced them for the more tangible advantage § incl 
dent to a successful business career. ) 

Yes, McQuade was another good othcet but Mi Ou Tar 
iS lost to us. , 

Would old Bill Wheelhors« go nextr I thought ot some 
f the remarks on his efficiency record: “I xception il ca 
pacity to win the loyal cooperation ol subordinates,’ 
“Mualitary be aring and habits fully equal to the standards 
of the regular service,’ ““Unusual aptitude 
Slowly my mind returned to the luncheon tab So 


vou ve been busy,” I said. 


“Yes, Major, 


busv. You see, in civil life, the chaps who ar going to 


I'm really learning what it means to be 


get anywhere who have their eves on the top job: 
usually find that the years between forty and sixty mak 
or break their careers. 

“After our last c: amp together I told you I was through 
You laughed. Maybe you laughed when Bromfield hung 
up his sabre. Maybe you laughed when McQuade we nt 
along. You can |: wugh at me and tell me that once a soldier 
diese a solc lier, but don't count too heavily on that 


“Now look here Bill,” 


| began, “vou can’t tell mx 


Does the flumy cate to retain 
those Peeserve officers who ate 


making a success of civil life? 
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Why, the only man who's worth his salt 
is never too busv to do what really needs to be done. Look 
at the big executives. How do they manage to accomplish 


you re too busy. 


so much?” 

“Major,” replied Bill, “you know damned well how 
they do it. T hey are ab le to make up their minds not to do 
at le ast a hundred things tor every one thing they do do 

and do well. I’m using their method. Th: it’s why I’ve 
said farewell to arms. 

“Does the army need me? 

“They don’t act like it. Dhey say, give us a week (45 
hours) of free labor on extension courses and troop 
schools, and we will allow you to spend your vacation out 
in the heat at Fort Snodgrass instead of going to the 
shore with your children.’ 

“You get thirty days le ave a ye ar. [ don’t begrudge 
you that bes my wife begrudges the fact that in y PO 
vears of marriage I've had deonadl few vacations, and all 
but two of them have been spent in uniform.” 


“All right, Bill,” 


your army. 


“you're a citizen and it’s 
How would you have us hang onto you and 


| counte red, 


other field officers in the same boat?” 
“but | 
think a civilian board could answer it better than a board 


That’ Sa hard question, 


; replied Wheelhorse, 


of Regulars. You aren't going to do it by increasing in- 


* * 


active duty requirements. You aren't going to do © by 
requiring us to go to classes in mz ap re ading and patr 
year after year. Moreover, you aren't going to do 
excluding from your adv anced classes “ theee of u 
don’t take extension course work. On the other ha 
am sure the it some system could be devised for keep 
abreast of current milit: ary teaching, that wouldn’t be to 
much of a burden to an active business man. 

“But the real question is this: Does the Army « 
retain in the Reserve those field officers who are maki 
success of civil life? 

“The present system turns away the able while 
courages the job less and unsuccessful to try for active 
bec ause they need the money that two weeks service 
bring them.’ 

* * * 
Something is wrong with a system that needs Br 


helds, Mc Quades, and Wheelhorses so much, and offer 


Lt 


and thou 


men whos 


military records prove their value, men who have cost tl 


Lil 


so few real inducements to keep them. They, 
sands like them, are lost to us every vear— 
government thousands of dollars to train ofhcers whon 
we will need badly if trouble comes. 

There must be a way to hold men like Bill Wheelhorse 
in the collar and we should lose no time in finding it. 


* * 


DOUBTING THOMAS 


C. ayatain Herman 


BEING a steady reader of periodic als dealing with 
huntng and fishing, | have noted a pronounced tendency 
on the part of a certain breed of sportsmen- -authors to 
write disparagingly of our service weapons and the ability 
of military personnel to use them in the woods. In an 
article that appe -ared something less than a year ago, the 
author, Mr. Chauncey Tinens. 
volver experts,” 


“last of the fieuitier re- 
states: 

There are three kinds of shooting—target, exhibition, and 
the real thing. These three have little to do with one 
another. I have tried out many a medal-wearer who 
stood high in the official scoring book. Take them out of 
their rut, and they usually cannot shoot at all. This includes 
most police and military expert paper-target shots, such as 
we have at Camp Perry and elsewhere. Make them shoot 
unexpectedly and under adverse conditions and they are 
usually helpless. 

Mr. Thomas was debunking the frontier shooter. Ac- 
cording to him, this idol of our youth, instead of possessing 
the infallible and deadly accuracy we have always credited 
him with, actually had difficulty scoring hits on a hay- 
cock at fifty feet. The author, in passing, also pays his 
respects to the poor shooting of the soldiery. 


O. Lane, \INFANTRY 


The inference that Wild Bill and Dead-eye Dick would 
be suitable files for the push-and-pull squad shakes my 
boyhood faith, but I am tn accord with the writer’s frank 
admission that the majority of his contemporaries wer: 
inferior marksmen when compared to present- -day experts 
As a matter of fact, after twenty years of association with 
all manner of guides, hunters, and trappers of the big open 
spaces, I had about arrived to the same conclusion. How 
ever, when Mr. Thomas and others of his ilk indiscrimi 
nately malign my fellow soldier, my moth-eaten campaig! 
hat goes into the ring. 

Res many years I have been of the opinion that a man 
trained in the present methods of Army marksmanshij 
be he Doughboy or what- have-you, is a match for th 
on the range or 11 
the field. I will put my money on him in any situatior 
requiring a well-timed, well-aimed shot. If the additional 
requirement of an accurate estimation of distant range 


one of the conditions, so much the better. My milita 


mine-run of the country 's marksmen 


marksman may get “buck fever” or may be shooting un 
severe weather A at an unfamiliar target. Su 
the risk ts solely mine and the chips are down. 
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DOUBTING THOMAS 


e me a trained woodsman to find or stalk game, but 


I'll rake the military expert rifleman to do my part of the 
shooting and seldom will my larder be empty. I have 
taken or accompanied dozens of Army men into the 


woods and have seen them do their stuff. So I assure you 
that if you can shoot well on the target range, you can 
shoot well anywhere. You may need to odane your re- 
actions to the sudden appearance and quick disappearance 

rame targets, but this will not prove unduly difficult. 
A target is a target, be it paper or animal. 

No earlier than last October I had the pleasure of ac- 

ipanying a 63-year- old major general into the rugged, 
almost inaccessible Salmon ae country of Idaho. The 
trel K Was long, the | ast 27 miles being negotiated by horse- 
backing down a narrow, tortuous trail, notched i in the side 
of a dangerously steep canyon. 

With little rest from this unusual ordeal, we were in 
the saddle early the following morning looking for mule 
deer. As we reached the snow line we spied a splendid 
buck on an adjoining peak, about 350 yards away. It was 
a surprise target for we hadn’t expected to run into deer 
so soon. hdasoaver the general, who had left a corps area 
commander's desk only three days before, was not 1n 
According to the disparagers of Army marks- 
men as field shots, he hadn’t a chance. 
slid off his horse; 


training. 
Nevertheless he 
calmly adjusted sling and sight; and, 
as the deer broke for cover, dropped it cold with a single 
shot. 

On another occasion | was collecting specimens in the 
upper Yellowstone. In my tent, whith I shared with the 
cuide and a fellow officer, hung the carcass of a Rocky 
Mountain sheep. One night I was rudely awakened by 
what I took to be someone stumbling over my feet. My 
first thought was that old Joe, the guide —a notorious 
toddy- -top —had made a surreptitious trip to the cache of 
my keg of Ozark “corn.” I snapped my flashlight on the 
evade by way of prelude to delivering a lecture on the 
evils of over- indulgence. There stood an enormous brown 
bear bristling at the light. 

Joe, our likeable, whoop-i it-up frontiersman guide, had 
for years regaled me with wild yarns Smenive of his 
contempt for bears. One I remembered best was some- 
thing about his having once floored a she-bear by merely 
rapping her smartly on the nose with a pair of wire-pliers 
and then making off with her two cubs, one under each 
arm. But whatever may have been his contempt for bears 
in general, this one evidently commanded his respect. 
Awakened by the light or by my heavy breathing, he 


WE are not a military nation. Yet u 


» 
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stayed not on the order of his going but went at once, 
le aving me and my companion to handle our ursine guest 
as best we coulc 1. 

My comrade was just a C amp Perry paper-target expert 

obviously another fellow out 
He should have ducked under 
the tent after Joe, but instead he produc ed his best target 
pistol from somewhere and fired. 


on his first big-game hunt 
of his shooting element. 


The beat tore down our 
abode in making his esc ape. 

At daylight we noticed that the animals ot our pack 
train were uneasy about something along the rivet bank. 
Investigation disclosed our midnight prowler, dead as a 
door nail, scarcely a hundred paces from our camp, his 
jugular vein severed. Not bad for a shot from flat on the 
back, by the light of a flashlight. 

Other instances tending to disprove Mr. Thomas’ state 
Maybe I have 


been fortunate in my choice of hunting companions, but 


ments have come under my observation. 
I have vet to see an Army rifle or pistol expert fail to make 
good in the held. 


Misses? Sure, there have been misses. But put this 
down while you weigh the ; irgument the military paper 
target expert will make hits on shots that the aver: ge pro 


fessional woodsm: in will hesit: ite even to atte mpt. 

Our reputation with the general sporting public IS eVI 
dently based on the broadc ast antics of an occasion: il bolo 
man who becomes imbued with the mighty hunter com- 
plex. The se muishres will keep the milit: iry Sportsm. an 1n 
ill repute unless we restrict their hunting activities to the 
reservation until they can qualify on the range as sharp 
The re ought to be a regul: ition. 


‘Sandy MacNab makes 


it hard for me to picture others ot our profession, espe 


shooters at least. 


My faith tn the scachines of ‘ 


cl ally our medal-wearers, throwing us down. 


I have enjoyed many a saccesshial hunt with plainsmen 
and mountaineers. The sly skepticism with which they 
make their first close-up appraisal of a member of the pro 
fession of arms ts amusing. Possibly I should bungle my 
shots and the reby uphol« | the theory so de ar to them, but 
and lucky enough 
not to do so. However, in spite of that, I shall probab rly 


thus far [ have been mean enough 


never entirely live down the tact that | am a competition 
shot. They will continue to look upon me as a paper-target 
expert, able to le ave the range with a comfortab le score, 
but always floundering when out of my rut—a mere babe- 
in-the-woods when it comes to game shooting. For thus 


has Mr. Thomas branded our kind. 


we are a rich nation, and unde fe nded wealth invites 


aggression —PRESIDENT I HEODORE ROOSEVELT. 
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Notes Irom the Chief of Infantry 
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Commissioned Personnel, Office Chief of Infantry 
Chief of Infantry 
MAJOR GENERAL GEORGE A. LYNCH é 
Executive 
COLONEL JAMES B. WOOLNOUGH 
Personnel Section Training Section 0 
LIEUTENANT COLONEL OSCAR W. GRISWOLD COLONEL ARTHUR W. LANE 
LIEUTENANT COLONEL RAYMOND W. HARDENBERGH LIEUTENANT COLONEL EDWIN F. HARDING in 
MAJOR CHARLES L. MULLINS MAJOR WILLIAM G. LIVESAY 
MAJOR LEVEN C. ALLEN 
Arms, Equipment and Finance Section | 
LIEUTENANT COLONEL RAPP BRUSH 
MAJOR CLARENCE R. HUEBNER ( 
Classification of Infantry Officers. Strength as of January 15, 1937 . 
Ratings Cols. oO — % Majors af Capts. q% Ist Lts.| %&% 2d Lts %&% Total n 
Cols. | | ; a. : r 
Superior 83, 41.9) 113) 41.7) 282) 26.5 242 23.3) 76) 13.2} 37) 11.6) 833 & dl 
Excellent | 102, 51.5) 144, 53.1) 707) 66.4, 7 713 68.8) 383) wiih 112) 35. 1 2161 
Very Satisfactory 9 4.6 11) 4.1) 64 6.0) a 6.9 102) 17.7 38 11. 9 296 
Satisfactory se 2 fe 10 9 10 1.0 13 22 9 28 48 
Unsatisfactory 0 0 l 4 a 0 0 3} =i a 0 6 
Not Rated oe St te aay ie a ee ae 0 | 38.6) +123 
_ Total / *198/100. | 271/100. | 1065100. | 10371100. 577/100. | 3191100. | 3467 





Nore.—*Does not include Chief of eaoatey nor The Inspector General. 


+123 Graduates, U. 8. M. 


5 Records not revised for FY 1936 carried with previous ratings. 


Philippine Scouts 
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Excellent | 0 0 
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the swearing in ot ; 


On the High Seas 
\N ACCOMMODATING candid camera fend sent 


this snapshot of historic event of interest to In- 
tryvmen. 


[he tableau took place on Des A of the L 
lr: nega Grant—Lat. 28° s’ N, Long. 


5 17 


J). S. Army 
2° 38’ W. 

[he time was two bells, May 24, 1937. 

The gentleman facing the camera 1s, of course, Major 

neral George A. Lynch. The party of the second part 

. ieutenant Colonel Myron C. Cramer, J.A.G.D. 

So, under the aegis of Neptune rather than Mars, our 
new Chief took office. The Chief’s own comment on 
this point was that the setting was more ap propriate to 
1 admiral than a general. 
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Nine Not-So-Old Soldiers 


FOR SOME years The Journat has managed to ad 
here to an editorial rule not to pub slish material that falls 
under the head of purely ors ganizational pub ylicity. Articles 
and pictures that do not meet the test of gener: il interest 
to the Infantry of all components are returned to th 
sender with polite regrets. 

To the doubting few who may stull question the correct 
ness of this policy we should like to mention briefly a 
tew ot the choice items they have escaped secing and 
reading in The Journat 

A picture of Private Thaddeus C. Klotz who 1s six 
teet nine inches in height and Private Chester T. Ptaff 
who measures but five feet two in his stoc king feet; both 
are members of Company ] 79th Footguards Accom 
“The Long and Short 


of It,” evolved after a good deal of swe: ting on the part 


ys the picture is a Cc apuion, 


of an industrious pub slic rel: it1ions ofhcer. 


A picture of Captain Ferdinand T. Belch and a dead 
fish. The caption tells us that ¢ Captain Belch has just ac 
complished the startling teat ot snaring a nine-toot cow 
fish, weight 180 pounds, from the post dock of Fort M« 
W hinney. 

Ditto Captain Belch, this time in the great north woods 
and now in the company of a dead moose of unbelievabl 
avoirdupois. The captain stands at parade rest, one foot 
nonchalantly atop the fallen king of the forest; the legend 


reads, * ‘Another Army Nimrod.” 


A thrilling account of a four-month old boxing tourna 
ment that took pl: ace in the Islands. The winners, the 
team of Company J, 79th Footguards, ap pear in tghts 
tastefully decorated with the coat-of-arms of the 7gth. In 
this cate egory, a misguided public relations efices occa 


sionally includes a shot of the losing team. 


Miscellaneous accounts and pictures involving prize 
supply rooms, sterile kitchens showing a meat block 
labeled MEAT BLOCK and other st artling innovations, 
a beer garden built without expense to the government 
of materials cadged from a tolerant junky ard owner, a 
champion curling team, prize rifle squads, and a contrap 
tion that when in working order will turn off all the lights 
in the barracks at tattoo. 

These newsworthy gems are mentioned by way of 
prelude to a story and picture that differs materially from 
those that we reject. 
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The nine sergeants shown are members of Company 
G, 26th Infantry, Plattsburg Barracks, and have among 
them a total of thirty battle « lasps and twelve battle deco- 
rations. Specifically, there are three Distinguished Ser- 
vice Crosses, four Silver Stars, four Purple Hearts, and 
one Croix de Guerre with palm. 

The names and war records follow 

First Sergeant James S. Redding, twenty years service, 
top sergeant 
Star. 


Sergeant William R. Dickerson, twenty years’ service 


at the age of nineteen, five battles, Silver 


all in Company G, five battles, Distinguished Servic 
Cross, Purple Heart. 

Sergeant Jesse l . Stinson, eighteen years. service, five 
battles, Silver Star, Purple Heart. 

Sergeant Marcin Osatzow, twenty-five years’ service, 
five battles, Silver Star. 

Sergeant Stanley Gancaz, seventeen years’ service, five 
battles, Distinguished Service Cross, Silver Star. 

Sergeant John E. Smith, twenty years’ service all in 
Company G, five battles, Distinguished Service Cross, 
Purple Heart, French Croix de Guerre. 

Sergeants Andrew Zak, Andre Jessie, and Harvey R. 
Delaney have their battles and decorations sull in the 
future, for they were too young at the time of the World 


War. 


mostly in Company G. 


[heir service ranges from nine to fifteen years, 
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That these noncommissioned othcers are not rest 
past laurels is shown by the fact that at the close 
last training year Company G was rated the best-t 
company 1n the 26th Infantry. 


oe 2 
Illinois Extends Its Lead 


FOR OVER two years the I 31st Infantry (LL lin. N 
tional Guard) has held a high place among ou 
Honor Roll regiments. Theretore we were not sur! 
when Mayor Lloyd D. Brown, the Regular Art 
structor, sent 1n the last tew ofhcers’ subsc riptions I 
to give the regiment a 100°/, rating. 

We are delighted to have this famous outfit 
Honor Roll, for its own sake, but there is another 
why we are pleased to make the announcement. ( 
out ambitions is to have a 100 division, and the 
ment of the 100 


TO 
Ss al. 


status by the 131St puts us neat 
For two of the intantry regiments ol the 33d D 
Vision, the 130th and the 132d were already ol 
Honor Roll and now we have a third. With three 1 
only one to go, our all-subscriber division has becom: 
best bet in The INFANTRY JOURNAL circulation sw 
stakes. 

[llinots easily leads all the states 1n the number 
Guardsmen subscribers to The INFANTRY JOURNAL. | 
In addition to the three regiments of the 33d Divis 


The Sergeants of Company G, 26th Infantry, Plattsburg Barracks 
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wi! are lined up with the hundred percenters, we have 
ch Illinois Infantry. Stout Infantrymen, these Illhi- 
suardsmen! 
[31st Infantry was organized in August, 1874, 
anuary, 1875, saw it fully equipped ond housed in 
Its first public appearance was on May 
15, 1075, on which occasion it acted as escort to the Grand 
Army of the Republic. 


with white crossed belts, aie epaulets and white 


wn armory. 
Its original uniform was cadet 
iets. The natty appearance of the regiment inspired 
nickname * ‘Dandy First,’ which Why come down to 
tl present. 
[he regiment performed 1 its first emergency service in 
Ww eet it was mobilized to restore law aud order in the 
state. Other highlights of its early history include the 
itertainment By the ' Continental Guards of New Orleans 
ay Be 1880, and the Boston Lanciers in February, 1881. 
In 1893 the regiment acted as escort of honor to President 
Cleveland on the occasion of his visit to the Columbian 
In 1895 it toured the Southern States and 
was hospitably received in Nashville, Atlanta, Savannah, 
Charleston, Augusta, and Chattanooga. 
The Dandy Faves saw service in C \ i during the Span- 
ish-American War. 
Guard 


| xposition. 


It is one of the very few National 
regiments authorized to carry the Santiago 
streamer. 

This regiment goes in strongly for goodwill tours. In 
1906 it visited the South for a second time and in 1915 it 
visited California, taking in the San Diego Exposition 
and the San Francisco World Fair. 

The regiment did its hitch on the Mexican Border in 
the summer of 1916. Six months to a day after being 
mustered out of the Federal service it was mustered in 
again in anticipation of the declaration of war against 
Germany. Following a period of training at imeem, 
Texas, the regiment, now officially designated the 1315t 
Infantry, : sailed for France on the S.S. Tcitethen, It dis- 
embarked at Brest on May 30, 1918, and immediately 
went into training under British supervision in the Eu, 
Long, and Martaineville areas. 

The overseas training period was short. On July 4 the 
regiment took part in the famous attack of the Australians 
on Hamel. From July 18 to August 6 it served in the 
front line in the Amiens sector. Immediately thereafter 
it participated in the Somme offensive from August 8 
to August 20, attacking Chipilly Ridge on August g. 
During the remainder of the period it was in corps reserve 

On August 23 the 33d Division, was transferred from, 
the British to the American First Army. On September 
= it was transferred to the French Second Army and or- 
dered to move to the Blercourt area, southwest of Ver- 
dun. Two weeks later it was transferred to the American 
I[l Corps, and it was as an element of this corps that the 
131st Infantry participated in the Meuse-Argonne of- 
tensive from September 20 to October 21. From October 
26 until the Armistice it held a portion of the line in the 
[royon sector. 

The 131st Infantry carries battle streamers for Picardy, 
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Meuse Bartle 
stanstics, no less than the list of major engagements, at 
test the heavy fighting in which it took part. Its killed 
numbered 13 officers and 262 men, its wounded 4g officers 
and 2,244 men. 
24,612 meters and with the capture ol 


the Somme, Lorraine, and the Argonne. 


It is credited with advances totaling 
2,088 prisoners In 
brief, it has earned a place in the proud company of out 
“blooded” organizations. 

A provisional battalion from the 131st Infantry led the 
march of the Allied forces at the formal occupation of 
Metz on December 8, 1918. In May of the following 
year the regiment returned to the United States. 


mustered out of the federal service on June 6. 


It was 
Shortly 
thereafter it was reorganized as the 1st Illinois Infantry. 
In 1921 it was redesignated the 131st Intanery, Illinots 
National Guard, shesehn perpetuating the name undet 


which it fought in France. 


The commanding ofhicer of our new Honor Roll reg 
ment ts Colonel Francis M. Allen. Colonel Allen enticed 
in the regiment in 1g00 and has served continuously in it 
for thirty-seven years. In progressing from private to 
colonel he skip ped none of the steps. The INFANTRY 
JOURNAL congratulates him on his record and thanks him 
for his part in putting his regiment on the Infantry Asso 
ciation Honor Roll. 
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Attachment to R.L.-16 
HEADQUARTERS Company, 


completed successful experiments with a device to main- 


18th Infantry, has just 


tain constant telephone communication between com- 
mand post and wirehead. 

This device, developed by Sergeant James H. Burke 
and Corporal Melvin Koch, can be readily made from 
any scrap mets il at any post machine shop. A A small brass 
flanged collar, with binding post attached, is snugly fitted 
to the center of the reel ade and insulated therefrom by 
a fiber bushing. Two metal L’s are inverted so that the 
extremities of their vertical legs, 
other, are 


gs, im contact with each 
but insulated from, the center 
support of the reel cart chassis, while their horizontal 
legs contact the top and bottom of the brass flanged 


attached to, 


o> 








The attac hment in operation 
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Deraits oF Devict 


1. Flanged brass collar 
Fiber bushing. 

3. Hole for axle 

4. Tension bolt 

5. L-shaped strips 

6. Terminals 

7. Fiber block 

8 Chassis support 

Q- Chassis clamp 


w 





10 Chassis terminal 

















collar. To insure continuous contact between the collar 
and the L’s, tension bolts are placed through both vertical 


and horizontal legs as shown on the attached drawing. 





The Infantry Rifle and Pistol Squads for 1937. 
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To operate this device, one conductor is grounde | by 
means of a frankel clip to the drum in use, and the 
conductor is connected to the binding post on the bras 
collar. Telephone leads are connected to two additional 
binding posts, of which one is attached to the L’s and 
the other is grounded to the center support of the re¢| 
cart chassis. 


ther 


Inclement weather does not affect the efficiency o 
device. It can be operated from a moving truck without 
interference. It is easily attached to or detached from the 


reel cart. 
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Infantry Rifle and Pistol Teams 


ON May 2gth, The Infantry Rifle and Pistol T. Th 
wound up their preliminary training at Fort Ben: | 
and on June 4th the men selected in the preliminary @ , 
tryouts proceeded to Erie Ordnance Depot, LaCarne, J 7 
Ohio. Here they joined forces with 39 additional candi- (> 


dates for the second stage of the long workout ag cul 
minates in the National » Ta 


By way of warming up for the National Matches i 
pistol squad will compete in the Michigan State Matches Z 
and a rifle squad will journey to the Wakefield Massa. 
chusetts Matches which begin on July 31. Participation 


in these matches should serve as conditioning exercises 


. mM. 
for the strenuous final days. at 
The 1937 group is unique in that every Infantry regi- of 
ment stationed within the continental limits of the United 
States has a representative on the teams. ol 
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The market for Cerebrations is going up! Henceforth our literate cocktail-hour tacticians 
stand to receive as much as $8.00 for their contributions to this department. However, the 


of di price for those “dashed off” with scant consideration for the rules of composition and rhetoric 
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should be addressed to the janitor. 


The Usefulness of Air Power 


DR. IRVINE’S recent discussion on air power ts, in 
the words of Mark Twain, “‘one of the finest things of its 
kind, in a way, that we have recently encoun” Un- 
fortunately his fine, academic article has as little chance 
of affecting the future use or “misuse” of air power as a 
mushroom has of pushing its head through a concrete 
Wisdom no wisdom, the professional 
soldier may as well conclude that bombing of open towns 
and civilians will be an essential part of the next grande 
guerre. The daily occurrences of the civil war in Spain 
may not embarrass Dr. Irvine in his view of the military 
wisdom of such steps, but they clearly reveal the trend 
of the times. 


ps avement. or 


There are two rather startling weaknesses in Dr. Irvine's 
otherwise admirable study. The first, is his fatlure to take 
in account the justifiable character of an air attack which 
aims at forcing the enemy to disperse and use up his 
military resources in counter measures. The second 
that the author forgets that the next great war will be a 
struggle between irreconcilable philosophies of life. Such 
a conflict, will be waged 4 outrance from the start, and 
“moral indignation” or “moral opprobrium” will be just 
so many rather silly words. Everyone will have the issues 
settled in his mind before the first bomb is dropped, sc 
that charges and counter-charges will be wasted win 


Let me develop the first thought. The German air at- 
tacks on England clearly showed that although the moral 
effect on the English people was slight, great military 
advantages were gained by the Germans. The spearhead 
of the attack was Kampf geschwader No. 3, which never 
numbered more than thirty planes. The largest number 
of bombers to set out for England prior to the last great 
raid on May 19-20,1918, was twenty-seven. The threat 
of this small force, however, caused the British govern- 
ment on two occasions to withdraw fighting squadrons 
‘rom France. It caused England to form three first-class 
hghting squadrons at home and to make immense in- 
reases in antiaircraft matériel and personnel. A small 
German squadron tied down ten times its own number 
t fighting airplanes. Moreover, the raids had a marked 
fect on the output of munitions. As high as 75°/, of 


will continue to hover around the $3.00 minimum. 
Cerebrations should be held to four or five hundred words and should be submitted dou 
ble-spaced. They will not be acknowledged or returned. If ace epted, you will bear from the 


paymaster in due course. Inquiries as to the fate of those not published within six months 





the munitions workers in areas warned of an attack ceased 
work. The output remained below normal for an average 
of 24 hours after a raid. So it appears that the British have 
come to regard the air attacks of the Germans as justified 
from » maieaty point of view. With very limited re 
sources the Germans attained large sc ale military results. 
The cream of the jest would be, however, to have some 
zealot break into the “Cerebrations” column in a month 
or two with the startling news that Dr. Irvine was nght 
after all—_the Germans did lose the war. 

Now a word about the new Armageddon. One can 
accept the fact that in a war between totalitarian states no 
useful weapon will be overlooked. Muilitary men charged 
with responsible commands must not only study the 
rapidly changing styles of their profession, but they 
would do well to keep a weather eye cocked on the po 
litical history of the day. Europe is rapidly dividing into 
two camps with irreconcilable differences of opinion as 
to the nature and function of a state. These views are 
taking on the form of a new religion which 1s system- 
atic diy ground into the citizens 


from childhood up. 
When de rival systems clash, 


one must expect all the 
fanaticism and horror of another Thirty Years’ War. In 
such a struggle, ght will be merely a question of geogra- 
phy. More than ever before will the whole energy of na- 
tions be expended in an effort to crush the adversary. 
Mass executions of civilians from the sky will in all prob- 
ability be regarded as justifiable, since you cannot convert 
a communist—or a fascist, for that matter. 

The new warfare of mass fanaticism will raise jolly hell 
with a lot of highly- -touted military views. Not only will 
Dr. Irvine find his views more chedlans than they are 
already shown to be, but a number of other military 
prophets will have to fold their tents like the well-known 
Arabs and silently steal away. General Fuller, with his 
creed of the end of the mass army, Captain Liddell-Hart, 
with all his tanks and hurry-up, may well be acutely em- 
barrassed before the slow, bitter attrition of masses locked 
in a new religious war. After the tanks, gas, and planes 
have had their innings, the side which a studied old 
von Schlieffen the most carefully may well be the winner. 
Wouldn't that be a first-class celestial joke to pull on the 


learned writers and critics? THERSITES. 
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Swing It, Doughboy 


INFANTRY COLONEL has made a sound and 
sensible suggestion in “Hay Foot-Straw Foot,” The IN- 
FANTRY JOURNAL, May-June, 1937. 

The 128-per cadence is abnormal; it makes for ragged 
drill and breathless marching. The true cadence, not this 
theatrical abortion for runts, is our own old 120 thirty- 
inch steps per minute (two steps every second); any 
band-leader not too scared can explain why. His march 
music—all of it—is written in that time and it has to be 
distorted to crowd in 128 froghops per minute. 

Some years ago when | had administrative charge of 
the band, I had a session about this with the band leader, 
an able musician and composer of march music. | asked 
him what in thunder was the matter with the music that 
it made the men’s footwork so eccentric at times. He took 
a thing called a metronome and showed me that the 128- 
steps-per-minute cadence was a bastard interloper in any 
band barracks; that the band was putting out all right, but 
that the troops were hop-skip-and-jumping because the 
cadence was cuckoo. 

“Regulations,” said he. 

“Regulations,” said I. 

A perfect soldier, he gave me a perfect salute, but I 
know what he thought because I was profanely thinking 
the same thing. 

I was once the delighted witness of a verbal explosion 
on the part of an Infantry colonel of long service. This was 
occasioned by the addition of “only an ounce or two more” 
to the infantry pack. At previous times I had heard him 
express himself in trenchant Doughboy language regard- 
ing such innovations as tight-kneed breeches, varicose-vein 
leggings, 128-per-minute jazz timing, and a lot of other 
monkey business inflicted on the long-suffering field 
soldier by someone with a severe case of Europeanitis. 

“Sooner or later” quoth he—and I agree with him— 
“the Infantry will have to be recruited from remount 
stations from some breed of animal that is a cross between 
an ass and an ape.” 

Mayor, Infantry, Retired. 
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Jack of All Trades 
SMOOTHLY the Infantry rolls by, virtually walking 


on air in its purring new trucks. How long before it will 
jerk along in rattling array? Who can say? 

May the foot soldier, however motorized, always keep 
his feet on the ground; never let the wheels go to his 
head—for long. 

Go now where the future of these trucks is of present 
interest and on every hand you see signs that the dough- 
ty Dou ghboy 1 is pecparing to roll his own. Motor officers 
talk wuhicdy otf Yellow Cab, Greyhound, or Marshall 
Field fleet-operation systems. Motor sergeants proudly 
show improvised chain blocks for lifting ailing motors 
from chassis, testing racks built of old bed irons, and 


other gadgets that smack of the Yankee i ingenuity so evi- 
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dent in rural garages. In the more opulent organiz::ion; 
are found testing apparatus and electrically-operate: do. 
jiggers purchased from regimental funds, and called 

“special” tools with the added explanation, “now stan dard 
equipment in all modern garages.”” Let us not question the 
salesman’s assurances but, if you will call some of these 
things * ‘machine tools’ and others “gauges” you will us 
engineering terminology and may suggest problems of 
machine-tool testing and upkeep, and the methods to be 
used to keep test gauges standardized. If you have ever 
run out of gas with the disabled gauge on the dashboard 
stubbornly saying “half full,” you are ahead of me and 
already have a picture of the problem confronting a motor 
officer who has recently taken over a fleet of trucks and 
lot of fancy test apparatus . . . but this is getting mud- 
dled, so to another tack. 

We all try to feed, sleep, and work the rifleman so as to 
keep him in the pink for his job, which is fighting. One 
John Private goes horizontal, coughs, and says he has a 
pain in his chest. ““Charge-a-quarters” grabs the company 
fund clinical thermometer and stethoscope and quickly 
takes a reading of John’s temperature, heart, and lungs, 
meanwhile sending out a three-alarm for the company 
commander. That worthy arrives, checks the readings, de- 
cides to have a look inside, and sends the company bugler 
on the dead run to the kitchen for a cleaver. 

“No?” 

“No!” These repairs call for the Medical Department. 

Why not give the machine an even break with the 
man? Operate the trucks, by all means, in a manner cal- 


culated to get the best results under all conditions. Feed | 


them gas, water, and oil; work them properly; and change 
their spark plugs and shoes when necessary, based on the 
very best information available—military or commercial. 


But, when the time arrives when some organic part must ; 


be torn down . . . STOP! 

Don’t let the ordinary Doughboy perform an ap- 
pendectomy upon the innards of the ailing truck. Though 
his calluses have been transferred from his feet to his 
fundament, there is still no sound reason for the belief that 


he is an expert in all things—from adjustment of ab- | 


dominal bands to zeroing of zither strings. Why nurse an 
All-Star complex that may prove embarrassing the day of 
the Big Game? CarBON Monoxibe. 

i ae 


Sounding Brass 


THE DIVISION has been brought down to its fight- 
ing weight, but there still remain a few odds and ends 
that could be trimmed off. Surely the bugler is unneces- 
sary. He remains only as an anachronistic survival of 
brave days that are dead and : 

The Air Corps has pointed the way. At Mitchel Field 
an efficient sound system supplied with bugle-call record- 
ings lets the post know the time of day and the hour for 
various formations. Incidentally, the recordings carry 
the sound of cornet music, which indicates to me that 
the phonograph companies have discovered what the rest 
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knew long ago: There are few buglers who are 
le of coaxing the correct notes from their instru- 
ments. Moreover, teaching a soldier to tootle on a brass 
tube when he might be making himself useful as an 
[Infantryman 1s a waste of time, in peace as well as in 
wal. 

However, I'd go the Air Corps one better. There is 
no reason for bugle music whether produced by lung- 
ower or by an  antiesl contraption, for no set of 
quarters 1s without its alarm clock and no post is without 
a whistle. Let the officers rise to the sound of Big Ben 
and the men to the voice of a siren. Bells or gongs could 
be used to give notice of the periodic formations to which 
all hands are summoned. Furthermore, none of these de- 
vices require any skill for their operation, nor do they need 
training pamphlets to explain their mysteries. 

By letting the buglers follow the bands into obsctirity 
we shall Teal nothing but a trifling bit of bewhiskered 
tradition that should have been given the boot long ago. 
And by so doing we shall recover to a duty status at least 
two men per company who are now occupying them- 
selves by making faces on the end of a piece of curled 
brass. Music Lover. 
7 7 > A 


Free Wheeling CP’s 
THE ARMY has taken to wheels with almost every- 


thing, including the kitchen stove. But the kitchen stove 
will , ae Brigadier General A and his staff far behind, 
and without benefit of bacon aroma, unless his command 
post set-up is also put on wheels. 

Western Union has equipped trailers as telegraphic 
transmitting stations for use in emergencies such as floods. 
Couldn’t we trailerize the radio and visual section of the 
message center? And the wire section? And all of the 
communication platoon? With the platoon on wheels, 
its radio and visual section could function at all times, and 
wouldn't need a forward and rear echelon during tnoves. 
As for the message center section and wire section, they 
would be able to set up anywhere in no time at all, once 
the wire was laid. Equipment installed in trailers would 
do away with the packing and unpacking we now go 
through at every forward jump during an attack. 

Rich men use trailers for hunting lodges, poor men for 
homes, others for vacation trips. In Hollywood they 
run dressing room trailers out on location. On a Long 
Island estate a trailer bar attends to week-end thirsts 
wherever festivities are centered. Trailers are used for 
everything from itinerant pulpits to rural movie palaces. 
Seemingly we have missed a bet in not fixing up rolling 
baitliwicks for regimental and division commanders and 
their entourages. 

Not just to make them cozy! 
tages besides pampering in trailerizing unit headquarters. 
For instance: ease of moving and speed of moving from 
one position to another; preservation of equipment—as 
well as the staff's temper—in inclement weather; per- 
manency and compactness of such fixtures as tables, 


There are other advan- 
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Trail- 


erite headquarters no longer would have to set up shop 
in buildings, which always attract artillery and bombers. 
Moreover, by applying a reasonable amount of armor 


desks, files, map and communication equipment. 


plate, command post trailers would become modern cov- 
ered wagons, safe against the small arms fire of mechan- 
ized raiders and the splash of aerial bombs. 

Fitted trailers were a novelty six years ago but now are 
a fast growing commercial ente rprise, alre o dogging the 
motor mdiioe, So there’s no problem about wartime 
production. As for cost, they begin around $300; a well 
At that rate a regimental 
CP comprising a half dozen partly armored trailers should 


be delivered for about ten grand, 


fitted one costs $1,000 or more. 


tractive vehicles extra. 
That's no more than the ud payment on a first-class 


W.G. J. 


tank or armored car. 
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Comfort or Hardship? 

“TI BELIEVE 
field.” 
statement was fat and fifty. 


in field sole liering when you're in the 
The battalion commander hn made that Spartan 
y. But he knew what maneu- 
vers were for and said so. Then he went on to announce 
hot month of Panama maneuvers the 
“carry messkits 


* His march order, I need not say, 


that for one whole, 
officers of his battalion would and eat 
with their troops.’ con- 
tained that usual blunt paragraph smacking of hardships 
on campaign which limits bedc ling rolls to a weight of 40 
pounds and a diameter of 15 inches. 

I wasn’t in that battalion. 
service in several wars, beginning with the Boxer Rebel- 
lion and ending with the Meuse-Argonne. He knew 

war and the Siecorabesee of war. So when our battalion 
went out to the jungles for a month, his adjutant found 
room on the battalion wagon for a chest of light table- 
ware, a few clean QM sheets for tablecloths, and six or 
eight thin planks—enough for a mess table and bench 
seats. And when the wagon was being loaded, the major 


My own major had seen 


did not appear with a tape measure to chisdh the bulges of 
the bedding rolls. 

For a month, then, we sat decently at our meals, and 
watched the officers of Major Spartan’s battalion, down 
the line, sitting miserably among the ticks and red bugs, 

eating from awkwardly ‘balanced messkits. 


This happened thirteen years ago. In the years since 
then I have had the fortune to go on extensive maneuvers 
in two different Corps Areas, in two other foreign service 
areas, and at The Infantry School, both as a student of- 
ficer and as a commander of School troops. 
been lucky enough to see something approaching active 
service during the Shanghai affair in 1932. 


| have also 


On the basis of this experience as a “field soldier,” 
during which I have watched officers and troops under 
every discomfort short of actual war, | think there can be 
but one conclusion: Comfort sustains morale. When war 
comes we go from mattresses with springs to mattresses 


or cots without springs, and finally to the hard ground— 
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with a blanket or two and some straw, if we are lucky. 
But in a beauty-rest civilization the whole impulse is to 
leave the hard bed and get back to the box springs when 
the tough job is done. Troops may sleep on the hard 
ground tor a month, and learn to sleep there soundly and 
well. But to a man they will dive for a soft bunk as soon 
as they get a chance. They will never reach the point of 
preferring to take their blankets outdoors and sleep Indian- 
fashion under a tree, when they can rest in billet or 
barracks. And even the Indians were expert at making 
soft beds of pine boughs. 

The hardening of soldiers’ bodies to contact with the 
ground 1s vital in modern warfare. But that comes through 
training in small-unit maneuver—in taking advantage of 
every bump that may deflect a machine- -gun bullet as 
troops work their way forward in an attack. This active 
contact, from movement over the ground on which he 
must fight his battles, toughens the Doughboy quickly 
enough. He will be able to sleep on the ground—when 
he has to. But he will relish the give of springs and mat- 
tresses all the more when he can again recline upon them 
in accustomed ease. 

When the troops of the 31st Infantry were on duty in 
the defensive lines in Shanghai they slept on folding cots 
with heavy cotton comforters over and under them. It 
was miserably cold—there were trucks to transport this 
equipment—so why not? The British soldiers thought 
our men were coddled and soft because they didn’t sleep 
on the billet floors the way the British did. But there 
was no sense whatever in adding this discomfort to the 
Chinese cold and dirt in which we had to exist. Every 
measure that could give officers and men better rest and 
better food kept morale, health and, consequently, per- 


formance of duty, at a higher point. 


There are still Spartan commanders among us who 
issue field orders holding bedding rolls to 40 pounds when 
truck trailers are going half empty to maneuvers. They 
seem to think that misery makes a man maneuver with a 
better will, It has been my experience that all hands give 
their best when commanders do their utmost to make 
hardships bearable. CapTAIN BEDDINGROLL. 


ee ee 
New Tricks—By Order 


THE packers are in my quarters, and in a few days | 
shall be heading for my new regiment from this, the 
greatest Infantry School in the world. Naturally enough, 
I am full of hot, up-to-the- minute, Infantry information, 
absorbed during the past nine months. And when I reach 
my new outhi I hope that I will be permitted to help 
bring it up to date on some of the excellent new methods 
the Infantry School has just taught me. 

But all I have is a ho Mabe. a mighty faint hope at 
that. The chances are five to one that when I join my 
regiment somebody will pin back my ears with the utmost 
ferocity the very first time I even suggest that “they 
don’t do it that way at Benning any more. 


INFANTRY JOURNAL 





July-Angusy 
I have seen that happen too many times, of cou 
other enthusiastic juniors fresh from the Upatoi’s 
banks, to g° sounding off like a new tactical or tec! nj 
Messiah. I fully intend to be non-assertive and t: 
I shall not appear as a young know-it-all. I shall 
only suggestions, not recommendations. But I am 
certain that unless | am very lucky, and come under com. 
manders anxious to put the latest ideas into effect, I mig 
better keep my mouth shut from the beginning. 
“We won't fool with new Benning stuff untl it c 
out in regulations. ’ 


mes 
That is the common attitude. |; 
free translation it simply means: “We won't make ; 
single damn change until we have to” —or else, “The old 

way 1s plenty good enough.” At bottom lies either zi. 
ness or mistrust—or sometimes sheer obstinacy. 

It would not be hard to break this inertia down with 
a little help from high quarters. It 1s only a matter of 
getting the new methods early to the troops through au- 
thoritative channels. The simplest, cheapest way to ac. 
complish this would be for the Infantry School to mark 
pl ainly all instructional matter suitable for immediate ser- 
vice use: TENtATIVE—To be used for service instruction 
One copy of each document so marked should then be 
sent to all Infantry regimental commanders through the 
office of the Chief of Infantry. 

In this way new doctrine and new methods would reach 
every unit early. There would be no choice about keep- 
ing up to date. Regulations written in 1923 could no 
longer be the refuge of the cautious, the listless, the 
hard-headed, and the comatose. Development and prog. 
ress would not be limited to the eager minds. It would be 
impossible for there to be a hiatus of three or four years 
between Benning and the service in general, as in the case 
of the simplified machine- -gun indirect laying methods 
just now reaching the service officially, although taught 
at Benning since 1933. And not least, perhaps— —the 
greater part of the 150 young officers who leave Benning 
every year would not go through the discouragement of 
having their commanders crown them for exhibiting a 
reasonable degree of professional enthusiasm. 

It would be better still, of course, if late Benning in- 
formation could be distributed direct, in sufficient copies 
for every Infantry officer to have one. This, however, 
would require more funds for reproduction and distribu- 
tion than are now obtainable. But, one copy per regi- 
ment, with the official OK of high Infantry authority 
upon it, would do the trick. Suitable training matter 
appearing in The Infantry School Mailing List or The 
INFANTRY JOURNAL might also be indicated as having 
official approval. Anything—any way—to jar us out 
of our post-war wagon-wheel ruts on to a speedier track. 

TEMPORARILY ABREAST. 
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Roasting Them Out 
PRESENT instruction at the Infantry School tends 


to make light of the news reports from Spain that tell of 
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nf. cry setting fire to tanks by throwing bottles of gaso- 
Mine -zainst them, and then’ igniting the gasoline by 

hand grenades. The Infantry School Mailing 
pe aks of this means of roasting out the Spanish 
tankers as “a measure of desperation.” 

[he fact remains, just the same, that heat applied to 
the outside of a tank soon makes the inside temperature 
unbearable, with the inevitable result that the crews 
one popping out like chestnuts from the fire. Hence, | 
suggest that it is folly to dismiss the possibility as im- 
pr -acticable simply on the face of it. 

Some years ago in the Mailing List, a writer suggested 
the use of thermite against tanks. Since nothing, appar- 
ently, has ever been done about it, | suggest a series of 
rests for the purpose of finding out for certain the effect 
of chermite on the internal temperature of a tank. The 
heat inside a tank is ordinarily uncomfortable as it is. A 
mere increase of 30 or 40 degrees should compel a crew 
to de-tank, so to speak, with utmost expedition. At first 
thought it seems probable that a very few square feet of 
tank ‘sarhace covered with thermite, burning as it does at 
a temperature of 4,800 degrees Fahrenheit, would do the 
Certainly the steel of which tanks are made is 
almost perfect as a heat conductor. 

If this proved true (perhaps the basic problem could 
be readily calculated mathematically without the neces- 
sity of actual test), it would then be necessary to try out 
all reasonable methods of getting the thermite on the 
tank—gun fire, mortar fire, grenades, and mines. 

We are falling down on the job unless we follow every 
promising lead to combat the tank and give it exhaustive 


study and thorough trial. G. V. 


nut 


business. 


a Ji 
The Impractical Practical Test 
GENERALLY speaking, two institutions are dealt 


with unfairly when a Reserve officer goes up for promo- 
tion. One is the Reserve officer himself, the other is the 
Army. Neither deserves this treatment but in the face of 
existing regulations nothing much can be done about it. 
However, there is a remedy. 

The promotion of a Reserve officer involves three definite 
steps: (1) he must have served a certain fixed time in 
grade; (2) he must pass a written examination in pre- 
scribed military subjects (or be exempted from this ex- 
amination by virtue of having completed corresponding 
Army Extension Courses); and (3) he must convince a 
board that he has the capacity to perform the practical 
duties of the grade to which he aspires. 

Item 3 should be determined wherever practicable, says 
the regulation, by giving him an opportunity to command 
the appropriate military unit in suitable tactical exercises. 
As a matter of fact, an opportunity for a complete test of 
this nature is virtually impossible under present conditions. 
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Remote indeed are the chances that the candidate, the 
board members, and available troops can arrange their 
affairs to attend a common meeting. 

As a result various substitutes for the practical test have 
been devised. Their nature varies with the general policy 
of the corps area concerned, interpretation of the regula- 
tions by the officer in charge of Reserve affairs, and the 
good or ill nature of the unit instructor who, as a rule, 1s 
the board president. The lack of uniformity is quite ap- 
parent when one examines the expedients employed. 

In many instances the candidate is required to solve a 
map problem in lieu of the tactical field exercises. Mani- 
festly no evidence of an officer's capacity to perform the 
duties of the next higher grade may be inferred from his 
ability to solve a map problem. Especially is this tech- 
nique faulty when one considers that the candidate has, 
as a general rule, already presented certificates which ex- 
empt him from examination in the knowledge (theo- 
retical) qualifications. These certificates cover studies 
which consisted largely of work with maps! 

Another common practice is to conduct an oral ex- 
amination, pursuing the interrogation into all branches of 
the military art. This method is actually an investigation 
of the candidate's knowledge qualifications (already thor- 
oughly tested in the Army Extension Courses), and it 
also gives no clue to his capacity for performing the duties 
of the next higher grade. 

Granted that there are no substitutes for actual com- 
mand, how shall we hurdle the obstacles which now pre- 
vent us from getting together the applicant, the board, 
and a tactical unit of the proper size? The solution 1s 
simple. 

First, conduct the promotion tests during the fourteen- 
day active duty period. Second, give priority for active 
duty to those Reserve officers who have completed the 
preliminary work for promotion and stand ready for the 
practical test. Third, see to it that a unit commensurate in 
size with the grades for which examinations are to be held 
is available at the active duty station. 

This plan would correct the evils in the present system. 
Moreover it would give a few unintended, though happy, 
consequences which we may take as unearned increment. 
For one thing, the active duty group would consist of an 
earnest body, all anxous to excel. The lukewarm indi- 
vidual who looks upon the training period as a vacation 
with pay would be stimulated to greater effort, supposing 
he were not entirely eliminated. Officers would hesitate to 
apply for promotion without adequate preparation. The 
promotion tests would be standardized throughout the 
service. 

And we would be well rid of the fallacy of trying to 
render judgment on an officer's practical ability by test- 
ing his theoretical knowledge. CaprTain SHayer O. L. 
Rosinson, Infantry Reserve. 
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with a blanket or two and some straw, if we are lucky. 
But in a beauty- rest civilization the whole impulse is to 
leave the hard bed and get back to the box springs when 
the tough job is done. Troops may sleep on the hard 
ground tor a month, and learn to sleep there soundly and 
well. But to a man they will dive for a soft bunk as soon 
as they get a chance. T hey will never reach the point of 
preferring to take their blankets outdoors and sleep Indian- 
fashion under a tree, when they can rest in billet or 
barracks. And even the Indians were expert at making 
soft beds of pine boughs. 

The hardening of soldiers’ bodies to contact with the 
ground is vital in modern warfare. But that comes through 
training in small-unit maneuver—in taking advantage of 
every bump that may deflect a machine-gun bullet as 
troops work their way forward in an attack. This active 
contact, from movement over the ground on which he 
must fight his battles, toughens the Doughboy quickly 
enough. He will be able to sleep on the ground—when 
he has to. But he will relish the give of springs and mat- 
tresses all the more when he can again recline upon them 
in accustomed ease. 

When the troops of the 31st Infantry were on duty in 
the defensive lines in Shanghai they slept on folding cots 
with heavy cotton comforters over and under chem. It 

was miserably cold——there were trucks to transport this 
equipment—so why not? The British soldiers thought 
our men were coddled and soft because they didn’t sleep 
on the billet floors the way the British did. But there 
was no sense whatever in adding this discomfort to the 
Chinese cold and dirt in which we had to exist. Every 
measure that could give officers and men better rest and 
better food kept morale, health and, consequently, per- 
formance of duty, at a higher point. 

There are still Spartan commanders among us who 
issue held orders holding bedding rolls to 40 pounds when 
truck trailers are going half empty to maneuvers. They 
seem to think that misery makes a man maneuver with a 
better will. It has been my experience that all hands give 
their best when commanders do their utmost to make 
hardships bearable. CapTAIN BEDDINGROLL. 


or ey 
New Tricks—By Order 


THE packers are in my quarters, and in a few days | 
shall be heading for my new regiment from this, ‘the 
greatest Infantry School in the world. Naturally enough, 
I am full of hot, up-to-the- -minute, Infantry information, 
absorbed during the past nine months. And when I reach 
my new outfit I hope that I will be permitted to help 
bring it up to date on some of the excellent new methods 
the Infantry School has just taught me. 

But all I have is a ho ae mighty faint hope at 
that. The chances are five to one that when I join my 
regiment somebody will pin back my ears with the utmost 
ferocity the very first time I even suggest that “they 
don’t do it that way at Benning any more.’ 
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I have seen that happen too many umes, of cour: 


to 
other enthusiastic jumiors fresh from the Upatoi’s s. idy 
banks, to go sounding off like a new tactical or tech. ical 
Messiah. I fully intend to be non-assertive and ta ul. 
I shall not appear as a young know-it-all. I shall nsake 


only suggestions, not recommendations. But I am dead 
certain that unless I am very lucky, and come under com. 
manders anxious to put the latest ideas into effect, I m. cht 
better keep my mouth shut from the beginning. 

‘We won't fool with new Benning stuff until it c 
out in regulations.’ That is the common attitude. |» 
free translation it simply means: “We won't make a 
single damn change until we have to” —or else, “The old 
At bottom lies either |,z;- 
or sometimes sheer obstinacy. 

It would not be hard to break this inertia down with 
a little help from high quarters. It is only a matter of 
getting the new methods early to the troops through au- 
» SE channels. The simplest, cheapest way to ac- 
complish this would be for the Infantry School to mark 
plainly all instructional matter suitable for immediate ser- 
vice use: TENTATIVE—To be used for service instruction. 
One copy of each document so marked should then be 
sent to all Infantry regimental commanders through the 
office of the Chief of Infantry. 

In this way new doctrine and new methods would reach 
every unit early. There would be no choice about keep- 
ing ‘up to date. Regulations written in 1923 could no 
longer be the refuge of the cautious, the listless, the 
hosed headed, and the comatose. Development and prog- 
ress would not be limited to the eager minds. It would be 
impossible for there to be a hiatus of three or four years 
between Benning and the service in general, as in the case 
of the simplified machine- -gun indirect laying methods 
just now reaching the service officially, although taught 
at Benning since 1933. And not least, perhaps- _the 
greater part of the 150 young officers who leave Benning 
every year would not go through the discouragement of 
having their commanders crown them for exhibiting a 
reasonable degree of professional enthusiasm. 

It would be better still, of course, if late Benning in- 
formation could be distributed direct, in sufficient copies 
for every Infantry officer to have one. This, however, 
would require more funds for reproduction and distribu- 
tion than are now obtainable. But, one copy per regi- 
ment, with the official OK of high Infantry authority 
upon it, would do the trick. Suitable training matter 
appearing in The Infantry School Mailing List or The 
INFANTRY JOURNAL might also be indicated as having 
oficial approval. Anything—any way—to jar us out 
of our post-war wagon-wheel ruts on to a speedier track. 

TEMPORARILY ABREAST. 
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Roasting Them Out 
PRESENT instruction at the Infantry School tends 


to make light of the news reports from Spain that tell of 
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y setting fire to tanks by throwing bottles of gaso- 
rainst them, and then igniting the gasoline by 


; hand grenades. The Infantry School Mailing 


List an of this means of roasting out the Spanish 
tankers as “‘a measure of desperation.” 

[he fact remains, just the same, that heat applied to 
the outside of a tank soon makes the inside temperature 
unbearable, with the inevitable resule that the crews 
cos popping out like chestnuts from the fire. Hence, I 


suggest that it 1s folly to dismiss the possibility as im- 
practicable simply on the face of it. 

~ Some years ago in the Mailing List, a writer suggested 
the use of thermite against tanks. Since nothing, appar- 
ently, has ever been done about it, I suggest a series of 
rests for the purpose of finding out for certain the effect 
of thermite on the internal temperature of a tank. The 
heat inside a tank is ordinarily uncomfortable as it is. A 
mere increase of 30 or 40 degrees should compel a crew 
to de-tank, so to speak, with utmost expedition. At first 
thought it seems probable that a very few square feet of 
tank ‘suche covered with thermite, burning as it does at 
a temperature of 4,800 degrees Fahrenheit, would do the 
business. Certainly the steel of which tanks are made is 
almost perfect as a heat conductor. 

If this proved true (perhaps the basic problem could 
be readily calculated mathematically without the neces- 
sity of actual test), it would then be necessary to try out 
all reasonable methods of getting the thermite on the 
tank—gun fire, mortar fire, grenades, and mines. 

We are falling down on the job unless we follow every 
promising lead to combat the tank and give it exhaustive 
study and thorough trial. G. V. 


7 7 sf 


The Impractical Practical Test 
GENERALLY speaking, two institutions are dealt 


with unfairly when a Reserve officer goes up for promo- 
tion. One is the Reserve officer himself, the other 1s the 
Army. Neither deserves this treatment but in the face of 
existing regulations nothing much can be done about it. 
However, there is a remedy. 

The promotion of a Reserve officer involves three definite 
steps: (1) he must have served a certain fixed ume in 
grade; (2) he must pass a written examination in pre- 
scribed military subjects (or be exempted from this ex- 
amination by virtue of having completed corresponding 
Army Extension Courses); and (3) he must convince a 
board that he has the capacity to perform the practical 
duties of the grade to which he aspires. 

Item 3 should be determined wherever practicable, says 
the regulation, by giving him an opportunity to command 
the appropriate military unit in suitable tactical exercises. 
As a matter of fact, an opportunity for a complete test of 
this nature is virtually impossible under present conditions. 


CEREBRATIONS 
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Remote indeed are the chances that the candidate, the 
board members, and available troops can arrange their 
affairs to attend a common meeting. 

As a result various substitutes for the practical test have 
been devised. Their nature varies with the general policy 
of the corps area concerned, interpretation of the regula- 
tions by the officer in charge of Reserve affairs, and the 
good or ill nature of the unit instructor who, as a rule, 1s 
the board president. The lack of uniformity ts quite ap- 
parent when one examines the expedients employ ed. 


In many instances the candidate is required to solve a 
map problem in lieu of the tactical field exercises. Mani- 
festly no evidence of an officer's capacity to perform the 
duties of the next higher grade may be inferred from his 
ability to solve a map problem. Especially is this tech- 
nique faulty when one considers that the candidate has, 
as a general rule, already presented certificates which ex 
empt him from examination in the knowledge (theo- 
retical) qualifications. These 
which consisted largely of work with maps! 


certificates cover studies 

Another common practice is to conduct an oral ex- 
amination, pursuing the interrogation into all branches of 
the military art. This method is actually an investigation 
of the candidate's knowledge qualifications (already thor- 
oughly tested in the Army Extension Courses), and it 
also gives no clue to his capacity for performing the duties 
of the next higher grade. 

Granted that there are no substitutes for actual com- 
mand, how shall we hurdle the obstacles which now pre- 
vent us from getting together the applicant, the board, 
and a tactical unit of the proper size? The solution 1s 
simple. 

First, conduct the promotion tests during the fourteen- 
day active duty period. Second, give priority for active 
duty to those Reserve officers who have completed the 
preliminary work for promotion and stand ready for the 
practical test. [hird, see to it that a unit commensurate in 
size with the grades for which examinations are to be held 
is available at the active duty station. 


This plan would correct the evils in the present system. 
Moreover it would give a few unintended, though happy, 
consequences which we may take as unearned increment. 
For one thing, the active duty group would consist of an 
earnest body, all anxous to excel. The lukewarm indi- 
vidual who looks upon the training period as a vacation 
with pay would be stimulated to greater effort, supposing 
he were not entirely eliminated. Officers would hesitate to 
apply for promotion without adequate preparation. The 
promotion tests would be standardized throughout the 
service. 

And we would be well rid of the fallacy of trying to 
render judgment on an officer's practical ability by test- 
ing his theoretical knowledge. CapTAIN SHayer O. L. 
Rosinson, Infantry Reserve. 
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The INFANTRY JOURNAL is not an official publication. It 


INDIVIDUAL OTHER THAN THE AUTHOR. It is our policy to 
print articles on subjects of interest to Infantry officers in order 
to stimulate thought and promote discussion; this regardless of 
the fact that some or all of the opinions advanced may be at 
variance with those held by the President of the Infantry Associa- 
tion, the members of the Executive Council, and the Editor. In 
brief The INFANTRY JOURNAL disclaims all implications of 
official sanction to the material that it prints. 





EDITORIAL 
Not Official 


You may not agree with what I say. But if to in- 
telligently disagree with me, | have made you think, 
I have done you a service. — Evpert Husparp. 
NOW and then the fact is brought home to us that 
some of our readers look upon The INFANTRY JOURNAL as 
an official publication. That it is not should be evident 
from its history, its organization, and the material it has 
been publishing during its thirty-odd years of existence. 


Moreover, the masthead of every issue carries an emphatic 
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statement to the effect that the opinions expressed |: 
columns do not carry the stamp of official approva 

But in spite of all this, eyebrows are sometimes raised 
over articles that scoff at time-honored practices or criticize 
prevailing doctrine and methods. The eyebrow raiser 
seem to have an idea that such articles are subversive t 
discipline and damaging to the prestige of the Army, 
This idea has its root in the “official publication” miscon. 
ception that credits The INFANTRY JoURNAL with an av- 
thority which it does not possess. 

Those who recognize The JourNAL for what it is are 
not disturbed by articles that inveigh against the estab- 
lished order. They applaud or condemn depending on 
their views as to the merits of the case and the soundness 
of the argument. The dissenters may write impertinently 
friendly letters denouncing the offending contribution or 
they may submit a spirited reply. But they don’t suggest 
that the War Department exercise its power to prevent 
the publication of critical articles on the grounds that 
they undermine the foundations of the Republic. They 
concede to authors the right to say what they think and 
to the editor the privilege of publishing any literate com- 
ment on the military scene that is impersonal, restrained 
and duly mindful of the proprieties. 

The primary mission of The INFANTRY JOURNAL, as we 
conceive it, is to encourage thought on military matters 
by broadcasting the most stimulating discussions of timely 
subjects that we can lay our hands on. It is not to pre- 
scribe how things shall be done. That is the province of 
regulations. The JourNat has neither the mandate nor 
the desire to cultivate the fenced fields of prescribed and 
approved instruction. It serves best by prospecting on 
the frontier. It hopes to lead its followers to gold in the 
hills. The contributors tell where it is to be found, and 
more often than not it is there. But the editors do not 
guarantee that the alleged pay dirt won’t turn out to be 
iron pyrites. Nor do we grieve overmuch if some of it is. 
For what the searcher after knowledge finds on any single 
intellectual expedition is of small consequence; the im- 
portant thing is to get him out on the trail. 

In brief, then, we consider The JouRNAL a forum which 
is open to those who champion the things that ain’t, as 
well as to those who champion the things that are. That 
the views set forth in a manuscript do not qualify as “ac- 
cepted” is no barrier to publication. Since what we print 
goes out to subscribers without the blessing of the War 
Department, an article in The JourNat can shape thought 
and influence action only by its inherent merit. The view- 
ers-with-alarm need not fear that it will do more. 
forward-looking would not have it do less. 


The 
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HONOR ROLL 


26th Infantry** 

2o1st Infantry (West Virginia N.G.)** 

35th Infantry** 

34th Infantry** 

3d Infantry halal 

130th Infantry (Illinois N.G.)* 

124th Infantry (Florida N.G.)* 

ith Infantry* 

22d Infantry* 

Fort Worth (Texas) CCC District* 

roth Infantry* 

San Antonio (Texas) CCC District* 

2d Infantry* 

161st Infantry (Washington N.G.)* 

3d Battalion, 12th Infantry 

Los Angeles (Califorma) CCC District 

3oth Infantry 

Sacramento (California) CCC District 

33d Infantry 

182d Infantry (Massachusetts N.G.) 

23d Infantry 

jth Infantry 

132d Infantry (Illinois N. G.) 

167th Infantry (Alabama N.G.) 

62d Brigade 

Charleston (West Virgimia) CCC District 

Minnesota CCC District 

North Dakota CCC District 

8th Infantry (Illinois N.G.) 

14th Infantry 

Camp Custer (Michigan) CCC District 

Ruston (Louisiana) CCC District 

29th Infantry (less 3d Battalion) 

Redding (California) CCC District 

Fort Brady (Michigan) CCC District 

2d and 3d Battalions, 158th Infantry (Cali- 
fornia N.G.) 

Boise (Idaho) CCC District 

Fort Lewis (Washington) CCC District 

165th Infantry (New York N.G.) 

131st Infantry (Illinois N. G.) 

Medford (Oregon) CCC District 














The recording angel who posts the Honor Roll made 
a serious slip in preparing the copy for the last issue. The 
Benning contingent of the 29th Infaritry was omitted. 
Apologies were duly tendered and the error has been 
corrected in the current posting. 


The latest additions to the Honor Roll are the 165th 
Infantry (N.Y.N.G.), the 131st Infantry (Illinois N.G.) 
and the Medford (Oregon) CCC District. The history 
of the Illinois regiment appears in this issue. The story of 
the Fighting Irish will come out in the next one. 


The 161st Infantry (Washington N.G.) has re-upped 
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with us for another year and thereby wins its star. It 1s 
worthy of note that our Honor Roll National Guard re gi- 
ments stick. Only one of them has failed to qualify tor 
its star when the time came and that one, so we hear, will 
soon be back in the distinguished company of the one 


hundred percenters. 


Promotion 


AT ITS June meeting the Board of Directors of The 
INFANTRY JOURNAL elected Staff Sergeant John R. Ulmer 
assistant editor of The JourNAL. This action confers upon 
Sergeant Ulmer the title that properly goes with the work 
he has been doing for the past year. 

The INFANTRY JOURNAL became aware of Sergeant 
Ulmer's literary qualifications through two manuscripts 
submitted by him: “Messier Than You Think” and 
“Military Punishments in the Old Days.” Both were 
promptly accepted and published. Shortly thereafter 
when the office of assistant editor fell vacant we asked for 
Sergeant Ulmer to fill it. A year of apprenticeship dem- 
onstrated his ability to do so and his name goes on the 
masthead this issue. 


Staff Sergeant Ulmer is 34 years old, and holds a Re- 
serve commission as first lieutenant in the Adjutant Gen- 
eral’s Department, and has a total of sixteen years’ service. 
His first two years were with the Army of Occupation as 
a member of the 8th Infantry. After his return to the 
States in 1923 he served for a while at Fort Moultrie, 
South Carolina, then with Headquarters 82nd Division 
at Columbia, South Carolina, and finally for eleven years 
with Headquarters 328th Infantry at Tampa, Florida. 


In the biography submitted on the acceptance of his 
first article Sergeant Ulmer gave his Alma Mater as “Car- 
negie- —the free library branch” and added that he 

“still attending.” This statement gives a clue to the 
character of the new assistant editor. 


A y v 


Annual Meeting and Election of Officers 
IN COMPLIANCE with the provisions of Article IV 


of the By-Laws of the United States Infantry Association, 
the following announcement of the Annual Meeting 
and the election of officers and members of the Executive 
Council of the Infantry Association is made: 


(1) The Annual Meeting will be held at the Infantry 
Building, 1115 17th Street, N.W., Washington, D. C., 
on Monday, January 31, 1938. 


(2) The Nominating Committee appointed by the 
President at the Annual Meeting for 1937 has prepared 
the ticket set forth in the ballot printed on page 381 
Branch Associations are urged to get out the vote. The 
ballot may be used either by Branch Associations send- 
ing a consolidated record of votes cast or by individuals 
not voting at Branch Associations. 


























Shoot-the-Editor Department 


OUR BOOK REVIEW section inspires most of the 
material that we print under the above head. This ume it 
was the review of Mr. Baker's Why We Went to War 
that backfired on us. As those who read the review will 
recall, the reviewer does not agree with the author as to 
our reasons for entering the war. Letters recerved and con- 
versations held since the publication of the review indicate 
that many of our readers prefer Mr. Baker's analysis of 
events to E. S. J's. That was to be expected. In a case like 
this, the burden of proof is on the reviewer. 

But this isn’t all. The review contains what amounts 
to a misquotation of Mr. Baker's text. We are glad to 
publish the letter from a brother service-journal editor 
which sets us night on that point: 

In the friendliest manner possible 1 would like to call 
your attention to a grave error in the review of Mr. New- 
ton Baker's book Why We Went to War, which appeared 
in the May-June issue of The INFANTRY JOURNAL. / write, 
further, because Army Ordnance has been doing its best 
for years on end to help keep the American munitions 
record straight. Knowing you as I do, | am sure you will 
want to correct any false impression which the review in 
question may have left with the readers of your fine mili- 
tary journal. ; 

The reviewer gives his reasons why America went to 
war in 1917. He is, of course, entitled to his opinion. In 
his review, however, he does Mr. Baker an injustice by 
misconstruing the sense of certain passages dealing with 
the munitions industry. I refer to the sentence which 
reads: “Mr. Baker's remark that in 1917 there was no 
munitions industry in this country fostered by Allied 
orders based on American loans, is so absurd that it calls 
for no argument.” 

Mr. Baker's book does not contain the statement that 
the reviewer characterizes as “absurd.” Nor is any such 
reading of the passages that have to do with munitions 
justified. Indeed the text makes specific mention of a mu- 
nitions industry in 1917. Y our reviewer in condensing the 
discussion of this subject makes it appear that Mr. Baker 
said something that he did not say. The context gives the 
true picture. The pertinent paragraphs in the book are: 

There has grown up accordingly in very recent years a dis- 
position to charge that bankers and munitions makers ex- 
erted some sort of pressure upon the Government which af- 
fected its policy and ultimately led to our entering the war 

in 1917. 

So far as munitions makers are concerned, the charge is 


a singular selection of a particular group out of a much larger 
and quite indiscriminate mass. It is easy to demonstrate that 
the condition of cotton farmers in the United States was infi- 
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nitely more a subject of concern and anxiety on th: part 
of the Government, executive and legislative, than the nter 
est or welfare of the munitions makers. . 

When we began the actual mobilization of materia! fo; 
our participation in the World War there simply were 1 
American munition makers. General Bliss went to England 
in January, 1918, and continued an agreement made in June 
1917, whereby the British and French supplied us with can. 
non out of their surpluses in exchange for raw materials, |p 
the early months of the war our manufacture of guns was 
negligible. We bought in Canada a large supply of Ross 
rifles, an obsolete arm, and used the leftovers of the Spanish 
war, but still gave some of our recruits training in the manual 
of arms with broomsticks. That we were always able to have 
enough modern rifles for our men overseas was due to the 
fact that we were able to buy a British-owned factory built 
in this country after the World War began, and modified 
the Enfield, with which the British were armed, to our 
needs. . 

We converted typewriter factories into fuse factories and 
generally converted American industrial plants to the war 
material nearest their normal product. Somehow we got 
through—in the opinion of the impatient, none too well 
But a munitions industry large enough to be interested, much 
less influential, in our going to war simply did not exist 
[Italics mine.] During 1916 I never saw a munitions maker 
except as I sent for him and urged him to try to help us in 
the emergency of our border troubles. 

. . . there was no munitions industry in the United States 
in 1914, and by 1917 the industry in that field which had 
been created here, either by or on bebalf of the Allied 
nations, was merely a part of America’s industrial plant di- 
verted from peacetime to wartime production, and the man- 
agers of those industrial undertakings could have had no in 
terest in taking the country into the war. [Italics mine. 
To have done so would have been the most shortsighted of 
policies, for after we went into the war, war profits were re 
duced to a minimum and excess profits taxes squeezed the 
profits out of war with a wringer of constantly increasing 
efficiency. Upon the plainest terms, the interest of the owners 
of “war babies” was in keeping our country at peace while 
they continued to supply the belligerents with their needs 
upon such terms as they could arrange. The charge against 
munition makers seems to me largely an unsupported accusa- 
tion made as an argument in furtherance of a policy by those 
who believe in the nationalization of all arms manufacture 
and the total prohibition of international traffic in arms.- 


[From Why We Went to War, pages 118-122.] 


In justice to a great wartime leader of the Army and to 
American industry in the World War, your reviewer 
might have examined the context more fully—bad he 
done so he would not have made it appear that the rabble 
rousers ranting about munitions makers is justified. More- 
over, he might have drawn the correct lesson for the 
armament of the Army of the United States today and 
for the days to come. A definite part of that lesson is this: 
Our Great “Queen of Battle” may not have available the 
weapons of defense by which alone she can be kept upon 
her well merited throne if her followers do not have a cor- 
rect and sympathetic understanding of the American 
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- ons problem— past, present, and future— based 
logic and fair play. 
L. A. Copp, 
Maj., Ord. Res., U.S. A., 
Editor of Army Ordnance. 


INFANTRY JOURNAL regrets that the misconstruc- 
if Mr. 


escaped the editorial pencil. 


Baker’s discussion of the munitions matter 
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Orchids and Thistles 


From one of our subscription salesmen: 


A captain of the Canadian Army recently came to Fort 
Wayne to get a copy of The Journat. He is stationed in 
Toronto. He said that he had seen reviews of articles in The 
JouRNAL and had tried to get a copy at newsstands but was 
unable to do so. When a foreign officer will go to so much 
trouble to obtain one of our journals, surely every one of our 
own Infantry officers ought to subscribe. 


From a Doughboy major on duty at Fort Benning: 


Have read every thing in every recent issue Gaciadiog the 
jawbone ads). Many articles I’ve reread several times with 
delight. Others after first re ading have stirred me almost to 
the point of writing a rebuttal with murder in my heart. 


We didn’t know the old mag had so much life in her. 
If we've got the boys on the receiving end rereading 
some of dee articles “with delight” and on the verge of 
writing indignant replies to others, our editorial efforts 
have not been 1n vain. 

From a systematic second lieutenant of the Reserves 
who not only reads but digests: 

I am tremendously enthusiastic about my first copies of 
The INFANTRY JoURNAL. They are amazingly full of new 
ideas and information on new developments that are worth 
remembering. These I incorporate in an annotated bibliog- 
raphy in a small loose-leaf notebook, dividing the material 
under such headings as ordnance, logistics, tactics (offense 
and defense), reconnaissance, discipline, organization, liaison, 


history, law, etc. 


From a captain in the Reserve Corps who approves our 
editorial policy of requiring the authors to say it in Anglo- 
Saxon: 


Congratulations on the May-June issue! It is the best single 
issue of the Journal I’ve ever read. “The Will of the Leader” 
has aroused a lot of very favorable comment among the Re- 
serve officers of my acquaintance. 

Re Civilian Admirer’s criticism, I cast my vote for the man- 
agement. Certain military subjects such as those that have 
to do with the technique of machine gunnery can’t be made 
easy, but I can’t see any necessity for hiding tactics and 
strategy behind a barbed-wire entanglement of polysyllabic 
(how's that?) words. We amateurs appreciate the type of 
magazine you issue, and get a lot more out of it than we 
could possibly get if you followed the Civilian Admirer’s 
wishes. Don’t let him kid you into thinking that intellect 
must hide behind whiskers. 


The Hayfoot-Strawfoot Cerebration which inveighed 
the 128-steps- to-the-minute marching cadence was heartily 
ndorsed by two of our correspondents. One embodied 
is views in a Cerebration which is published in this issue. 





OFF THE RECORD 





The other expressed himselt informally, but feeling rly, in 
a postscript to a personal letter. We quote: 


Damn your Army bands. | was Chief of Staff to the Grand 
Marshal in our Memorial Day Parade and had to lead the 
line in front of the bugle-and-drum corps from the 13th at 
Fort Adams. They certainly did hit up a rapid step and | 
was much more content when, after leaving the cemetery 
with the Army gone, we did the rest of the distance with a 
civilian outfit. It was less wearing on the feet and nerves 


Henry S. WHEELER 
The Honorable Henry S. Wheeler 1s Mayor of New 


Rhode Island. Lest our readers envisage an elderly 
gentleman with an overhanging waist-line we hasten to 


port, 


state that the Mayor is young and athletic. 
From a captain whose blood pressure was raised by out 
editorial in the May-June issue: 


After many years of enjoying The INFANTRY JouRNAL, | 
never expected ‘to see featured such contemptible advice nor 
recommendation so thoroughly destructive of morale as that 
contained in the editorial “As of June 30th” in your May 
June issue. I do not know nor care who the editorialist may 
have been, but his final idea represents at attitude about 
efficiency reports that 1s all too common in our army and 
one that cannot be exterminated too quickly or ruthlessly. 

Under the guise of telling how the officer reported upon 
can be protected from a biased or prejudiced superior, he 
actually advocates that the next superior do exactly that 
which is forbidden by regulation, even in a Fast Becoming a- 
Yes-Man Army, and hold the good old efficiency report over 
the head of another officer as a club to force compliance with 
his own particular views. 

> > > 


I do not expect always to be agreed with, even when and 
if I reach the infallible and exalted status of C.O., 
case you should take 
should realize 
approval, and merely sign myself 


so just in 
notion to publish this, | suppose | 
not viewed with 


that iconoclastic efforts are 


TACTLESS 


There was much more to the letter but our space is 


limited. Our “‘editorialist,”’ who doubles in brass as editor, 


recovered 1n time to get out this issue. 
From an officer on the General Staff who speaks his 
mind about our review of Why We Went to War: 


As a member of the Infantry Association and a subscriber 
to The INFANTRY JouRNAL, I wish to register my personal 
protest against the review of Newton D. Baker’s book, Why 
We Went to War, by individual with the 
E. S. J. 

In my opinion, this article does not constitute a fair or im 
partial review of the book. It appears that E. S.J. has taken 
advantage of an opportunity to free his mind of an inappro- 
priate castigation of perhaps the most able and courageous 
President and Secretary of War that this country has ever 
waged war under. 


some initials 


E.S.J. and his critic are in agreement on one point: 
both regard Mr. Baker as our ablest war-time Secretary of 
War. 


Most officers who saw World War service concur. 
5 5 A 5 A 


Tough, but Nourishing 
OUR Off the Record editorial in the May-June 


contains the statement “Occasionally we give our pain- 
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fully serious students a chunk of raw meat in the form 
of a not-too-easily-assimilated study.”” We might have 
cited Major E. S. Johnston’s article in that issue as an 
example. You read it, of course? No? Well, we knew 
that some of you wouldn't. Major Johnston at his theo- 
retical best, or worst if you prefer it that way, is not 
light reading. But the stuff is there if you have a mind 
to dig it out. And it goes over big with the profound 
thinkers. Witness this from one of our learned authors 
whose background on war gives weight to his words: 


As one who has long been interested in the history of 
military thought, I os like to make certain comments on 
an article by Major E. S. Johnston published in your last issue 
under the title of “C ‘ontrol.” 

First, the article is somewhat inchoate for the obvious rea- 
son that the writer has only begun to explore a vast subject. 

Second, I consider the article even as it stands to be the 
first and only contribution of signal importance made by an 
American Army officer to the advancement of the higher 
branches of military theory. 

Third, I consider the opening up of this subject to be, in its 
potentialities, the most important advance in the field of mili- 
tary theory since the time of Clausewitz. It is an amazing 
fact that the theory of military control has lain all these years 
a barren waste so far as formal, systematic inquiry is con- 
cerned, 

Fourth, almost every other sentence in Major Johnston's 
essay can furnish the text for a separate theoretical article of 
remarkable freshness and innumerable case studies of value. 
Many of them are worthy of a lifetime of rumination. 

It is earnestly to be hoped that Major Johnston will probe 
into this subject further with all the intellectual power and 
fortitude at his command. The INFANTRY JOURNAL is to be 
congratulated on the publication of such an article. 


Da.ias D. Irvine. 
A 7 7 


Let George Do It 
MARCO POLO’S analysis of the summer leave situa- 


tion (March-April issue) draws a belated retort courteous. 


I have just spent ten minutes of valuable time wasted from 
my too-short life in reading Marco Polo’s “Summer Cramps.” 
I am now demanding an eye for an eye. | want to waste one 
minute of his—which is probably as valuable as ten of mine. 

The active list of our army once bore these names: George 
Washington, Ulysses S. Grant, John J. Pershing. They Lave 
gone. As each departed, his place was filled. No man is in- 
dispensable. As good as I am, were I to die tonight, the 
War Department might find a suitable replacement. 

“In time of peace, prepare for war.” Men and officers are 
killed in battle. Their places are assumed, in the heat of ac- 
tion, by their logical successors and the fight goes on. 

The solution to “Summer Cramps” is not to “combat the 
tendency of most officers to consider that a change-of-station 
order confers a right to leave of absence.” Nor is it a “hard- 
boiled leave of absence policy.” Nor is it “let the Thomason 
Act lieutenants report Pe duty in September.” 

It is this: Let commanders of all grades and ranks learn 
that the absence of a subordinate, particularly of their best 
subordinate, is to be looked upon as a heaven-sent oppor- 
tunity to see what would happen were he, the subordinate, 
to die—to see whether his second-in-command can rise to 
the occasion. It also affords an opportunity to train the re- 
placement in actually doing what he must be prepared to do. 
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I just let my sergeant read this over after telling him boy 
Marco Polo, and his remark was, “That officer takes |) © to, 
serious. What he needs is a six-month furlough himself 


KuBLal Ki. 


Pants 


WE HAVE two communications that hark back to 
Captain Clough’s article “Boots and Breeches” whic!) a 
peared in the March-April issue. One from Colone! W. 
R. Scott, Chief of the First Section at The Infantry School, 
submits without comment a quotation from a book ep. 
titled Recollections of an Officer of Napoleon's A my 
by Captain Blaze, who wrote approximately one hun 
dred years ago. The quotation reads: 


The military administration has made immense progress 
since peace was declared. Today the soldier receives a pair 
of cloth trousers, and it is a great improvement: the breeches 
no longer exist. I have never been able to understand why 
under Napoleon, when we were always at war, the soldiers 
should have been dressed in the disgraceful breeches which 
squeezing his leg, prevented him from walking freely. 


The other communication from a recognized authority 
on the history of the American Army reads: 

We run in circles, and call it progress. 

Every so often we laboriously rediscover, in some alien store- 
house or lumber heap, good things which once belonged 
tous. , 

Captain Clough’s article having discarded a whole wardrobe 
of foreign misfits, discovers that our good friends, the Ma- 
rines, have just what we want and proposes that we adopt it 
from them. Adopt it, by all means, say I, but why from the 
Marines? The equipment described so enthusiastically—the 
comfortable trousers, the laced leggings, and all the rest—s 
Army equipment, the commonplace daily wear of the Army 
a generation ago. And there were other good and useful 
articles of uniform that somehow got lost in the shuffle of the 
years. Out of our own discarded garments we can put to 
gether a better and more practical outfit even than the one 
Chasesia Clough advocates. 

We are, barring Great Britain possibly, the oldest govern- 
ment in the world. We have the oldest flag in the world, 
and our army, although it dates only from our independence, 
has its roots in the very beginnings of the British Army, 
whose heritage | s ours of right in so far as we have not for- 
feited it by straying after strange gods. Why not look in our 
own attic when we want something before visiting the 
European style shows? 

NEGLIGIBLE REACTIONARY. 


y- oie 
To U. S. Army Sons and Daughters 
THE 15TH INFANTRY needs the pictures of the fol- 


lowing named colonels to complete the album of regr- 
mental commanders: Colonel Oliver L. Shepherd ( 1863. 
1870) ; Colonel George P. Buell (1879-1883) ; Colonel 
John N. G. Whistler (1883-1886); Colonel Edward 
Moale (1897-1902). 

Anyone having a photograph of any of these officers 1s 
requested to send it to The INFANTRY JouRNAL. We'll 
make the copy and return the original. 
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BELGIUM 
Reviewed by Captain Wendell G. Jobnson, Infantry 


ANTITANK DEFENSE. Conference by 
Commander B. E. M. Xhaet. 
Sciences Militaires, March, 1936.) 


Captain 


(Bulletin Belge des 


Three topics are covered in this study: current tanks in 
foreign armies, the effect of tanks on tactics, the defensive 
measures against tanks. The author begins by saying 
that “the next war may be synthetized in three words: 


urplanes, gas, tanks.” 


His comments on tanks in current use are well summed 


up ina brief table. 


Principal 
Mission 
Scouting 
Pursuit 


Tank Weight Armor 


2-5 T. 


Speed 


Ultra-light 35-.50 in. 2-43 mph. 


Combat in 
closer 
cooperation 
with infantry 


66-.79 in. 2-43 mph. 


Deep 

penetration 
in enemy 
| position 


Medium 10-30 T. 


.79-1.37 in. -31 mph. 


Heavy Over 30 T. At least 1.37 in. -31 mph. 


Raiding 5-12 T. 
(Cavalry 

combat 

cars?) 


Not over .35 in. 43-75 mph. Long dis- 


tance raids. 


As to the effect of tanks on tactics: 


Owing to their armor protection and obstacle-crossing 
ability tanks are infantry’s worst enemy. They take no 
prisoners. Their speed and protection from rifle and 
machine-gun fire nullify much of the value of even deep- 
ly organized outpost security. Without antitank means, 
an outpost or security force in good tank terrain cannot 
resist; it can only warn. Tanks can strike much farther 
than infantry. Often, supported by aviation and artil- 
lery and artificial fog, they may first destroy or disorgan- 
ize the hostile artillery; then the infantry. They are 
merciless against retreating troops. Tanks can operate 
on their own, piercing or outflanking the enemy. Against 
tanks and accompanying motorized troops there must be 

guard in all directions. Tanks have abolished rear areas. 

Finally, tanks are feared by many countries because they 

in make a sudden and deep penetration before a declara- 
tion of war, disorganizing mobilization even before it 


in be ordered. 


i> 


Airplanes, gas, and tanks 


appear ¢ oO be the decisive 
military means of future war, says the author. 
he continues, tanks, being tied to the ground, 
more readily combated than the other two. 
acquire an antitank spirit. 


By way of 


However, 
can be 
But one must 
) ) antitank doctrine, one fundamental rule 
should be written in letters of fire, 
namely, The defense 


permanent form in every unit 


says Captain Xhaet; 
against tanks must be assured in 
halted, on the march, 
or in combat. 

‘o destroy the tanks; 
to block them with obstacles which they cannot cross ot 
upset. 


For this, there are two objectives: T 


This ts done by combining active and passive 
S - I 
defensive means. artillery, antitank 
guns, aviation; and the semi-passive weapon, mines. 


The author considers passive means most important. 


Ac tive means are: 


The various well-known natural obstacles are mentioned, 
The artificial 
Among these are: inunda 
tions, embankments, mine fields, ensicoale trenches, traps, 
obstructions, walls, rails. 
to construct; 

to the utmost. 


water courses, steep banks, swamps, woods. 
obstacles are discussed in detail. 


of course, are difficult 
natural obstacles should be utilized 
Road obstructions by ditching, barricad 
ing, mining, and stretching wire cables are described. 


T he sc, 
hence, 


The 47-mm. gun is the sanderd Belgian AT gun. The 
author claims it to be equal to any foreign weapons of its 
type. It is towed by a light tractor, which can travel three 
miles per hour at reduce -d speed as long as necessary with- 


out damage to the motor. 
In the infantry the operating personnel ordinarily walk; 


in the Chasseurs 
Ardennais the 47-mm. gun is on an automotive mount 


in the cavalry they are transported ; 


carrying also the personnel and munitions. 


Several of the principles emphasized by the author 
merit consideration. An antitank obstacle alw ays should 
be defended by the fire of s mall arms and antitank weap- 
ons—in decreasing proportion with the effectiveness of 
the obstacles. As a general rule, antitank weapons and 
missions are not assigned until after determining the use 
and improvement to be made of terrain obstacles. There 
should be at least four 47-mm. guns per infantry battalion 
Owing to the brusque and brief tank-antitank struggle, 
the personnel of antitank guns must be extremely Vi 9t- 
lant and act on their initiative. Antitank weapons fire 
without considering troop safety. 
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The author considers the several advantages of frontal 
and flanking fire and concludes that “‘it depends on the 
situation, 

Command posts, reserves and important installations 
should preferably be located behind strong antitank de- 
fense fires. 

Most of the antitank weapons with the advance guard 
should accompany the point. 

The author concludes that the result of a tank-antitank 
duel will depend largely on the distance at which the 
defenders see the hk and the guts of the antitank per- 
sonnel to stick by their weapons. With adequate means, 
determination, alertness, and teamwork, the antitankers 
should come out on top. 

In other words, the author believes that, like every 
other style of combat, a defense, powerfully equipped and 
on the job with high morale, can lick the attack. 


7 7 7 


FRANCE 
Reviewed by Captain Wendell G. Jobnson, Infantry 


AIR TRANSPORT OF TANKS. By Captain G. Le- 
Gouest. (La Revue d'Infanterie, April, 1937.) 


In his article on the Paris Aviation Show of last fall, 
Captain LeGouest relates how a tankette was transported 
by airplane in Soviet Russia. A T27 tankette was used. 
Its characteristics: weight, 2.5 tons; length, 2.5 meters; 
width, 1.8 meters; height, 1.5 meters; speed, 24 mph; 
max. armor, 0.4 inch; armament, 1 MG; crew, two; 
radius of action, 100 miles. 

The carrier was a T.B.3 all-metal monoplane bomber of 
Soviet manufacture. Its weight: 22,000 pounds empty, 
39,600 pounds loaded. Its power plant: four 600 H.P. 
motors. 

In flight, the tank is held in place between the uprights 
of the Ce gear a few inches above the bottom of 
the wheels. The crew rides inside the plane. 

Six minutes after the plane comes to a stop on landing, 
the tank with its crew is ready to roll. 

The mission visualized for tanks transported by air is to 
form the light artillery needed to support parachutists 
and air infantry landed in hostile rear areas on missions of 
destruction or harassment. 


7 7 7 


THE USSR IN THE FAR EAST. By General Niessel. 
(Revue des Deux Mondes, February, 1936.) 


The recent pact concluded between Germany and 
Japan invites attention to the Russo-Japanese rivalry in 
Asia. 

General Niessel says that Japan has only two divisions 
in Korea and three in Manchukuo; that 100,000 Man- 
churian troops, officered largely by Japanese, are under 
arms. 

Across the border under Marshal Blucher are 250,000 
Russian troops, forming twelve infantry divisions, and 
two divisions and one brigade of cavalry. They have 
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strong air and mechanized supports. Their supply- over 
the Trans-Siberian R.R.—would require 28 trains — da 
normally; 44 trains during active operations. The : 
of outer Mongolia, organized with a nucleus of R 
officers and technicians, form a strong backing for the 


Siberian Army. 
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ITALIAN LOSSES DURING ETHIOPIAN \ AR 
By Major (M.C.) P. Huard. (Revue des Troupe; 
Coloniales, March, 1937.) 


The balance sheet showing losses of soldiers and work. 
ers, whites and natives, during the Italian campaign in 
East Africa is an astonishing record of sanitary success, 

By March, 1936, the strength of the Italian forces 
engaged in the campaign had reached 400,000 men, of 
whom 300,000 were on the northern front. The work- 
men under military sanitary control climbed from 30,000 
in September, 1935, to go,ooo or more in March, 1936 

The losses from May, 1935, to September, 1936, were 

{ 1,500 white soldiers 
NS ANNI css ecictissndishsttewninibienstiien , 100 white laborers 
2,500 Ascaris 
Died of illness: 4,300 3,200 white soldiers 
(not counting Ascaris) 1,100 white laborers 
Wounded : 8,000 cessccscscscscsnessnesen | a0 ae 
Evacuated to Italy : 20,000 to 25,000 whites. 

The sanitary fleet consisted of eight hospital ships hav- 
ing a capacity of 6,000 beds. This fleet saved many lives 
by taking individuals unfit for tropical service back to 
Europe to recuperate. 

Besides the figures given above several other items 
are interesting: Of the killed, there was one officer for 
every five or six soldiers; and five Ascaris for every three 
whites, which was in proportion to the relative effective 
strength. In all, there was one killed out of each 100 
men. Among the soldiers, from 1.75 to 2.0 per cent were 
killed in action and died of disease; among the laborers, 
from 1.2 to 1.8 per cent. 

The author draws an interesting comparison between 
this campaign and other colonial campaigns of the past. 
Considering only deaths from disease, he shows: 


TONKIN—1890 (1 year) : 8,500 men—1,125 deaths (13.25%). 

MADAGASCAR—1895 (10 months): 13,000 men—4,200 
deaths (32.3%). 

TRANSVAAL—1900 (7 months): 200,000 British—5,200 
deaths (2.6%). 

EAST-AFRICAN—1915-18 (3 years): 50,000 men—6,300 
deaths (12.6%). ; 

ETHIOPIA—1935-36 (15 months): 350,000 Italians—4,30 
deaths (Average estimate) (1.2%). 


Breaking this down to deaths per 1,000 men per year, 
which gives a comparative picture, we have: Tonkin, 
132/1,000; Madagascar, 377/ 1,000; Transvaal, 44/ 1,000; 
East Africa, 42/1,000; Ethiopia, 10/1,000. 

That the scourge of typhus, scurvy, and recurrent 
fever, which decimated the Abyssinians, was kept from 
hundreds of thousands of Italians, and that impaludism, 
dysentery, typhoid, never got out of control, are achieve- 
ments which indicate excellent organization and rigorous 
sanitary discipline—well worth citing. 
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co) POSITION OF THE BRITISH EMPIRE. 
ve des Troupes Coloniales, April, 1937) 


[| coronation of George VI and the colorful gathering 
of his subject potentates has focused the eyes of the world 
on the empire which still bows to royal pomp. The sys- 
cem of defense of this world- -girdling empire is the subject 
of an article in the Revue des Troupes Coloniales. The 
immensity of the empire is shown by the table reproduced 





below - 
COMPOSITION OF THE BRITISH EMPIRE 
AREA PopuLa- 
CoUNTRY (1,000 square TION 
kilometers) (Millions) 
Saett CIEE scccirtrnnserensensennmniecmmmatenioninn 245 45 
DOMINIONS 
Ireland eccecoocesecesencenscoececce cosccscoveccooesesccesecooccossosceese 70 3 
I ail ciaiacctensheleonniaitalacipanaieadl 9,660 10 
PR rca EE TALIS septs ction os oe oe 7,700 6 
ee et eee 1,225 7 
OE EE a ee ee 270 1.25 
te dE ha SER ae Tacs ae 420 0.25 
INDIA 
Provinces governed by the viceroy, 
and 680 independent states ..............sesseee 4,750 320 
COLONIES 
Ce yl WR canncenccnnncevoneveccsneccenenesoseoncececencnvecusssgenenenseess 55 5.5 
NE EEE CEE ee Oe a Oe anne 870 19 
Federated Malay States ...............cscssssscersersssees 70 1.5 
SERINE x sidcctsneeasehctadiieptisisielibeioenetsedtessianinsiiebetationaniite 583 3 
North and South Rhodesia ..........:.:ccccccsseesees 1,140 2.5 
I SE TES oO NCE ee 200 2 
Of ERP ER Pes Seem mere 80 1.5 
Anglo-Egyptian Sudan and 30 other countries 2,630 6 
PROTECTORATES 
A Eiebee S23024 Re ea ae 285 3.25 
Non-federated Malay States .0........ccccccsessees 60 1.25 
Nyasaland and 7 other countries ................ 100 1.25 
MANDATES 
Palestine and Transjordan ............ccssseseseseeees 65 1.25 
Tanganyika and 6 other countries ................ 950 4.25 
eh ee 450 


(approximate) (approximate) 


(World Almanac figures differ slightly: Area, 13,290,634 square 
miles; population, 486,733,451. Almanac statistics for the United 
States and possessions are: 3,738,295 square miles; 137,008,435 
inhabitants (1930).) 


7 7 7 
STRENGTH OF LEADING ARMIES. (Revue des 
Troupes Coloniales, April, 1937.) 


From League of Nations records and other studies 
come the following significant statistics: 


ARMIES OF THE WORLD 


AREA PopuLa- MOBILIZATION 
CouNTRY (Square TION Active MAN Power 
Kilometers) (Millions) ARMY (Millions) 
i, ees 21,176,000 170 1,300,000 35 
Germany .........000 470,900 67 800,000 13 
aoe 551,000 42 400,000 8 
(Excluding effectives outside of mother country) 
i ae 310,000 44 550, 
(Excluding colonial effectives) 
Great Britain ...... 244,000 47 113,000 9 
(Excluding forces outside of mother country) 
SONIA ccevuliethcnients 382,000 Ce oe 14 
i ae 8,000,000 128 150,000 25 
PORIIEE cccunstthinssione 388,000 34 266,000 6.5 


In aviation Russia also leads with 3,500 planes. The 
thers: U.S.A.—2,200; Italy, 1,700; Germany—1,600; 


Great Britain—1,500; Japan—1,300; France—1,200. 
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The Revue des Troupes Coloniales reports world naval 
tonnage to be, according to League figures (including 
ships under construction and those provided for in 1936 


budgets) : 
EL gf SESS ieee As: Seer eee) ee eR ERE. ee 1,350,000 tons 
CO Ty SE ees eek. NRL! 1,300,000 tons 
SEINE sudecosilintiiapabensiucanspaeniedaiatanitandaianasdamaramaadiania 920,000 tons 
France (largest submarine fleet in the world).... 700,000 tons 
I ich eae CSS PRE ne ee 2 8 RE 530,000 tons 
SINE. siisceutnsensdeiectidememseiatadndencdanaiie ieee 250,000 tons 


All new ships use heavier deck armor, carry more pow- 
erful antiaircraft weapons, and make 30 knots or better. 


4 ff 
GREAT BRITAIN 
Reviewed by Captain Joseph 1. Greene, Infantry 
FRENCH AND GERMAN MANEUVERS. A lec- 
ture delivered at the Royal Artillery Institution, by 


Major-General H. Rowan-Robinson, C.B., C.M.G., 
D.S.O. (retired). (The Journal of the Royal Artillery, 
April, 1937.) 

The French maneuvers of 1936 were held in country 
for the most part heavily wooded. Their main purpose, 
says Major-General Rowan-Robinson, was to find out the 
value of existing antitank guns, and “the possibility, in 
such close country, of cooperation with aircraft, of liaison, 
of signal communication and of supply.” The maneuvers 
were closely controlled; there were 700 miles of umpires’ 
wire and 680 umpires busy directing the war. Each day 
there was an armistice from noon until 4:00 P.M., during 
which the umpires made sure of the exact situation and 
issued decisions accordingly. 

In spite of the broken terrain the troops kept their di- 
rections well and kept contact to the flanks and rear. Gen- 
eral Rowan-Robinson was of the opinion that infantry 
“was inclined to bunch in the assaults.” Assault “groups 
were led by light machine gunners who fired from the hip 
as they ran. 

The German maneuvers seem to have made a much 
greater impression upon this well-known observer than 
the French. Here, the opposing corps were both interior 
units with 1 imaginary corps on each side of them. The 
divisional reconnaissance units were pushed well ahead 
early in the maneuver. These units consisted of two 
companies of rifle troops in trucks or motorcycle side-cars, 
a company of armored cars or light tanks, a company of 
antitank guns, a platoon of four light mortars, and a 
company of heavy machine guns—all units in the detach- 
ment being motorized. 

Commanders employed these “powerful weapons both 
for reconnaissance and fighting” to seize and hold im- 
portant ground to front and flanks, and then to advance 
another jump and occupy another phase line. Thus, 
they formed a strong advance security, moving by bounds, 
and gave flank and rear security as well, when all-around 
protection was important. 

“s . the muscle-moved portion of the German divi- 
sion” says the British observer, “marches in a sort of 
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fire-proof cage, protected to front and flanks by the re- 
connaissance group, all around against tanks by the num- 
erous antitank guns, and against air attack by the aircraft 
and antiaircraft guns. That is to say, a large amount of 
money has to be spent on defense in order to bring the 
instrument of attack safely up to its objective. To justify 
such expenditure the instrument needs to be particularly 
effective. Whether or not it will be found so is one of 
the great query points of modern war.’ 

One highly important point in these maneuvers lay 
in the fact that umpires frequently placed tank units out 
of action—some of them permanently—because of the 
heavy simulated antitank fire which they received. Gen- 
eral Rowan-Robinson says that the umpires were right— 

“Very few of the tanks would have lived through the 
volume of antitank fire that was directed against them.” 
This comment has particular pertinence in the light of 
our own recent Benning maneuvers in which attacking 
tanks invariably came under antitank fire, and sometimes 
under antitank artillery fire at extremely close ranges. 

In his conclusions, General Rowan-Robinson says that 
both French and German troops seemed thoroughly busi- 
nesslike, but that there is no comparison between the 
popularity of the armies of the two nations. In Germany 
the troops “were uproariously popular” and “‘greeted by 
cheering crowds in every village.” 
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AERIAL COMBAT AS A MEANS OF STRATEGIC 
DEFENSE. By the authors of “Air Strategy.” (The 
Royal Air Force Quarterly, April, 1937.) 


These writers plainly believe that “bombing the other 
fellow,” or “100 per cent retaliation,” is a faulty doctrine. 
In the first place, there has got to be some measure of 
energetic, immediate defense against bomb attacks to 
keep up the morale of the civil population. It will hardly 
satisfy the people of, say, Berlingrad, to be told while 
they are being rapidly annihilated by the enemies’ bombs, 
that their own air fleets are performing the same service 
for the inhabitants of Parlondis. 

Many a book about American units in the World War, 
comments on the shaken morale of troops who saw a sky 
full of German strafing planes with never a friendly plane 
in sight. ““Where the hell are our planes?” was the re- 
peated question. It was no answer at all to the Doughboy 
to tell him that our planes were over in German territory 
machine-gunning the Boche. If trained troops feel that 
way, how will the populations of great cities feel? More 
to the point, what il hes do? pa all, it is their army. 

The authors point out that “attacks directed against the 
ground organization of the enemy air force” may well be 
of first importance as objectives for bombing fleets. ““Bomb- 
ing of airdromes, air bases, and factories is a form of 
strategic action which should be widely employed in the 
course of a major conflict.”” Indeed, the authors seem to 
show many of the opinions expressed by Dr. Irvine in the 
“Misuse of Air Power” in the last issue of The INFANTRY 
JOURNAL. 
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RAMMING ATTACK AGAINST BOMiuERs 
Anonymous. (The Royal Air Force Quarterly, \pril 
1937-) 

In a special plane with an armored cowling, the pilor 


dives neatly into a bomber to smash up its tail or cr impk 
a wing. As contact is gained, or immediately before, the 
pilot, riding in the tail of his own plane, presses a | 
which drops him and his parachute neatly out of a | 
the bottom of the fuselage. 

Although in all seriousness the author may ‘have 
something there,” he seems to forget that a man can easily 
be killed by an impact of 15 or 20 miles an hour. The 
blow of a sledge- hammer is hardly that fast. Yet he sug. 
gests an overtaking maneuver for his ramming plane 
that would probably bring about the collision at far greater 
speeds. It may be, however, that by nice judgme nt ; 
pilot would be able to align his course on its final ramming 
direction, and then release himself in time to fall clear of 
the wreckage. Are there any volunteers? 
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THE ARMY UNDER CHANGE—A CRITICISM 
By Major D. A. L. Wade, M.C., Royal Signals. (The 
Journal of the United Service Institution of India, April 
1937-) 

In this article a writer with a keen turn of phrase takes 

a whack or two at the military correspondent of the Lon. 

don Times, and incidentally tells what is wrong with 

the army. His criticism, however, touches many points 
that are applicable to armies other than his own. Does 
the following description seem particularly foreign? 
The art of command can only be acquired by practice 
During ‘the last eighteen years ‘the opportunities provided 
for divisional commanders to exercise their commands have 
been all too rare; and in the case of potential corps com- 
manders rarer still. The latter can be counted on the fingers 
of one hand. The writer well remembers one of these occa 
sions. The fortunate corps commander was a distinguished 
general who, during the Great War, had daily handled divi 
sions as does a divisional commander his battalions. He was 
now entrusted, for a few brief hours, with one division at peace 
strength and the dry skeleton of a second, barely draped with 
commanders, staff, and signals [communications]. Army 
councillors, generals by the dozen and staff officers by the 
score flocked from afar to witness this rare and refreshing 


spectacle. It would have been inspiring, had it not been 
pathetic. 
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AIR OPERATIONS. A translation from the French 
edition of L’ Aviation de Bombardment, by Chief En- 
gineer C. Rougerson, Director of the Technical Service 
of Armament of the Ministry of Air. (The Royal Air 
Force Quarterly, April, 1937. .) 


This first part of a continued translation deals with air 
fighting. The author seems convinced that so long as 
pursuit planes have a margin of speed above 


bombers, they will be able to cause the bombers plenty of 
trouble. The Douhet conception of a fighting battle 
plane bristling with guns, has plenty of holes in it, even 
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befor. a shot is fired. The accuracy of the free guns pro- 
recti' z the flanks, rear, top, and bottom of a battle plane 
is ce cainly open to bona fide doubt, when we remember 
chat (he gunners must wrestle with their weapons in a 
back wash equivalent to a 250-mile-an-hour breeze. More- 
over, “a sportsman can muss a rabbit coming out from 
between his legs just as well as if he fired at it from too 
great a distance.” 

" There is not room here for a detailed review of this 
weighty article in which the author makes many apt naval 
and ground comparisons in discussing his subject. Com- 
parative speed, believes Chief Engineer Rougerson, is the 
basic factor, not comparative armament. 


7 A 7 


GERMANY 


Reviewed by Captain Herbert D. Vogel, 
Corps of Engineers 


TAKING ADVANTAGE OF DARKNESS _ IN 
WARFARE. Anonymous. (Militar Wochenblatt, 
January 29, February 5 and 12, 1937.) 


Because night marches work a greater hardship on 
troops than those conducted by r ay, it became a fixed 
principle some yeats ago to make no movements under 
cover of darkness except when the situation specifically 
demanded. Recent developments in aviation, however, 
have served to change the conditions surrounding troop 
movements. With planes operating at greater ranges and 
at higher altitudes it may be safely seed that any 
daylight movement will be quickly noticed by the enemy. 
The new slogan should be, ‘Make night marches when- 
ever possible; move by daylight only when the situation 
requires it.” As time goes on the disadvantages of day 
movements will become greater while night movements 
will become increasingly easier. Long motor columns will 
speed over good highways under cover of darkness and 
all troops be put in position before daylight. Supplies 
and ammunition will habitually move during hours of 
darkness. It has, of course, been long recognized that 
withdrawals should be made at night to avoid the terrific 
casualties that must follow a daylight break with the 
enemy. 





THE MOsT EXACTING task that can be imposed upon an army is to enter upon a second 
campaign against fresh enemies immediately after one in which the moral energies 
have been partially consumed.—VON DER GOLTZ. 
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Night attacks have been disliked by most students of 
the military art, but the World War prov ed their necessity 
on frequent occasions. It may, therefore, be expected that 
night combat will not be infrequent i in the next war. The 
a precepts therefore should be strongly fixed in 
mind: (1) Only seasoned troops should be employed. 
(2) They should be given ample opportunity for daylight 
(3) The objective must be 
near enough to have been observed in daylight. (4) The 
time of attack must be controlled by the distance to the 
objective. (5) Wooded terrain and obstacles of other 
nature double the difficulties to be faced. (6) Develop- 
ment from march columns can be effected only on bright 
(7) Maintenance 
of close contact and liaison with adjacent units is seldom 
(8) The formation of a closely- linked pro- 
tective chain along the front lines is possible only when 


allah Arce of ts terrain. 


nights and in open and even country. 
possible. 


the distance to the objective is short and visibility good. 
(9) Reserves and supporting troops following the first 
wave constitute a real danger because PRONE may be 
(10) The with- 
holding of fire by even the best of troops is almost im- 
( II ) U pon 


res iching the objective, units will be generally so mixed 


come confused as the sstedk progresses, 
possible once the defender has opened fire. 


and troops so unfit for further combat that the enemy 
may be able to recapture it. (12) Success depends upon 
all details <¢ ot 
security, establishing listening posts, and building up a 


5 


planning in adv ance reconnaissance and 


5 


strong fire front along outpost lines. Sup porting hires 
must be preé arranged and small reserves held in readiness 
for the final nee blow. 

At night it can be expected that the enemy will be 


organized in depth. Hence after pushing through the 


D 
lightly. held outpost position an attacker will encounter 
The brutal 
beat of machine- -gun bullets about the ears of a soldier 


de ark, 


enei ny wall call forth every ounce of cour age, 


heavy fire from a well- prepared zone defense. 


advancing in the against an unseen, unknown 
intellige nce, 
and training that has been stored in his system. If nerves 
fail the attack must fail. But if a proper groundwork has 
been laid by thorough disciplinary training of the in- 
dividual soldier and wl planning all details of the attack 
in advance, success should be the reward of the com 


mander. 
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Lieutenant Colonel A. C. M. AZOY, Coast Artillery 
Corps Reserve, graduated from Princeton in 1914 with 
the degree of Litt.B. His military career began with the 
First Officers’ Training Camp at Fort Myer, from which 
he was transferred to the Coast Artillery School, Fort Mon- 
roe. While at Fort Monroe he was commissioned second 
lieutenant, Coast Artillery Corps, and assigned to Fort 
Hancock. He served in various line and staff capacities 
at Fort Hancock, finally being appointed head of the 
NCO's Training School at that post. Upon the inaugura- 
tion of the CMTC in 1921, Colonel (then captain) Azoy 
was one of the four Reserve officers selected to serve with 
the Regular Army in running the first camp. Since then 
he has served in various posts on active duty training. At 
present Colonel Azoy is assigned as executive of the 529th 
Coast Artillery (AA). 

In civil life his vocation and avocation is writing. His 
wer has appeared in the leading periodicals of the coun- 

He is the author of The Reserve Officers’ Handbook 
published by McBride’s in 1928. His current contribu- 
tion to The JouRNAL we hope will not be his last. 
7 7 7 

Major HARRY W. CAYGILL’S life story appeared in 
our July-August number of 1935. In that and the fol- 
lowing issue he told us about “Press Censorship in War- 
tume.” Apparently this double-barreled effort exhausted 
his literary energy, for we received nothing further from 
him until his current article “Where Knowledge Leads to 
Woe” came in. Meanwhile Major Caygill has been ac- 
quiring higher education. He graduated from the Com- 
mand and General Staff School in 1936 and goes to the 
War College this fall. 


7 sf 7 


Herewith we afford our subscrib- 
ers an opportunity to take a look 
at that one-time Leatherneck E. 


D. COOKE, wen | major of 





Infantry and author of that mili- 
tary hair-raiser ““We Can Take 
ly 

v 7 7 


DOL, the author of “For Duty With the Organized Re- 
serves’ is a major of Infantry who is doing a bang-up job 
We know that he knows whereof he 


on that very duty. 
speaks. 





rageeein 


Major NEWMAN FILES is a field officer of the O;. 


ganized Reserves. 


His sage observations are worth 
than a passing — 


10re 


7 7 
“Debunking Bunker Hill” is Lieutenant Colonel FRED 
M. GREEN'S second article dealing with early Revolu. 
tionary War battles. The first one brought out some 
points about Lexington and Concord that aren’t men 
tioned in school histories. This one does the same for 
Bunker Hill. A biography of Colonel Green appeared 
in the March-April, 1935, issue. 
7 A 5 A 
For some esoteric reason the author of ““Neatness and Dis. 
cipline” elects to write under the initials G. V., albeit 


Incidentally, G. V. is a steady 


they are not even his own. 
contributor to Cerebrations. 


v 5 A 5 A 
First Lieutenant LOUIS A. HAMMACK graduated 
from Blackstone Military Academy and spent two years 
at Virginia Polytechnic Institute before entering West 
Point in 1924. At the Military Academy upon the recom- 
mendation of the Academic Department, he took the 
five-year course, graduating in 1929. Most of his com- 
missioned service has been with machine- “gun companies 
He graduated from The Infantry School in 1932. At 
present he is on duty with Company H, 2gth Infantry. 

7 7 5 A 
“Organization” is the second of three articles by Major 
E. §. JOHNSTON dealing with our reorganization 
problem. If you bog down in this one, read ‘ “Tough, but 
Nourishing” in the Off the Record section and then try 


again. 
8 5 A 5 A 


The March-April, nr issue of The JouRNAL carried an 
article by Captain HERMAN O. LANE entitled “The 
Losers Cry Deal.” The authors’ section of the same issue 
gave a brief description of the author in his own words. 
One passage reads “I collect big game specimens for 
museums and hunt the entire Ninth Corps Area under 
the guise of inspecting CCC Camps.” 

Army sportsmen will approve Captain Lane’s case his- 
tory study in refutation of the theory that competition 
shots and lesser experts are just bolomen when they essay 


the rdle of Nimrod. 
7 7 


One week after we took office as editor of The INFANTRY 
JouRNAL, the Infantry School Mailing List came out with 
Captain LANHAM'S fine study on Panic. Then and 
there we resolved to reprint it in The Journat if and 
when our circulation justified the assumption that the 
majority of our subscribers hadn’t read it. 
we follow through. 


In this issue 


E. F. H. 
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he OURNAL ts probably guilty of sharp practice in pub- [erie d’ Assaut and Volkenheim’s Die Deutschen Kampf- 
lis! Lieutenant Colonel GEORGE L. SIMPSON’S wagen im Weltkrieg. He is a fervent advocate of mecha- 


A! Time Command Team.” Here is the story. Colonel nization and a separate tank corps. 
























Sim; son corresponds with a member of The JourNAL 
cafi. In a recent letter he remarked that he had been 
amusing himself by picking out an all-time command FI A GS OF AMERICA 
tea He added that he was enclosing his selections with 





, line or two of explanation under each name. Well, to 
make a long story short, we liked his subject and disagreed 
violently with his selections; you will probably do the 


By CoLoNEL W. H. WALpRON, Infantry 





same. We hope so, anyway. But we really must point out ¢ 

t Colonel Simpson had no idea that his evening's 
amusement was to appear in The Jou RNAL. In fact, we A total of 48 flags have entered into the history and 
haven't even gotten any biographical data on him. How- evolution of the American flag. A replica of each of 


them, in their original colors, together with a concise 
account of how they fit into the history of America, is 
presented in permanent form in 


ever, we do happen to know that he is G-2 of the 32d Di- 
vision and that he ts a graduate of the Command and Gen- 
eral Staff School’s special course for National Guard and 


Reserve Officers. . . FLAGS OF AMERICA 


v 
C apt ain NATHAN A. SMITH erry! § QMC, The most attractive cover, the splendid color illustrations, 
was born in Ohio. He graduated from the U. S. Military the superior typography, and the highly interesting text 
Academy 1n June, 1917; from the Basic Cosme. The In- all combine to make FLAGS OF AMERICA a distinct 


contribution to patriotic American literature. 
fantry School in 1920; and from the Tank School in 4 


1931. He has been on duty with tanks during most of his Second edition. Now in its 60th thousand. 
commissioned service. His interest in this wes apon Is evi- 

denced by the fact that he has translated the 1926, 1927, Paper: 50c Postpaid 
1930, and 1934 editions of Heigl's Taschenbuch der Cloth: $1.00 Postpaid 





Tanks, von Eimannsberger's Kampfwagenkrieg, Duteil’s 











Les Chars d’ Assaut, and extracts from Lafitte’s L’ Artil- 


















EQUIPMENT TABLES 


For THE REGULAR ARMY INFANTRY BATTALION AND 
INCLUDED ORGANIZATIONS 


Approved by the Chief of Infantry 


Battalion Headquarters and Lettered Companies Will Find These 
Tables Invaluable 


$2.00 Postpaid 


237° Orders should give type of transportation prescribed for the organization. 
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OUR GALLANT MADNESS. By Frederick Palmer. 
Garden City, New York: Doubleday, 
Company. 320 pages. $2.50. 


Doran and 


When Frederick Palmer returned home from the West- 
ern Front in the winter of 1915-16 he was amazed to find 
so many of his countrymen behaving like E uropeans in- 
stead of Americans. 
He knew 
that neither side had a monopoly on all the wrongs or 
all the right. He knew that neither could afford to be 
enurely truthful. 


War propaganda Mr. Palmer understood. 


What amazed him was that so many 
Americans believed all that was said, either by one side 
or the other. They seemed unable to steer a straight 
course through the fog by the aid of the compass of their 
own national interest. 

The vocal elements of our people were lining up as if 
they were French or English on the one hand, or German 
on the other. Our finance and trade were already deeply 
involved with the Allies, and the Germans, coolly weigh- 
ing the issues in their race against the blockade, deter- 
mined on unrestricted submarine warfare and sent the 
Zimmermann note to Mexico in the effort to create a di- 
version on our southern border. 

When, in 1917, our slowly-mounting sense of outrage 
pushed us over the dam, we went into the war under the 
spell of an idealism which demanded no commitments 
from the Allies. ‘“This was the redeeming feature of this 
case of war madness. We believed we had a mission.” 
This was our “gallant madness.” 


The stamp of the Regular Army was on the AEF, and 
it was the stamp that Sylvanus Thayer had laid upon 
West Point. It saved perhaps double our casualties, and 
it gave us General Pershing’s unswerving purpose to 
build a great army of our own. 

In the end Pershing’ s strength and the AEF’s enthusi- 
asm brought victory. Had the war gone on into 1919, 
Palmer believes that Pershing’s personal qualities, his 
favorable position as a neutral ieowem France and Eng- 
land, and his youthful and powerful army would have 
made him the allied Generalissimo. 

The war won, we found the old world unc hanged. We 

aid the costs and got nothing. 

Should war come again we can keep out of it only if we 
give up freedom of the seas and keep our ships and goods 


at home. We will suffer. Will we suffer less if we go in? 





(oe 


Buc “Europe still influences our ideology out of keeping 
with our adult national self-respect.” We take sides to 
fervently for Edward or for Baldwin, for Spanish loyalists 
or insurgents—for everything but our own interests. Our 
first Short, now and for the future, should be to avoid 
aligning ourselves on one side or the other as if we were 
embattled foreigners; our business is to study how to be 

Americans. mF 3 |. 
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ARMY WITHOUT BANNERS. By Ernie O’ Malley 

Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co., 1937. 

For years young Ernie O'Malley was “on the run,’ 
organizing units of the Irish Republican Army and fight- 
ing the British. He slept with his pistols tied to his wrist 
made a dz aring trip to London, was wounded and captured 
He escaped and lived to hear songs of his exploits, to see 
Ireland a Free State. But his Army Without Banners is 
not only the exciting story of the adventures of an un- 
usual man, it is another casebook on guerrilla warfare. 
We have tended to overlook the still timely military les- 
sons of the Irish “Trouble.” Finally, here is a sincere ac- 
count without the English heroine and the other cinema 
trappings. 

After the shrewd self-sacrifice of Easter Week, 1916, 
the insurgents became a guerrilla force without banners 
to thrill to, but with very formidable obstacles to over- 
come. The Irish Republican Army had to fight the 
motorized and highly disciplined troops of a first-class 
power just emerging victoriously from the World War. 
It had to organize, arm and train itself. Moreover, it had 
to win popular support from its own people. 

The single problem of arming and training the I.R.A. 
was tremendous. There were practically no guns: “In the 
Tip. battalion we would find ten of our rifles and thirty 
shotguns opposed to eleven hundred and fifty of the mili- 
tary and police.” Sometimes there was “a rifle to about 
every one hundred and seventy men.” Few of the men 
had ever handled a gun, and ammunition was too valuabk 
to waste at target practice. World War veterans fre- 
quently proved liabilities: “they lacked individuality and 
initiative and looked too much to their N.C.O’s for 
guidance.” Such training as there was, principally in 


scouting and patrolling, had often to be carried on in areas 
studded with British barracks, and frequently the local 
population proved indifferent, if not obstructive. 
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ertheless, the I.R.A. carried on a nimble and des- 
campaign, paralyzed the civil government, won 
e populace, and secured the recognition of Ireland 
ree State. The British inadvertently helped some- 
their indiscriminate retaliatory measures cost them 
sections of public opinion, and generally poured 
on blazing oil. 
this affair we see that machinery alone, even superior 
pline, training, and numbers cannot always be relied 
wn co crush the operations of small, mobile units of reso- 
lute, intelligent men fired by intense devotion to a cause. 
Hi gh senile and flexibility of mind were powerful 
weapons, and so was familiarity with the terrain. Most 
of the rebels fought, as it were, in their own backyards. 
[he communications system of an army is its Achilles’ 
heel. But guerrilla troops can frequently establish their 
base in the sympathies of the people—a base that is 
almost impregnable. From that point they can work 
freely against enemy installations and lines of supply. 

It may surprise some to learn that the Irish organized 
with great care and skill; a triumph of their organization 
was their almost perfect intelligence system. The achieve- 
ments of the I.R.A. espionage were often amazing. Its 
ramifications even penetrated to vital spots in London, 
and its operations were, as always in this type of warfare, 
of invaluable assistance. 

In short, this narrative seems to approve almost in 
detail the premises which Col. T. E. Lawrence outlined 
in his article, ““Science of Guerrilla Warfare,” in the En- 
cyclopadia Britannica. The supremacy of individual ef- 
ficiency over corporate discipline; the values of surprise 
and dispersion; the necessity of friendly relations with 
the populace; the fruitfulness of attacks on communica- 
tions; the vital role of military intelligence; these and 
other doctrines for guerrilla forces, so successfully applied 
in Arabia, were again applied, and with equal success, in 
Ireland from 1916 to 1921. 

Army Without Banners provides every soldier with 
food for thought: the kind of warfare described has a long 
past; some suggest that it has a promising future. And 
besides that, Ernie O’ Malley is a vivid fellow, a fighter 
with a strong dash of the poet, who was never too Tony 
to take keen note of the psychology of the people, the 
changes of the seasons, and the beauties of Irish land- 
scapes. Perhaps his impetuosity may be blamed for the 
occasional and annoying violations of unity in his narra- 


tion. A. S. D. 
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AMERICANS ALL: THE RAINBOW AT WAR. 
By Brigadier General Henry J. Reilly, O.R.C. Colum- 
bus, Ohio: F. J. Heer Printing Company, 1936. 888 


pages, 10 maps. $3.00. 


Notwithstanding a certain repetitiousness, unevenness 
t of composition, and sometimes careless editing, this comes 
ery near to being the best of our division hisabeies. Long 
in the making, the book is worthy of its subject. Ie hes 
roportion. *: Sy is no claim that one division or brigade 














GENERALSHIP 


Its Diseases and Their Cure 


By Mayor GENERAL J. F. FULLER 


Military control in the World War was paralyzed 
by the diseased state of generalship, in the opinion 
of this well-known British officer. General Fuller 
writes amusingly and constructively on a sub- 
ject of which he has expert knowledge. Readers 
of this book will not be content with one reading. 


$1.00 Postpaid 
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won the war——or kept it from being lost. The sound 


strategical background characteristic of General Reilly's. 


writings gives orientation to the whole study, and the 
numerous quotations from personal experiences lend it 
the tang of the war as it really was. The book is a story 
of Pershing’s efforts to bring the strength of his army to 
bear before the Allies gave way and, once that was ac- 
complished, to end the war with a victory. 

After a long tour in a quiet sector comes the Aisne- 
Marne Defensive. Here is fine professional matter as to 
the zone defense. And here also is the striking picture of 
General Gouraud, who knew how to inspire a large mod- 
ern army by his personal leadership. 

In the offensive that follows we see the results of the 
morale which was, as Pershing thought, the greatest asset 
of the AEF. In spite of errors our troops punished the 
enemy so heavily that he could not renew his attacks as 
planned against ‘the British. Here was the turning point 
of the war. 

The all-out pursuit to the Ourcq and Aisne, instead of 
a methodical follow-up of a retiring enemy, was an error 
typical of the AEF. General Reilly and others believe 
that this failure to codrdinate effort at the proper time and 
place was for long the besetting tactical sin of our higher 
command. Since the war, Leavenworth has consistently 
emphasized this feature. 

The American effort at St. Mihiel was, at Haig’s in- 
sistence, limited and then transferred to the Argonne. If 


July-A Cust 


the German nation had not collapsed behind its © my. 
Foch would have found it necessary to return to Pers! ng’, 
original plan for exploitation of the St. Mihiel su cess 
As a matter of fact, orders were out for just that ung 
when the Armistice came. General Reilly shows that 
Haig’s plea for sharp convergence of the wing attacks 
was really inspired by a desire to use the American cffor 
to force a German withdrawal from the British front. 
Haig thereby condemned our First Army to the Argonne 
attack. Those Americans who rush to his defense when 
his work is under criticism would do well to remember 
that our own generals then and now deplore his influence 
on Foch as to this decision. 

In the Argonne, the 42d Division, relieving the ist 
after the line had been carried to the Kriemhilde Stellung. 
effected a lodgment in that system. General Reilly regrets 
that the available artillery of the division was not used in 
succeeding concentrations on portions of the front. He 
believes that this method, developed by General Sum- 
merall in the 1st Division, and employed by his Corps 
with marked success in che attack of November 1, has 
not received due attention. 

The 42d Division, disappointed that it was not per- 
mitted to renew the assault, supported the November 1 
attack, especially with its machine- -gun barrage. The 
details of this machine-gun support were covered by 
Colonel Dravo in The INFANTRY JouRNAL for October, 
1920. Such effective machine-gun employment is believed 
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to been rare in the AEF, and recalls the technique 
of Australian Corps. The experiences of the 42d 
ms | away from habitual machine-gun decentraliza- 
tol battalions; this division preferred the increased 
flexi! lity that comes with organic control by higher 
helons, which was then and still is British practice. 

Following these operations came the Race to Sedan, 
che \arch to the Rhine, the Watch on the Rhine, and the 
return home. The 42d was not without its share of color- 
ful characters. Aside from distinguished Regular officers 
like General MacArthur there were other strong men and 
appealing figures. The story of the heroic struggle of 
“Wild Bill” Donovan and the assault elements of his 
regiment in the German wire near Landres-St.-Georges 
will raise echoes in many an AEF breast. The side-by- 
side effort here of the 6gth New York and the 14th Ala- 
bama, which had fought each other at Bull Run and 
Fredericksburg, is a tale to stir the heart. As to Father 
Duffy, to whom of course the book is dedicated, it need 
only be said that even to know him merely on the 
printed page is to revere him and to love him. 

But towering over all others in this volume is the figure 
of the Commander in Chief of the AEF. From begin- 
ning to end will be found the justification of his sound 
initial concept and its undeviating pursuit. This in itself 
is sufficient to mark this book as an important contribu- 
tion to American military history. E. S. J. 
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EUROPE IN ARMS. By Captain B. H. Liddell Hart. 
London: Faber and Faber, 1937. 342 pages; Index. 
$2.50. 


This is the most judicious work of its kind yet to flow 
from the ever-ready pen of Liddell Hart. It is thought- 
provoking and stimulating. In a day when any war is 
likely to become everybody's war it should be digested 
by those whose business it is to wage war as well as by 
those whose business it is to stave it off. 

The keynote of the book is the increasing importance 
of quality over quantity in all the diverse realms of war- 
fare, whether in policy, personnel, matériel, or command. 
Above all, quality is important in the method by which 
we go about either preventing wars or conducting them. 
A scientific spirit of inquiry is imperative if we are to 
succeed in forestalling wars or of conducting them with 
any reasonable prospect of a victory which will not be 
ruinous to the victor—if there be a victor. Although the 
range of the book is wide, this theme, especially in the 
realm of brains, runs through it all. 

There is a chapter giving an excellent summary of the 
armies of Europe; one on British rearmament; an in- 
teresting suggestion of an army motor reserve; a German 
view of the next war; one on the relation of the war in 
Abyssinia to the future of warfare; and a discussion 
whether another war would end civilization. Modern 
warfare on land and sea is discussed comprehensively 
from every point of view. 

Liddell Hart’s suggestions follow generally the lines 
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After studying the INFANTRY DRILL REGU- 
LATIONS you can argue with the 
sergeant—if you wish. 


INFANTRY DRILL 
REGULATIONS 


With Rifle Marksmanship, Military Discipline, 
Customs of the Service, Courtesies and 
Interior Guard Duty 


The subject matter of the text is based on official 
documents of the War Department. This has been 
entirely rewritten and especially illustrate’ to meet 
the particular requirements of those for whom it is 
intended. 


CONTENTS 
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Instruction Dismounted 
Without Arms 


Interior Guard Duty 


This book provides the service with an essential 
which has been lacking for a long time. Fully il 
lustrated. 

In convenient Field Manual size 44” x 73%”. 

Strictly up to date and in accord with the latest 
training literature of the War Department. 


Price 50c per copy postpaid. 
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taken by his Eighteenth Century predecessors. Noting 
that “the exploration of war as a scientific subject has 
scarcely begun,” and that “‘the trend of warfare places 
an increasing premium on intelligence,” he would seek 
out the best available brains and organize them so as to 
place at the disposal of the armed forces all resources of 
scientific knowledge and invention. Some methods must 
be devised by which to calculate quickly and accurately 
the movements of elements endowed with greatly variant 
rates of speed in order that we may be able to control 
them. We must decentralize, not only the army, but the 
centers of its supply. The radio makes it technically pos- 
sible to control many small, fast-moving units on a 
broad front. 

A system of selection and a™system of training com- 
manders must be devised to enable them to think in new 
terms—of dominating areas instead of capturing lines, of 
paralyzing instead of “crushing” the enemy. They must 
visualize “‘concentration of force” in terms far removed 
from the existing conception and along lines which we 
might call “Neo- Napoleonic” or “Super-Napoleonic.” 
Readers who are familiar with Liddell Hart’s writings 
will not be astonished to find that he questions whether 
those in charge of military establishments today will have 
the vision and the freedom from the restraint of con- 
servatism to find a satisfactory solution to these problems. 

It is not alone in the theater of war that present-day 
conditions demand a fresh and broader outlook: the secur- 
ity of a nation depends more than ever before on an un- 


derstanding of industrial, political, and sociological -op- 
ditions and upon a new evaluation of geographical f2. tors 
as affected by recent mechanical developments. An. the 
problems involved in the successful coordinating of | nd, 
sea, and air forces under modern conditions demand; the 
best thought that we can find and organize. 

The author has stated a number of thought-provoking 
problems and has united them into a coherent conces ‘ion 
of modern war, and has thus produced a stimulus to 
thinking which is so important that a copy ought to be 
furnished each soldier with the next issue of Class | sup- 
plies. J. M.S. 
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CONTACT. By Charles Codman. Boston: Little, Brown 
& Company, 1937. 248 pages; $2.00. 


This narrative takes off with the speed of an airplane 
carrying the mail. A few bumps, an air pocket or two, and 
the story gets away under an unlimited ceiling. 

To escape the spectre of guard duty and the pick and 
shovel work at Issoudun, the author abandons his training 
as a pursuit pilot and adopts the less exciting role of a 
bomber. 

For a while the reader fears the usual theme: that to be 
a successful war pilot, one not only had to fly but also had 
to be adept in the pursuit of petticoats and the juice of the 
grape. However, the people turn out to be real, the de- 
scriptions graphic, and the author human. He met and 


(like a few thousand other members of the A.E.F.) 
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great. admired Neshia McMein. By which it may be in- 
ferred chat Charles Codman had darn good taste. 

Once the action starts, it is absorbing to follow. No 
heroics. no sallying forth for a joust with the enemy—yjust 
plain air slogging. Bombers sailed over the lines, laid their 
eggs, and got back the best they could. On September 
roth (St. Mihiel), Codman’s best was not enough. He 
was shot down by the Flying Circus at Conflans. 

Thereafter the story deals with prison life and the 
swapping of Red Cross supplies for beer. Soap was just as 
good a medium of exchange then, as later when the Army 
of Occupation arrived in Germany. 

The eventual escape is unique. The story finishes where 
most air novels seem to have a penchant for ending: 
namely, in the bar of a swank hotel. 

The air-minded should enjoy this debonair narrative— 
particularly the older war pilots. Reading the names of 
many a place or person, their memories will say, ““Con- 
tact. E. D.C. 

7 > A 7 


LA BUTTE DE VAUQUOIS (Vauquois Hill). By 
Captain R. de Feriet. Paris: Payot, 1937. 210 pages; 
Illustrated with 17 maps and sketches. $2.50. 


“Verdun in Miniature” might well have been the sub- 
title of Captain de Feriet’s narrative of the relentless four- 
year fight for control of Vauquois butte, 15 miles west 
of Verdun. From September of 1914 to September of 
1918, opposing French and German troops vainly but 
relentlessly hammered each other's positions at Vauquois 
with infantry attacks and artillery bombardments, with 
flame throwers and gigantic subterranean mines. Losses 
were terrific, but neither adversary would let go its side of 
this hill which lay so close to the vital communications 
of Verdun. General Sarrail aptly described conditions at 
Vauquois when he wrote on July 19, 1915: “Aea Vawu- 
quois, en Argonne, les journées culmes n existe pas, car la 
lutte ‘ne cesse jamais.” 

The Italians had a brief turn in this sector in May and 
June of 1918. Then in September when the big Allied 
offensive got under way, it was part of the American 
35th Division which passed by, cut off, and mopped up 
Vauquois, “almost without fighting.” 

As a result of the entrenching, tunneling, mining, and 
erupting of la butte, the one-time beautiful and happy 
village of Vauquois is now a bleak hill whose ruins and 
excavations are covered by wild vegetation. 

In La Butte de V auquois Captain de Feriet has produced 
a graphic chronicle. He makes no effort to teach a tactical 
lesson; he merely tells the story—pour servir a l’ histoire de 
la Guerre Mondiale. 

Chapter III of Part I'V of this book relates the American 
action in the vicinity of Vauquois. The documentation 
n this chapter includes several references from American 
sources, and testifies to the cordial codperation existing 
rween the French and American Historical Sections. 
~ indication of this fine relationship is evident in 
tl respects paid by the author to the chief of the His- 
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BALLOT FOR ANNUAL 
ELECTION OF OFFICERS 


Mark envelope “Votes for Officers of the 
U. S. Infantry Association’ and mail to: The 
Secretary, U. S. Infantry Association, 1115 17th 
Street, N.W.., Washington, D. C., to reach him 
not later than December 1, 1937, when the bal- 
lots are opened. 


FOR PRESIDENT 
(Vote for One) 
(] Major George A. Lynch, Chief of Infantry 
[) Colonel Charles A. Hunt, Infantry 
FOR REGULAR ARMY MEMBERS OF 
EXECUTIVE COUNCIL 
(Vote for Two) 
[] Colonel Joseph M. Cummins, Infantry 
[] Lieut. Colonel Thomas J. Camp, /nfantry 
[] Major Paul L. Ransom, Infantry 
[-] Captain Robb S. MacKie, Infantry 


FOR NATIONAL GUARD MEMBER OF 
EXECUTIVE COUNCIL 
(Vote for One) 
[) Major William T. Roy, Infantry, N.G.U.S 
[-] Captain Cooper Rhodes, Infantry, N.G.U.S. 
FOR RESERVE MEMBER OF EXECUTIVE 
COUNCIL 
(Vote for One) 
[) Lieut. Colonel Charles P. Kerr, Infantry Reserve 
(-] Captain Eric C. Metzeroth, Infantry Reserve 
BRANCH ASSOCIATION BALLOT 
(For use in casting consolidated votes of Branch 
Associations ) 


The consolidated vote of the members of the 
ar, § Te Ss __......- Branch of the U. S. 
Infantry Association for officers and members of 


the Executive Council is the number of votes 
for individuals shown above. 


SOON, cticcanscada a thtaticesl Branch 


INDIVIDUAL BALLOT 
(For Individual Members who do not vote in 
Branch Associations) 
C) Cast my ballot as marked above. 


(Rank and Organization) 
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This hand salute may be your idea of military 
smartness, but it is extremely doubtful if your 
individuality will be appreciated. You can learn 
the good old standard method in 


THE SOLDIER’S 
HANDBOOK 


Prepared by Infantry Officers 


An illustrated book that tells the soldier in a simple 
conversational and interesting way what he needs to 
know. Written in language he can understand. 

The new SOLDIER’S HANDBOOK is complete, 
well-indexed, and its 166 pages and 50 illustrations 
give the individual soldier a convenient and compact 
source of basic military information, thus aiding him 
to perform his duties more efficiently and prepare him- 
self for promotion. The text is based on instructional 
matter contained in various War Department docu- 
ments that are not, in general, availabe for distribution 
to the individual. 


CONVENIENT : Pocket-S1ze : ILLustRATED :6” x 4” x 4” 


Produced with the idea of giving to the soldier 
a book be needs at a price he can pay 


Single Copies, 50c, Postpaid 
Substantial Discounts on Quantity Orders 
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torical Section of the American Army to whom «¢ jp. 
scribed a copy of his work, citing the friendly and va able 


assistance given by the Section’s representative in 


‘ats, 
W.C J. 
7 7 7 
THE INFANTRY SCHOOL MAILING LIST, 193 


VOLUME XIV (companion book to Volume IIl), 
Fort Benning: The Book Shop. $2.00 for both volumes, 


The Mailing List maintains its place as a “must” item 
on the reading schedule of an Infantryman. The follow. 
ing synopsis of the chapters of Volume XIV, tells its 
own story: 

Chapter I. “Antiaircraft Marksmanship—Rifle and 
Machine Gun.” A detailed outline, profusely illustrated. 
of the course of marksmanship which has had successful 
use at The Infantry School. Invaluable to company of. 
ficers, staff officers, or commanders. 

Chapter II. “A Man Stands Alone.” A vivid tale of 
the pivotal battle of the Soviet-Polish War. Some au- 
thorities have declared this to be the eighteenth decisive 
battle of the world. 

Chapter III. “Machine Guns in Defense.” The lates 
teaching of The Infantry School on this subject. 

Chapter IV. ‘“Machine-Gun Defense at the Marne. 
An absorbing account of the machine-gun defense put up 
at the Marne by an American regiment. This is that 
good historical illustration that will drive home a tactical 

int. 

Chapter V. “The Functioning of the Infantry Staff. 
An outline of the réle of the infantry staff officer and how 
to obtain staff efficiency. Helpful to all officers, whether 
new or old to staff duty. 

Chapter VI. “The Battle in the Bois Chanel.” A step- 
by-step account of the situation that confronted a French 
battalion commander on the eve of the battle of the 
Marne. Unique in that it does not state what the French 
commander should or should not have done, but what we 
would do today with our new type of infantry expen- 
mental organization. See if you can handle the new in- 
fantry organization in a battle situation. 

Chapter VII. “Conduct of a Command Post Exercise.” 
This chapter gives an outline of a good command-post 
exercise and also furnishes some helpful pointers regard- 
ing its operation. 

Chapter VIII. “Training Films and How to Use 
Them.” All about motion pictures and their relation to 
training. This chapter sheds new light on a valuable 
method of instruction. 

Chapter IX. “Mechanical Training with the 81-mm. 
Mortar.” No text on the new mortar has yet been pub- 
lished. This chapter supplies valuable information for 
mortar crews. 

Chapter X. “What the Other Fellow is Thinking and 
Doing.” What are other armies doing? The Mailing 
List steps in and helps out the fellow who is at home onl; 
in English, or who has access only to the American mil 
tary magazines. All foreign sources have been scanned, 
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: y interesting and pertinent matters have been 
elec Here we find the latest French, 
“aerial infantry” 


Russian and 
Eng thought on and what they are 


bout it. You'll be surprised. 
v 7 5 
YOUR WINGS. By Assen Jordanoft. New York: Funk 
nd Wagnalls Company, 1937. 290 Pages; Profusely 
illustrated; Index. $2.50. 


Mr. Jordanoft presents in one easily-read volume a large 
amount of valuable information on flying and allied sub- 
‘ects. His method of approach, that of treating the reader 
as a student flyer, contributes much to the interest. 

"The portion dealing with flying instruction and meth- 
ods of maneuver 1s especially well written, and incorpo- 
rates the latest thoughts on flying training. 

The average lay reader will find aviation’s allied sub- 
jects treated in such manner as to impart a maximum of 
information. These include aerodynamics, 
struments, and radio navigational aids. 

Your W ings should appeal alike to the seeker after fly- 
ing information and the student birdman. A. C. K. 


engines, in- 
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CAESAR IN ABYSSINIA. By George Steer. Boston: 
Little Brown and Company, 1937. 407 Pages; Maps; 
Index. $3.00. 


The author represented the London Times in Abysinia 


during the Ethiopian campaign. The fruit of his travels 
is a graphic account of the country, the war, the personali 
ties, and the international situation. 

Mr. Steer believes that the campaign was not a telling 
test of the Italian war machine. 
ill-crained, 
cannot withstand modern equipment, scientifically used. 


It merely confirmed that 


unorg anized, armed tribesmen 


and poorly 
As an individual, or member of a small group, the 
Ethiogl an was the better fighter; but he lacked organi- 
zation, training, and discipline. Moreover, he was moti- 
vated by tribal loyalty rather than national patriotism. 

The Ethiopi: ans scored a few successes against Italian 
infantry, captured a few tanks, and managed to weather 
artillery. But they were shattered by aerial bombs, and 
broke and fled under mustard gas. They finally disinte- 
grated under the pressure of overwhelming odds. 

The book is worth reading for its historical and ethno 
logic: al interest but has little value for the student of 


strategy and tactics. sy oF 
7 7 7 
TOWARDS ARMAGEDDON. By Major General J. 
F. C. Fuller. London: Lovat Dickson Limited, 1937. 


241 pages; Index. $2.50. 

In this book, which was obviously written hurriedly, 
General Fuller presents his views of the defense of the 
British Empire. Whether or not any of the £1,500,000,000 
to be spent by Britain on defense during the next five 
years will be ‘used as General Fuller wishes remains to 
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be seen, but all who read his book will know a great deal 
about the problem of Empire Defense even though they 
disagree with his solution. 

Fuller, 


learned four ‘a from the World War, 


According » General Ens gl: ind should have 


namely: the 
increasing necessity in both war and peace tor political 
authority, tor national discipline, tor economic self-suf- 
ficiency, and for scientific weapons. Upon these he for- 
mulates his solution. To profit fully by the first three les- 
sons E ngland would have to become a tots hits ifian state, 
admire 


and General Fuller, even though he 


Hitler, 


seems to 


does not advoc ate such a change. He does show 


how England might secure a logical and systematic 
continuity in her defense plans and expenditures, and 


Then, 


too, he has some excellent taleics concerning disciplinary 


how she Atak attain a degree of self suthciency. 


measures that could be taken to atin the civilian 
population, especially that of large cities during air raids. 
Here he is very sensib le and YA that he is an astute 


psychologist. He draws a picture of people threatened 
with an air attack calmly taking a few simple and thor 
oughly understood precautionary measures. During the 


a the citizenry are instructed and informed by ° ‘loud- 
speakers fitted up in all streets and public places” of * ba 
course of the raid, the action of the counter-attack, 
The 


As General Fuller says, 
what the people want is the comfort of authority,’ 


victure seems fantastic but is undoubtedly taal 
“when danger threatens 
and 


an informed mass is rarely a panic- stricken one. 
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Most of the book, however, is devoted to proble 


4 gust 


S that 
1 that 


head 


are purely milit: iry. General Fuller 1S of the — 
He | 


throughout history t 


the next war will be decided by machines. 
and | probab ly correctly that “ 


- CVo 
we of warfare has always followed the devel: ment 
of civilization.” And, hence, because in our day the de. 


velopment of the airplane is man’s most striking scien 
t the 
Con- 
three 
he lase 
ind to 
arded, 
and on land the tank plays an all- important role. We 
still find infantry (foot infantry) in the land forces, bur 
in a purely passive role. 
Natur ally in a short book the treatment of such a broad 
Nothing is proved, and 
are extremely 


tific achievement, the airplane is to General Ful 
master weapon. Based on this master weapon | 
ceives his ideal military force, which is divided int 
parts: air power, sea power, and land power. | 
two are mere adjuncts of the first to supply it 


consolidate its gains. At sea the battleship is disc 


subject may be quite general. 
that controversial, 


No 


infantryman likes to hear that except for machine gunners 


statements are made 


But herein lies its attraction for the military reader. 


his arm is only useful for line of communication jobs, but 

such a possibility should be considered. If the next wa 

can be won more easily by the infantry supporting the 
- 

+ forces than by the fliers supporting the Doughboy, 

General Fuller’s book 


is not for the bigoted cav alry mman or infantryman, but for 


en iS the way it should be won. 


all who are inquisitive or imagin ative it is heartily recom 


J.L.W. 


me nded. 
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